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FOREWORD 


This work is not the result of an overnight dream. It is 
rather the result of fifteen years of investigation into the 
problems, the aims, and the premises of the discipline known 
asJ3ibhca]_archaeoJbgy. The study had its origin when certain 
statements of the Biblical archaeologists were pointed out 
which appeared to contradict the clear statements of 
Scripture. This source had long been regarded by the author 
as historically reliable. In the course of investigations into 
the bases for these apparent contradictions, the reports of 
Miss K enyon’s work at ler icho began to appear. These re¬ 
ports indicated a necessary redating of the fallen walls at 
Jericho, which had long been accepted by archaeologists 
and Biblical scholars alike as those of the Biblical story of 
Joshua. These more recent investigations called for a dating 
of these walls at the end of the Early Bronze Age, an era 
which had been assigned a date before the beginning of the 
20th century B.C. By this altered dating, these walls could 
not be thus identified, and there was nothing of significance 
to be found on the mound site to indicate occupation at any 
time between the 15th and 12th centuries. This era encom¬ 
passes the dates for the Exodus and the Conquest by both 
the more commonly accepted dates for these events. 

About this time in the author’s investigations, Velikovsk y 
came out with his volume presenting evidence interpreted 
to indicate that the chronology of Egypt had been set too 
far back on the time scale by a plurality of centuries. If this 
evidence could be confirmed, it would follow that the neces¬ 
sary redating of these walls was not the result of a misidenti- 
fication of the walls, but rather has resulted from an error 
in the date to be attributed to the end of Early Bronze. Of 
particular interest was the explanation offered by Velikovsky 
for the presumed chronological error in the placement of 
the Exodus incident in Egyptian history, which error was 
regarded as but a reflection of a grossly expanded chronology 
of Egypt. It was his contention that part of the inscriptive 
material of certain ancient kings was, at times, being 
credited to a given king and at other times to a king of the 
same name but ruling at a much later date. The result was 
a series of “double kings’’ and “half kings.” While a number 
of the contentions of Velikovsky, rejected by scholars at the 
time, have been confirmed by later investigations, the 
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validity of this explanation for a presumed chronological 
error amounting to a plurality of centuries remained uncon¬ 
firmed. Yet certain of the evidences offered in support of the 
altered chronological structure were quite convincing, and 
the proposed revision provided solutions to a number of 
major difficulties that characterize the traditional views. On 
the other hand, it has not been demonstrated that the 
evidence of either Scripture or archaeology for the periods 
before and after that encompassed by his thesis (from the 
Exodus through the Amarna Period) can be fitted satisfac¬ 
torily into this altered structure. The same shortcoming holds 
for areas of the ancient world other than Egypt. Yet such a 
demonstration is an essential prerequisite to the recognition 
of many of his other contentions as credible. 

The writer spent perhaps a year or more in attempts to 
determine whether or not this concept of “double kings” 
and “half kings represented a feasible basis for explaining 
the condensation of Egyptian chronology necessary to meet 
his other contentions. While the author would have wel¬ 
comed a positive result from such a study (since the proposed 
chronological shift would have provided at least a tentative 
basis for retention of the identity of the fallen walls at 
Jericho as those of the conquest under Joshua), it could 
only be concluded that such an explanation was out of the 
question. If the chronological shift proposed by Velikovsky 
has any factual basis, the error in the current views must be 
shown to have a totally different explanation. 

Having been convinced on this point, the magnitude of 
the task confronting any one who would attempt to propose 
a credible altered chronology involving a condensation of 
this magnitude was becoming increasingly apparent. The 
discrepancy in terms of Bible chronology is of the magnitude 
of more than 600 years at the time of the Conquest and no 
less than 600 years at the time of the Exodus. To merit any 
serious consideration, such an altered chronological structure 
must retain all of the well-established synchronisms between 
the kings of other nations which have been used to support 
the current views, and if any of these are rejected, it must be 
shown why these are open to reasonable question. The 
infinite bits of data from archaeology should fit into the al¬ 
tered structure without appreciable flaw. This demand holds 
not alone for the area of Egypt, but also for all of the other 
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nations of antiquity that left any data resembling a basis for 
a chronology. All of this must be done without introducing 
any other significant difficulties in the nature of incon¬ 
sistencies, incongruities, or anachronistic situations. 

If it is true that the current views are in error by any such 
figure, then a corrected structure should eliminate at large 
the unsolved problems and apparent anachronisms in the 
current views, in addition to being free of any newly intro¬ 
duced problems of significance. Still further, if it is true 
that the current views are not providing the proper back¬ 
ground for the incidents of Old Testament history, then the 
background should show notably better agreement with the 
information provided in Scripture. And this criterion holds 
not alone for the era between the Exodus and the Amarna 
period, but for the entire history of Egypt and Palestine. 

There is also to be considered the various dating methods 
that have been used to arrive at the traditional views. If it 
is true that these views are in error by a figure of more than 
600 years, it would follow that these dating methods are 
invalid, or at least that they do not provide dependable dates 
within the necessary degree of approximation for making 
a clear decision between two chronologies differing by such 
a magnitude. Except as a reasonable basis can be shown for 
querying the validity of these methods, little is to be gained 
by proposing an alteration in the chronology of Egypt for the 
limited period between the Exodus and the Amarna Period. 

In the face of the requirements to be met by any proposal 
for a severe alteration in the traditional views, it is not diffi¬ 
cult to understand the reticence of scholars to give serious 
consideration to such an approach to the problem of 
archaeology. It would seem that even those scholars who, 
like the writer, continue to regard Scripture as a dependable 
historical source have manifest an extreme reticence in the 
direction of serious consideration of such an approach to the 
problems which are peculiar to their beliefs. 

At this point in his investigation, the writer faced a 
dilemma. He was convinced that the necessary condensation 
of ancient chronology could not be attained on the assump¬ 
tion of double kings” and “half kings”; he was equally 
convinced that Scripture is a reliable historical source and 
that archaeological interpretations in actual contradiction 
to this source represent erroneous deductions from obscure 
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or inadequate data. He was also convinced that a number ol 
the critical interpretations of archaeology were in contradic¬ 
tion to Scripture in some of its larger aspects, and not merely 
on minor details, and that these discrepancies could not be 
divorced from chronological problems. This latter concept 
was not new or unique with the author, as indicated by the 
continued division of opinion among scholars as to the 
proper setting of the incident of the Exodus in Egyptian 
history. 

The only avenue that appeared to remain open and which 
left any room at all for these convictions was that which 
hypothesized, in the face of the magnitude of the task of 
demonstration, that gross errors in chronology were involved 
as a source and cause of these major problems, but that the 
cause and nature of the errors remained unrecognized. It 
was to the investigation of this remaining possibility that 
this study was directed. It is not the purpose here to preview 
the results of this long-continued investigation. Suffice it to 
say that the exciting developments from this research 
comprise the content of this two-volume work entitled The 
Exodus Problem and Its Ramification£> t The material is not 
presented in the order in which the concepts were developed, 
but in an order considered most readily followed by the 
reader. No apologies are offered for the inclusion of some 
material that may be of primary interest to those who wish 
to look deeper into the problems under consideration. 

The Author 
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CHAPTER 1 


the scriptural accounts of the 

EXODUS AND RELATED EVENTS 

Before launching into a discussion of the numerous prob¬ 
lems related to the Exodus, we pause briefly to review the 
pertinent points in the Scriptural accounts of this and relat¬ 
ed events. No attempt is made here to evaluate either the 
reliability or credibility of these accounts. It is intended 
only to note the salient points in Scripture that are crucial 
to the later discussions as a basis for determining the nature 
and extent of deviations by the conventional interpretations 
of archaeological data. 

/. The Exodus Event Foretold 

The Scriptural narrative of the Exodus has its beginning 
in the promise of Jehovah to Abram centuries earlier. The 
land of Canaan, then occupied by the Canaanites and other 
peoples, was promised to the descendants of Abraham as a 
possession. It is evident that immediate possession of the 
land was not intended since Abraham wa s told: 1 

Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is 
! not theirs, and shall serve them; and jthey shall afflict them fo ur hun- 
; dred years; and also that nation, whom they shall serve, will 1 judge; 
and afterward shall they c ome out with great substance. . . But in the 

fourtTTgeneration they shall come hither again; for the iniquity of the 
Amorites is not yet full. * 

//. The Famine of Joseph’s Time 

The sequence of events leading to the fulfillment of this 
promise stands as one of the most interesting stories in 
Scripture. To Abram was born in his old age a son, Isaac, 
through whom the promise was to be fulfilled. To Isaac was 
born Jacob and to Jacob twelve sons, the next youngest of 
whom was Joseph, his father s favorite. The older brothers 
out of envy sold Joseph as a slave to a group of passing 
Ishmaelites who took him to Egypt and in turn sold him as 
a slave to Potiphar, the captain of the king’s guard. Joseph, 
t hen only seventeen years of age. 2 served his master faith- 
fully but was eventually cast into prison on a false charge by 
the wife of his master. There he remained two full years. 3 
At the end of this time the king had a very disturbing dream 
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which his wise men were unable to interpret. The king s 
attention was directed to Joseph who had previously inter¬ 
preted dreams of certain imprisoned officers of the king, 
which interpretations had come to pass as he had predicted. 
Joseph was brought from prison to interpret the dream as an 
omen of a coming prolonged famine which was to last seven 
years, but which was to be preceded by seven years of 
plenty. 

The king believed the interpretation as given by Joseph 
and appointed him as his vizier, second only to himself in 
the kingdom . 4 Under the guidance of Joseph, food was 
stored during the seven years of plenty against the coming 
famine. With the coming of the famine, which reached into 
the land of Canaan, Joseph s father (Jacob), unaware of his 
son’s elevated position in Egypt, sent ten of his eleven re¬ 
maining sons into Egypt to buy corn. In the course of 
events, Joseph made himself known to his brothers who had 
sold him into slavery and invited them to return to Canaan 
and bring their father and the remainder of the family to 
Egypt to spend the remaining years of famine. 

During the famine, food was sold to the Egyptians for 
money, then in trade for their cattle, and finally in trade 
for their lands; so that at the end of the famine all the real 
property of Egypt had been transferred from the people to 
the pharoah, and the Egyptians were subsequently required 
to pay one-fifth of their income and produce to the king in 
return for the lease of the lands which had previously been 
their own . 5 Joseph and his family and their descendants 
were provided freely from the storehouses during the fam¬ 
ine and at its end were not required to pay this fifth to the 
king . 6 Thus Joseph and his descendants occupied an envia¬ 
ble position compared to that of the native Egyptians . 7 

III. Israel Reduced to Slavery 

In the course of time, a king arose “who knew not Jo¬ 
seph,’’ or perhaps did not choose to recognize the contribu¬ 
tion that Joseph had made to the salvation of Egypt. Fear¬ 
ing lest the multiplying Israelites would rise and join some 
invading army, they were degraded to the lot of slaves . H 

And they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar, and 

in brick, and in all manner of service in the field: all their service, 
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whtTt'in they made them serve, was with rigour. And they built for 
Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom and Raameses. 

This period of slavery must have lasted more than 80 years 
for Moses was born in this background and was 80 years 
old at the time of the Exodus. 9 As the story goes, Moses, 
born of Hebrew parents, was taken into the king s palace to 
be brought up by the daughter of the pharaoh, 10 and was 
evidently in line to succeed the pharaoh on the throne. 
However, his position was jeopardized by his taking the 
side of one of his oppressed brethren and killing an Egyp¬ 
tian taskmaster. Moses was then forced to flee to Midian 
where he remained for forty years." 

/V. Egypt Ruined Economically 

At the end of forty years, Jehovah appeared to Moses and 
bade him return to Egypt and deliver his people, Israel, 
from their afflictions. Reticent at first, Moses finally ac¬ 
cepted the assignment and, at the hand of God, ten ruinous 
plagues were brought upon Egypt because the pharaoh re¬ 
fused to grant permission for Israel to go three days’ jour¬ 
ney into the wilderness to sacrifice to their God. The series 
of plagues, which appeared and ceased in turn at the com¬ 
mand of Moses, brought an increasing degree of ruin to 
Egypt. The pharaoh in his stubborness refused to recognize 
the God of Israel and remained adamant in his refusal to let 
Israel go. With the appearance of the seventh plague of 
hail, which destroyed such crops as had sprung from the 
ground and which had evidently also destroyed many of the 
cattle, pharaoh’s counselors turned against him and chided 
him saying: 12 

How long shall this man be a snare unto us? Let the men go, that 
they may serve the Lord their God; knowest thou not yet that Egypt is 
destroyed? 

The pharaoh remained obdurate, and three more plagues 
followed to complete the ruin. Locusts came in swarms to 
eat every green leaf that was left from the hail or that had 
sprung up since the plague of hail. An intense darkness fol¬ 
lowed and finally the destruction of the first-born of Egypt 
from the peasant to the palace of the king. With the tenth 
and last of the plagues, the pharaoh all but drove the Is¬ 
raelites out of Egypt. 11 
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And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he. and all his servants, and all 
the Egyptians; and there was a great cry in Egypt; for there was not a 
house where there was not one dead. And he called for Moses and 
Aaron by night, and said. Rise up, and get you forth from among my 
people, both ye and the children of Israel, and go serve the Lord as ye 
have said. . . . And the Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that 
they might send them out of the land in haste; for they said, We be 
all dead men. 

Before the Israelites left Egypt, they ‘ borrowed from the 
Egyptians” jewels of silver and jewels of gold and raiment, 
and the Egyptians were now ready to give them whatever 
they asked. 14 

And the Lord gave the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians, 
so that they lent unto them such things as they required. And they 
spoiled the Egyptians. 

Thus was fulfilled the promise of Jehovah centuries before, 
that they should come out ‘with great substance” and at 
the same time the economic ruin of Egypt was completed. 
Not only had their crops and cattle been destroyed, and the 
free labor of perhaps a mil lion people suddenly vanished, 
but the very reserve that might have served in the recuper¬ 
ation from the disaster was also gone. 

V. Egypt Ruined Militarily 

When it^became apparent that Israel had no intention of 
returning to Egypt after thre e day s, the pharaoh, seeing his 
complete economicr u in, decldedto gather his armies and 
pursue the Israelites with the aim of forcing their return to 
slavery and the recovery of the enormous treasures which 
had been taken out of Egypt. 15 

And he [pharaoh] made ready his chariot, and took his people 
[armies] with him: and he took six hundred chosen char iots, and all 
the chariots of Egypt, and captains over every one of them. 

The Israelites were overtaken at the borders of the Red 
Sea 16 at a point where escape seemed no longer possible. Je¬ 
hovah caused the waters of the sea to part miraculously, 
permitting the Israelites to pass over on dry ground. When 
the armies of pharaoh presumed to follow, the waters re¬ 
turned bringing complete destruction to the pursuing 
armies so that not a man lived to return to tell the story. 17 

And the waters returned, and covered the chariots, and the horse¬ 
men, and all the host of Pharaoh that came into the sea after them; 
there remained not so much as one of them. 
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Egvpt had been ruined economically. She was now ruined 
politically and militarily. Egypt was left without a rul er and 
without chariots or a protecting army. 18 

V/. Israel Occupies Palestine 

Because of the unbelief and rebellion of the liberated 
slaves, Jehovah was displeased with his people and permit¬ 
ted them to wander for forty years in the wilderness, and 
their children of the next generation only were permitted to 
enter the promised land under the leadership of Joshua. 
After a miraculous stopping of the waters of the Jordan 
River. Israel passed this barrier without incident and began 
the task of conquest. The walls of the critical fortifications 
of Jericho fell miraculously at the blast of the trumpets and 
the shouts of the people, and the city was put to the 
torch. 19 One after another of the cities of Canaan fell to the 
Israelites. Some were destroyed; others were spared as sub¬ 
sequent occupation sites. After a campaign of about six 
jears, the land was divi decTamong TKtTtrfbes by lot. 20 The 
conquest had not been completed however. Residues of the 
original inhabitants were permitted to remain in the land to 
try the people whether they would obey Jehovah or not. 
These, because of the disobedience of the people, were 
later used by Jehovah to oppress his people and turn them 
back to their allegiance to himself. During the entire p eriod 
between the Exodus and the organizat ion of Israel as a 
'kingdom in the days of Saul^ Egyp t~ is not mentioned in_ 
S cripture except with reference to past events. The name 
tive tnus leaves Egypt in political and economic eclipse 
during this extended period. 


Notes and References 

(1) Gen 15:1-3 (2) Gen 37:2 (3) Gen 41:1 (4) Gen. 41:39-44. (5) Gen. 47:23-26. (6) Gen. 
47 22 (margin). 27. (7) Gen 47:6, 11, 27 (8) Ex. 1:14. II. (9) Cf. Deut. 34:7, Ex. 16:35, and 
Josh 5 6 110) Ex 2:10. (11) Ex. 211-15; Acts 7:23ff. (12) 10 7. (13) Ex. 12:30, 31, 33. (14) Ex. 
12:36 Ex. 12:36. (15) Ex. 14.6, 7. (16) Ex. 14:9. The Hebrew at this point has also been trans- 
“J™ 25 ^ ea of Weeds or Sea of Reeds (Y-AC on Red Sea). It has been suggested that the 
body of water here referred to is not that now known as the Red Sea but is rather an arm of the 
Mediterranean Sea The identity of this body of water is not critical to the present discussion. 
(17) Ex 14 28; see also Ex. 15:5, 19; Ps 13615 (18) The discovery of the mummies of the 
various pharaohs supposed to have be£n YTT2Tpharaoh of the Exodus has led some to deny that 
Scripture teaches that the pharaoh of the Exodus lost his life in the Exodus incident. See Chap. 
Ill Sect IX fora discussion of this problem (19) Josh, 6:1, 2, 18-24. (20) Cf. Num. 14:33 and 
Josh 147, 10 



CHAPTER II 

THE DATE OF THE EXODUS 
IN ISRAELITE CHRONOLOGY 


With the pertinent points related to the Exodus and asso¬ 
ciated events before us, it next becomes of importance to 
determine the limits within which the Exodus event may be 
placed on the B.C. time scale, based on references from the 
Sacred Writings only. For the immediate discussion, an 
exact setting of the event is quite unnecessary since our 
purpose here is only to determine the limits within which 
the event must find its proper background in terms of 
Egyptian history if we are to consider Old Testament chro¬ 
nology as dependable. Opinions based on considerations 
outside the Scriptural accounts are thus disregarded for the 
time being. Observed deviations from these limits may then 
be regarded as errors in Scripture, or errors in the interpre¬ 
tation of Scripture, or errors in human reasoning. 

Unlike the problem of setting the date for Men a, the first^ 
Egyptian king,_ on which opinions have differed by more 
Than 3000 years, 1 the limits of interpretation of Old Testa¬ 
ment chronology with reference to the Exodus date are re¬ 
latively narrow. The limits of opinion which would appear 
to be acceptable within the concept of a dependability of 
these writings chronologically are included in the time era 
from the l ate seven teenth c entury to_the_ mid-fiftee nth__cen- 
tury B.C., arvariatiorTof less than 200 years^ While dates for 
the Exodus have been suggesFed Between these extremes, 
critical Bible scholars, for the most part, are divided into 
two groups, the difference of opinion resting on variant in¬ 
terpretations of the statements in I Kings 6T_and Acts 
13:19, 20. 

The record in I Kings was presumably written by the re¬ 
ligious chronographer at the time and reads: 

And it came to pass in the four hundre d and eightieth year a fter the 
children of Israel were come'"out ot the land of E gypt^ in the fourth 
,.year ot Solomon's reign over Israel, in the monthT)? ZiT, which is the 
second month, that he b'eean to build the h ouse of the Lord. 

The record of Acts was written by Luke and provides for 
us the words of Paul in a speech made to the people of An- 
tioch. Paul, a HeBrew~schblar7"is reviewing thepast~histor~y 
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of the Jews. The KJV renders his comments on the era in 
question in the words: 

And when he had destroyed seven nations in the land of Chanaan, 
he divided their land to them by lot. And after that he gave unto them 
judges^about the space of four hundred and fifty years,^ until Samuel 

The chronological data for the era from the Exodus to 
the fourth year of Solomon is given in Table I with Scrip¬ 
tural references. Examination of these figures will make it 
apparent that it is quite impossible that the elapsed time 
from the Exodus to the fourth year of the reign of Solomon 
was 480 years, if at the same time the period of the rule of 
^ the Judges was 450 years. The 480-vear period must include 
in addition to th e perio d o f the Judge s, the fort y years in 
the wilderness, 2 a period of six years for the initial phase of 
the conquest, 3 a period between the Conquest and the first 
judge which is not defined in Scripture but which Josephus 
gives as 18 years, 4 th e 40-vear reigns of Saul 3 and David. 6 
and three years into the reign of Solomon. 

About 330 years is thus the maximum that can logically 
be allowed of the 480 yea rs fnr the pprind of the fudges. 
This is 120 y ears short of the period as given to this era in 
t jie KJV re ndering of Acts 13:20. Yet it is quite anomalous 
that eitKef Paul or the chronographer of I Kings should 
make an error of more than 100 years in this matter, for 
both could be expected to have an unerring knowledge of 
the past history of Israel. Since Paul is spe aking extempora¬ 
neously, one might allow for some degree of approximation," 
but the qualification hardly allows for a deviation of more 
than a full century. 

The logical solutions to the problem within a plausible 
retention of these figures as of chronological value would 
lie in assuming a copyist error , the nature of which may be 
recognized and corrected, a mistranslation of one verse or 
the other, or a failure to properly comprehend what each 
writer meant by his statement. Herein lie the bases for the 
difference of opinion among Bible scholars on the date to 
be attributed to the Exodus. This situation has given rise to 
two interpretations, each with variations, which may be re¬ 
ferred to as the long and short chr onolo gies for the era of 
the Judges. ' 
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1. The Long Chronology 

One group of scholars, representing a minority opinion, 
would harmonize these two records by assuming that the 
48 0 years of I Kings 6:1 do not refer to elapsed time. V ari¬ 
ous alternate interpretaions have been devised in this direc- 
tion. One such would assume that the 480 years do not in¬ 
clude the various periods during which Israel was under the 
domination of foreign peoples. This interpretation is de¬ 
fended as allowable since during these periods of oppres¬ 
sion, the people were living in disobedience to the com¬ 
mands of Jehovah and hence the periods of oppression are 
not included since these are not part of the history of God’s 
chosen people. 7 This interpretation must presume that the 
chronographer of the Book of Kings recognized such a prin¬ 
ciple of computing time periods, an assumption which some 
might have difficulty in conceding since there is no other 
example in Scripture of the use of such a premise. A serious 
question may also be raised as to the validity of the neces¬ 
sary assumption that the one responsible for keeping these 
records would record such qualified data without indicating 
the qualification, if this principle were not one in general 
use. However, suppose that this explanation is tentatively 
granted as possible within the acceptable limits of Scriptur¬ 
al interpretation. 

Reference to Table I s hows that the summation of th e 
rules of the various judges, exclusive of Samuel whose peri¬ 
od of rule is not stated in Scripture, yields a figure of 339 
years. The corresponding summations! the periods of op-~ 
pression is 111 years. The sum of the two figures is just 450 
years. It might be reasoned that Paul s 450-year period is 
thus composed, but such a conclusion is not altogether logi¬ 
cal. The eight-year period of oppression by Cushan preced¬ 
ed the period of the Judges and should not be included in 
the 450 years while the rule of the last judge, Samuel, is 
not included as it should be. 

One might, in order to bypass this discrepancy, eliminate 
the eight years of oppression by Cushan as belonging to the 
post-Joshua era and include twelve years of judgeship for 
Samuel on the bas is of the statement of Josephus^To the et-I 
fee? that Samuel ruled 3CTyears, 18 ot which extende d into 
'ffiF fe ign of Saul. This yields a figure of 454 years which is 
still reasonable in' the light of the obvious approximation in 
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Paul s statement. 

A number of other schemes have been devised in line 
with the general concept of a long chronology for the era of 
the Judges, each with its own assumptions in support of de¬ 
tails. Each of these in turn must be considered as specula¬ 
tive since there are no unequivocal bases in Scripture in 
support of the assumptions involved. The most that can be 
hoped for from such speculation is to show that the longer 
chronology of the Judges is not at notable variance with the 
information provided in Scripture. Within this limitation, 
we may concur that such interpretations are worthy of con¬ 
sideration. In so doing, we are not granting that such 
schemes represent the most reasonable interpretations of 
Bible chronology. If, on the other hand, such an interpreta¬ 
tion leads us to a relatively complete solution to the related 
problems, while the short chronology leads to confusion, 
there would be little by way of choice but to accept the 
long chronology. 

II. The Short Chronology 

A second group of scholars, representing a majority opin¬ 
ion, take the 480 years of I Kings 6:1 as true elapsed time 
and explain the apparent discrepancy in the KJV rendering 
of Acts 13:20 as rising from an unfortunate selection from 
variant readings of the verse as found in other manuscripts. 
Textual evidence favors the reading as given in the RSV 
which reads: 9 ~ ~ ‘ 

... he gave them their land as an inheritance for about four hun¬ 
dred fifty years. And after that he gave them judges until Samuel the 
prophet 

If this be taken as the correct rendering of the statement 
as originally given by Paul, the 450-year period falls before 
the time of the Exodus and not during the period of the 
Judges. Since the period as given is obviously approximate, 
it may be taken as that from the promise to Abraham to the 
entrance of Israel into' the land of Canaam During this 
time, the land was theirs only as a promised inheritance 
and not in actuality. Paul also gives the length of the peri¬ 
od from the promise to the giving of the law at Sinai, just 
following the Exodus, as 430 vears.^^ The two statements 
are now consistent providing confirmation for the correct¬ 
ness of the RSV rendering. The approximate period of 450 
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years is then more exactly j!70 years hv addition of the 40 
years in the wilderness to the 430. 

ArT alternate method used to attain harmony between I 
Kings 6:1 and Acts 13:20 would recognize Moses and Josh¬ 
ua as belonging to the period of the Judges. This interpre- 
taion has been deemed reasonable since these two leaders 
acted in the capacity of judges. 11 This interpretation, how¬ 
ever, would not appear to be permissible within the ren¬ 
dering of either the KJV or the RSV. 12 

TABLE 1 

Chronological Data for the Period from the Exodus to Solomon 



Post- 

Era 


Era 



Exodus 

of the 

Periods of 

of the 



era 

Judges 

Oppression 

Kings 

References 

Wilderness wandering 

40 yrs 




Num. 14:33 

Joshua's Conquest 

6 yrs 




Josh. 14:7f 

To the death of Joshua 

20 yrs° 





Post-Joshua era 

18 yrs.** 


8 yrs' 

0 

°Jdg. 3.8 

Rule of Othniel, peace 


40 yrs 



Jud. 3:11 

Moabite oppression 



18 yrs 


Jdg. 3:14 

Ehud’s judgeship, peace 

80 yrs 000 



Jdg. 3.30 

Canaanite oppression 



20 yrs 


Jdg. 4:3 

Rule of Deborah, peace 


40 yrs 



Jdg. 5:31 

Midianite oppression 



7 yrs 


Jdg 6:1 

Rule of Gideon, peace 


40 yrs 



Jdg. 8:28 

Rule of Abimelech 


3 yrs 



Jdg. 9:22 

Rule of Tola 


23 yrs 



Jdg. 10:2 

Rule of Jair 


22 yrs 



Jdg 10:3 

Philistine and Ammonite 


18 yrs 


Jdg. 10:7 

oppression 






Rule of Jephthat 


6 yrs 



Jdg 12:7 

Rule of Ibzan 


7 yrs 



Jdg. 12:8 

Rule of Elon 


10 yrs 



Jdg. 12:11 

Rule of Abdon 


8 yrs 



Jdg. 12:14 

Philistine oppression 



40 yrs 


Jdg. 13:1 

Rule of Samson 


20 yrs 



Jdg. 15:20 

Rule of Eli 


40 yrs 



I Sam. 4:18 

Rule of Samuel 


? 



I Sam. 715 

Reign of Saul 




40 yrs 

Acts 13:21 

Reign of David 




40 yrs 

1 Kings 2:11 

Into reign of Solomon 




3 yrs 

I Kings 6:1 

Totals 


339 + ? 

111 

83 



"The length of the period from the end of the Conquest to the death of Joshua is not given 
in Scripture Josephus gives the period as 20 yrs (J-AJ, Bk V, chap 1, par 28). 

‘"Josephus gives this period as 18 yrs. It would seem that the period reaches to the time of 
the first judge, and hence includes the 8-year period of the oppression under Cushan. 
Ibid., 3k. VI, chap. 5, par. 4. 

* * "jslpnrifrar Js recorded to have judged Israel fol lowing Ehud. but no data are provided rela¬ 
tive to the duration of his rule (Jdg. 3:31). 
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Bv any thesis that accepts the 480-years of I Kings 6:1 as 
true elapsed time, the date for the Exodus may be calculat¬ 
ed bv moving backward in time 480 years from the date for 
the fourth vear of Solomon. The most recent refinement of 
this date places the fourth year of Solomon in the year 
967 -966 B.C. leading "us by the'Jewish calendar to the year 
144 5 B.C. for the Exodus date! 13 /For reasons that will be¬ 
come apparent as we proceed, the short chronology is here 
accepted as the more defensible interpretation of Bible 
chronology. In order to avoid all problems that might rise 
from the acceptance of this date as absolute, we shall take 
this date as a very close approximation in the discussions 
that follow. There remains the problem of demonstrating 
that the chronology of the period of the Judges can be fit¬ 
ted satisfactorily into the short chronology. 

III. The Periods of the Judges not Necessarilu Consecutive 

Reference to Table I shows that if the period of the 
judges is to be compressed into a period of about 330 years, 
which is the approximate maximum allowable fraction of 
the 480 years, the periods involved must have overlapped to 
some degree. The details provided in the Books of Judges 
and Samuel leave room for assuming considerable parallel¬ 
ism, some of which represented contemporary rule of 
judges, others which represented parallelism of judgeship 
and oppression. 

The judges came fro m various places in the geography of 
Israel and there was no common capital from which they 
ruled. Qthniel, The first judge, was from the tribe of Judah 1 4 
on the south; Tola was from the tribe o f Issachar 15 on the 
jiorth; Samso n was from the tribeof Da n, 16 while Elon was 
from th e tribe of Zeb ulon, l7 ~bo t h on the~north : Deborah / 5 " 
Samuel/ 9 and Abdon 30 w ere from the tribe of Ephraim in 
central Palestine. There is thus no necessity for presuming 
mat each of these ruled over the entire territory of Israel 
except as so indicated, and hence no necessity for presum¬ 
ing that the line ruled altogether in succession. 

Neither were the oppressions over Israel over the entire. 
_nation. The mostnotable of these is thp last 40-year oppres¬ 
sion under the P hilistines; yet the t erritory actually o ccu¬ 
pied by thtTPhjl lstlnes at ihSI time"would seem not to have 
T>eem-tELexce ss of perhaps ten per cent of the totaT It~iTndr 
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at all improbable that one section of the country was under 
foreign domination while another section was under the 
rule of a judge. The A mmonite oppression evidently in¬ 
volved primarily tne territory east of To rHan- 21 while botK 
^Eli and Samson j udged Israel during the p eriod of oppres¬ 
sion by the Philistines. 22 Unless we presume that the judges 
did not count the periods of their rule under oppression as 
part of the period attributed to them, some overlapping 
must be assumed. It is certain that Samuel continued to 
rule as judge many years after the annoin ting of SaufTor it 
wasTie^vTid^anhbmteT the subsequent king, David, 25 an in¬ 
cident - that 2Qut3~inot have occurred significantly^ earlier 
ihap jhe 25th year o PhauTs reign. The Scriptures tell us 
that Samuel judged Israel all the days of his life, yet he 
lived more than half way through the reign of Saul. 24 


IV. A Suggested Chronology of the Late Judges 

With these figures in mind, it is possible to arrive at a 
credible chronology of the period of the judges within the 
limits of the short chronology. No claim is made that this is 
the only credible scheme that might be devised. The criti¬ 
cal area of the^structureis that frorn Jephthah to Saul Jeph- 
dbaH stated that 300 years had elapsed from the conquest 
onfTesb bon "und er ]osbua To bis owrTdayr 23 Since the figure 
Ts a round number, it is evident That The Tigure was intend¬ 
ed to be only approximate. It is here assumed that the actu¬ 
al period was closer to 290 years and this figure is here used 
in setting up the tentative chronology of Figure 1. 

On the late end of the 480-year period, we must allow 3 
years in the reign of Solomon, 40 years for David, and 40 
years tor Saul. With the 40 years between the Exodus and 
the Conquest, 413 of the 480 years have been accounted 
for. This leaves 67 years for the period from the victory 
over the Ammonites by Jephthah to the reign of Saul. Ref¬ 
erence to Table I shows that the periods remaining to be 
accounted for are: 


The rule of Jephthah 

6 years 

The rule of Ibzan 

6 years 

The rule of Elon 

10 years 

The rule of Abdon 

8 years 

The Philistine oppression 

40 years 

The rule of Samson 

20 years 

The rule of Eli 

40 years 
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To these must be added the 20-year period of I Sam. 7:2 
and any part of Samuel’s judgeship prior to the reign of 
Saul not included in this 20-vear period. 2B 

These periods need not be considered as having followed 
in sequence. In fact, Scripture provides indications that this 
was not the case. Samson s entire life falls within the per iod 
of Philistine oppression.- 7 The last half of Eli ’s r ule was con¬ 
temp orary with the first half of t he 40-vear Philistine do mi 7 " 
nation. It is not clear trom Scr ipture whether Samuel's 
judgeshipbegan with the death of Eli or after the 20 years 
of 1 Samuel 7:Z. it is assumed here that his rule began with 
the final victory ’overThe P hilis tines, 29 and that the judge- 
ship of Samson tails in the 20-vear interim oFT Samuel Y:Z' 
though a different position might be assumed without at- 
fecting the credibility of the structure. There is thus room 
in the account for presuming that all or part of the period 
involving the rules of Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon 
falls within the rule of Eli and the 20-year period of I Sam¬ 
uel 7:2. 

Jephthah brought to an end the 18-year o ppression by 
the Ammonites . m There is no mention of deliverance at this 
time from the contemporary oppression by the Philistines. 
It may be assumed that the 18 and 40 year oppressions by 
the Philistines were in succession, or even that the 18 year 
period is included in the 40 years. 


The only clue provided by Scripture as to the length of 

™rcr «~ l_■ !* o z . _ \Tz~r\r rx ctr ~ 


JJamueLs 

an old man 
must 
ing.' 
also 


Ing of Saul is th at was 
at the time of Saul’s annointing 31 and hence 
at the time oUDavid’s annoint- 


have been very old 

^ci rther pa rallelism prior to the r ule of Jephthah must 
Be” assume JT Howe ver^ we "have no suggestions in 
TScripture as^jo whe re in the history of the Judges these par¬ 
allel rules occurred. ~~ 



Figure 1. A Suggested Chronology of the 480-Year Period 


1200 B.C. 1100 1000 



A. 480 years extending back to the Exodus dat e c. 1445 B. C. <2 

B. The approximate 300-year period refined to an~'assume3~290 years. 

C. The 18-year oppression by the Ammonites and Philistines. 

D. The 40-year oppression by the Philistines assumed to be in sequence to the 18-year oppression. 

E. The 4Q^year rule of Eli, the last of which parall eled ...th&_first half of the 40-year oppression. 

F. The 20-year~period between the death of E n and the end of the Philistine oppression. 

G. The subsequent period of judgeshjp by Samuel reaching more than half way through the reign of Saul. 

H. The 40-year reign of Saul. “ " " ~. .. .. ™.—— 

J. The 40-year reign of David. 

K. The three and a fraction years into the reign of Solomon. 

L. The rule of Samson. 
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Notes and References 

d' Suggested dates In earlier historians ranged from 5867 (Champollion-Gigeac) to 2350 
BC * Wilkinson) A more recent date now widely accepted places Mena at c. 2850 B.C. (2) 
Num 14 :>v *3' Cf Ji^sh. U:7. 10. *4) Josh. 24:31; J-AJ, Bk. VI, chap. 5, par. 4. (5) Acts 
13 21 Stv SDABC. Vol. IK pp 131-33 for discussion of the problem of Saul s reign. (6) II 
Sam 5 4 i7) Personal communication. (8) J-AJ, Bk. VI, chap. 13. par 5. (9) See SDABC’ on 
Acts 13 20 also page 10 of the same volume for the significance of ‘textual evidence favors 
the reading *10' Gal. 3:17. till Personal communication. (12) Since the KJV gives the 450 
vears as after the division b> lot w hich cannot include Moses and only part of Joshua s rule 
Vet b\ the R5Y, the 450 years is that period during which the land was theirs only as an in¬ 
heritance and thus ends before the period of the Judges. (13) T-MNHK (14) See Num. 13:6 
where the brother of Othniel (Caleb) is said to be from the tribe of Judah; cf. Josh. 15:17. 
* 151 Jdu 101 * 16) Jdg 13:2. 24. 25 (17) Jdg. 1211 (18) Jdg. 4:5. (19) I Sam. 1:1, 2, 20. (20) 
Jud 12:15. *2D Jdg 11 (22) Jdg 13:1; 15:20; 1 Sain 4:1. 13 (23) I Sam. 16:2, 11-13. (24) I 
Sam 7:15 16:13. Since Dav id was 30 years old at his accession (II Sam. 5:4), and since he 
was but a box at the time~dTTiTs^annointing, this must have been abou t 20 years into the reign 
of Saul (25) Jdg 11:26. (26) i.e.. any time that may have elapsed between I "yam 7 z ana 
8:1. (2i) Cf Jdg. 13:5: 14:4. and 16:30. (28) Cf 1 Sam. 4:18; 7:2, 13. Sinc e El) judged 4Q 
vears. and since the 40-year oppression under the Philistines did not end untif 20 years after 
the death of Eli. it follows that the first half of this 40 years was under the judgeship of Eli. 
(29) I Sam 7:2. (30) Jdg 10 7, 8; 11:32. (31) I Sam. 81-4; 12:2. (32) See note 24. 




CHAPTER III 


DIFFICULTIES IN LOCATING THE 
EXODUS BACKGROUND WITHIN THE 
LIMITS OF BIBLE CHRONOLOGY 


With the Exodus event placed by Old Testament chro¬ 
nology within the era between the late 17th and mid-15th 
centuries, it would seem that the problem of locating the 
event in Egyptian history should present no particular diffi¬ 
culty. On the other hand, one might approach the problem 
with the hope that Egyptian history might help us to de¬ 
cide which of the previously discussed chronologies is cor¬ 
rect, since the criteria for placing the event are severe if the 
Biblical accounts are to be considered as completely histori¬ 
cal. 


Granting a historical dependability in the Old Testament 
accounts, the point of the Exodus should be marked by 
some unconcealable crisis in Egypt, both economically and 
politically. This point should be followed by several centu¬ 
ries of notably decreased political power as indicated by the 
severity of the catastrophe in connection with the Exodus, 
and by the absence of any post-Exodus mention of Egypt in 
the Scriptures until the time of Solomon. The point of the 
Exodus should follow by not more than a century, and 
probably by much less, the appearance of a king whose 


name was Rameses, and this king should provide evidence 
of having been a gr eat builder u sing brick , specifically so in 
the eastern Delt a re gion where the Israelites lived.. The Ex¬ 
odus event should be preceded by a record of an extended 


famine in Egypt in proper time relation to the Exodus inci¬ 
dent to confirm the presence of the Israelites in Egypt in 


the first place. 

In Palestine, the event should be followed shortly by ar¬ 


chaeological evidence of a rapid conquest of the territory to 
be attributed to the Israelites under Joshua. These evi¬ 
dences could be expected to be revealecT by the appearance 
of a new type of pottery (culture) which extended from Me- 
giddo on the north into the Negeb area on the south. This 
same era should reveal a sedentary occupation of the terri¬ 
tories of Edom andI Moab a s indicated by the refusal of 
their kings ny_pprmit the Israelites to pass through their ter- 
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ritories peacefully and by the mention of cities in the Scrip¬ 
tural accounts. On the other hand, it is not to be expected 
that there will be any evidence of a change in culture in 
these areas since the Israelites did not occupy the territories 
of Edom and Moab throughout the subs equent periods oT 
t he judges and~the monarchy . There should be evidence at 
this point for the tallerT walls of Jericho by other than 
human causes. Essentially coincident in time with this dis¬ 
aster, the site of Ai should reveal a complete destruction, 
which was to remai n a ‘heap forever’ . If there are to be 
found any evidences oT~ tTie~ Hittites i n Palestine, these 
should cease at the point of the Conquest, since the Hittites 
were then driven out of this area and permitted to find a 
new home. While this list is by no means complete, it is 
adequate to lay before the reader some of the minimal finds 
to be expected from the archaeological investigations in 
Egypt and in Palestine, if Scripture is to be taken as histori¬ 
cally reliable, even in its major aspects. Other examples will 
be introduced as the discussion proceeds. 

Once the point of the Exodus and the Conquest are lo¬ 
cated by a satisfactory agreement with Scripture on these 
incidents, one could synchronize the histories of Egypt and 
Palestine at these points and expect to arrive at a chronolo¬ 
gy for the entire ancient world whose dates would be large¬ 
ly a matter of refinement. 

This has proved to be anything but the case. Within the 
limits of the framework of current opinion, there is no point 
in Egyptian history between the late 17th and 15th centu¬ 
ries as imposed by Bible chronology and the traditional 
chronology of Egypt that even approaches these specifica¬ 
tions at a distance. To be sure one can find in Egyptian his¬ 
tory points that are marked by a precipitous eclipse of 
power but these do not fall between the limits imposed by 
Bible chronology. One can find records of severe famine in 
Egypt. Two such inscriptions suggest that the coming of 
the famine was known in advance as stated of the famine of 
Joseph s time, but these cannot be dated in the expected 
time position relative to current placements of the Exodus. 
There is no evidence to indicate that any XVIIIth Dynasty 
king did any significant building in the eastern Delta region 
occupied by the Israelites as demanded by the XVIIIth Dy¬ 
nasty setting of the Exodus, and no evidence that the Hyk- 
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sos of the 17th or 16th century did any significant building 
at all. A vast building program did occur in this area under 
Ra meses II of the XIXth Dy nasty, but this is too late to he 
includedvvifThn the limits of l3ible c hronology for the era of 
TTuTOppression^ ~~~-" ' ~~ 

Kings by the name of Rameses are familiar in Egyptian 
history, but these kings are far out of line with the interval 
between the 17th and 15th centuries. Perhaps the most sur¬ 
prising of all is the apparent complete absence of any 
Egyptian records from this era to indicate that there ever 
were any Israelites in Egypt, either as slaves or as free men, 
or that there ever was such an event as the Exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt, to say nothing of the absence of any 
indication of catastrophe or crisis such as must have accom¬ 
panied the Exodus event as described in Scripture. 

While there are evidences of destruction in Palestine 
throughout this era, these evidences are spread over a pro¬ 
longed period and do not reflect a conquest within a rela¬ 
tively short period of time as is to be expected from the 
Scriptural account of the Conquest. Fallen walls at the site 
of Jericho have been found, apparently toppled by an 
earthquake, but the associated pottery is dated many centu¬ 
ries earlier than the date attributed to the Conquest by any 
current theory. The remains of the destruction of the site 
identified as Ai from its location have also been found. 1 The 
pottery indicates a date in the same general era as the fall¬ 
en walls at Jericho to agree with Scripture, la but this date 
is again separated by centuries from the Biblical date for 
the Conquest. According to Glueclq 2 the era assigned to the 
Conquest in the XVIIIth Dynasty reveals no sedentary oc¬ 
cupation of Edom and Moab in cities who could have said 
“yes or “no” to a request by the Israelites for passage 
through the land. Settlemen t in Edom and Moab withi n 
.cities did not begin short ot c. 1250 B.C. i n Terms oFTHe 
[adi tiona L-iditQii Qlogy. These and other observations have 
forcecTThe placement of the Exodus down in the 13th cen- 
tury, leaving far too short an era for the Judges to allow for 
any satisfactory degree of dependability of the Scriptural 
accounts for this era. The Hittites, who are placed in south¬ 
ern Palestine by Scripture, do not belong in Palestine at all. 
Archaeology places the Hittites far to the north in the area 
of Asia Minor with no evidence, in terms of popular views, 
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that they ever occupied so much as a square foot of land 
later occupied by the Israelites. 

While this list of discrepancies cou ld be multiplied , the 
examples provided should be adequateT to serve as a^basis 
for recognizing that there are but two logical approaches to 
the solution of the problems of archaeology as related to 
Scripture. One is to abandon the concept that Scripture has 
the degree of reliability historically to be expected if these 
writings are what they claim to be. This is the direction 
taken by scholars generally in evaluating Scripture as a 
compilation of myths a nd lege nds. The other is to recognize 
that there is something fundamentally in error with the tra¬ 
ditional views relative to the chronology of Egypt, and 
hence with the chronologies of those nations and peoples 
whose history is tied to that of Egypt. This is the alterna¬ 
tive accepted in the production of this work. 

While it is true that a few of the difficulties are alleviated 
by the theory which places the ^Exodus jp th^ or 

16th centuries, such a move does not provide anything re¬ 
sembling a complete solution, and other difficulties are in¬ 
troduced that are of equal magnitude. If this placement 
even approached such a solution, it might serve as a work¬ 
ing hypothesis, but even this is not the case, the problems 
rising from this placement being as large as those from the 
XVIIIth Dynasty placement. 

I. The Fact of the Exodus Confirmed 

In the face of these difficulties, there might be a tempta¬ 
tion to drop the entire Biblical account as having no histori¬ 
cal value whatever, and to conclude that the Israelites 
never were in Egypt, that there never was any such inci¬ 
dent as the Exodus and hence no need to recognize such an 
incident as the conquest of the territory of Palestine by the 
Israelites. This position has not been deemed possible, even 
by those who do not regard Scripture as a dependable his¬ 
torical source, or who would define history in such a man¬ 
ner as to include myth and legend as history. 

Three reasons may be noted. Firstly, if Scripture is delet¬ 
ed completely as a historical source, there is no basis left for 
even a beginning for the really meaningful interpretation of 
the archaeology of Palestine. Secondly, the Exodus and as¬ 
sociated events were simply too deeply rooted in the later 
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Scriptural writings and in the writings of historical com¬ 
mentators of antiquity to allow such a total disregard of 
these records. And thirdly, a number of points related to 
the Exodus have been convincingly confirmed. 

There are, for example, a number of evidences to indi¬ 
cate that the Israelites were influenced by Egyptian culture 
to a degree not otherwise explainable than by an extended 
sojourn in Egypt. If they were in Egypt for a period of time 
and later occupied Palestine, then there must have been 
some sort of an Exodus out of Egypt and some sort of a 
conquest of Palestine. A number of names of persons men¬ 
tioned in Scripture of this era are not Hebrew in origin but 
are clearly Egyptian. Wright commented thus on this 
point: 3 

. . . Moses , an abbreviation of a longer name, is fr om an Eg yptian 
verb meaning ToTbear, beget. The same verbal element occurs in 
such Egyptian names as Thutmose and Rameses th e first syllable s of 
which a re god-names whileThe remainder indicates tha t the god is the 
~begett er of the person named. Other Levite names appairently ac¬ 
quired from the Egyptian language are Phin ehas, Hophni, Pashur, and 
perhaps Hur and Merari. "" ~ 

The name of Joseph is still to be found on maps of 
Egypt, having been applied to a canal that is regarded by 
the populace as having been built by Joseph of Scripture. 1 
The Biblical narratives refer to the land of Goshen where 
the Israelites dwelt as the land of Rameses. 5 This name is 
applied to one of the two treasure cities which the Israelites 
built for the pharaoh under slavery. 6 The name Rameses is 
a familiar one in Egyptian history having been taken by a 
long line of rulers of the XIXth and XXth Dynasties, the 
second of the line being commonly regarded as the builder 
of the cities of Raamses and Pithom of the Scriptural ac¬ 
count. Sites believed to represent the ruins of these cities 
have been located by archaeologists in the eastern delta re¬ 
gion. In the ruins of the city identified as Pi-Rameses, the 
name of king Rameses II appears in profusion. The name of 
the second store city, Pithom, means ‘House of Thom. 
Thom is recognized as the name of one of the Egyptian 
gods. 

The Egyptian inscriptions tell of a famine of extended 
duration for which preparations were made in advance and 
for which the accumulated food was distributed to the peo- 
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pie during the crisis period. 7 This would seem to provide 
the Egyptian counterpart of the story of the famine of Jo¬ 
seph's day. At least, no method of predicting famines in ad¬ 
vance by the Egyptians has come to light otherwise. Thus 
while the placement of the Exodus in its proper background 
in Egyptian history remains a critical problem, the fact of 
the existence of Israel in Egypt for a significant period of 
time can hardly be denied. The evidences are adequate for 
precluding the assumption that the entire story of the Exo¬ 
dus is fictitious. 

II. Confirmation of the Conquest 

Once the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt is accepted as 
fact, there is no alternative to also recognizing some sort of 
an Exodus out of Egypt and some sort of a conquest of Pal¬ 
estine. On this basis alone, scholars have felt compelled to 
accept also the Conquest as a fact. The Scriptures are very 
specific in providing the details of this conquest. In fact, if 
one drops out of early Scripture those parts dealing with 
the Exodus and the subsequent Conquest, there is so little 
left that there is no significant reason for even regarding 
the material as legendary. 

Archaeology has provided evidence that is regarded by 
most scholars as convincing that such a conquest occurred. 
Not a single expression of doubt has been met by the writer 
on this point though there is a wide difference of opinion as 
to the date to be attributed to this incident and to the de¬ 
tails relative to its accomplishment. One difficulty lies in 
the evidence that the destructions in Palestine assigned to 
what is regarded aTtffe general era of the Conquest cannot 
be confined within the short period allotted to the initial 
phase of the incident as described in Scripture. 8 The destruc¬ 
tions belong to a prolonged period which spans the era 
from Thutmose III to Rameses II and late r. This is a period"' 1 
"~of~ ~5’bmjt 13 d years, t o be sure, there was a later and more 
gradual phase of the settlement of the Israelites in Pales¬ 
tine, but Scriptur e certainly nirhires the major cities of Pal¬ 
estine as having been taken during a brief period not in ex- 
cessjJF sbTyears. 9 " 11 ~ 

It is thus not the matter of the factual nature of the 
Scriptural records relative to the Exodus and the Conquest 
which provide the problems to be dealt with in this work; it 
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Table II 


The Kings of Egypt During the Period Covered by Various Theories 
Relative to the Date of the Exodus 

The period of the late XIIIth Dynasty and the Hyksos era 1778-1580° 
The subsequent kings, to Rameses III, in the order given 
by Manetho with the commonly assigned identifications 
with names from the monuments are: 00 
Amqsis (Ahmose) 

Chebron (unidentified) 

Ammenophis (Amenhotep I) 

Miphres (H atshepsut) 

_(Thutmose II) 

Misphragmuthosis (Thutmose III) _ 1501-1447° 

Tuthmosis (Thutmose tV) ~~ --- —. ~ — 

Amenophis (Amenhotep II) 

Orus (Amenhotep III) 

Achencheres (not recognized 
by monuments) 

Athoris __ 

Cencheres ( H ) 

Acherres ( " ) ^ 

Cherres ( " 1 


Alternate kings by the 
monuments 
Amen hotep IV (Akhnaton) 


Armais (Harmhab) 

_ _ . (Rameses I) 

Ramesscs (Rameses II) 
ipnlsTMerr 


" ^Sakere 

Tutenkhamon 

SetLl 


Arnmenopf 
4 antikings 


(Mernepta li) 


1292-1225 


Rameses III 


“The dates for the end of the Hyksos era and for the early kings of Dynasty XVIII are re¬ 
garded as .astronomically fixed However, see Vol. II, Chap IV for a criticism of the premis¬ 
es on which tKiT’dating methoa rests. 

"“Manetho’s figures for reign lengths obviously represent some degree of overlapping, not 
always defined by the monuments Breasted’s figures have been criticized in that he takes 
the minimal figure as indicated by the latest extant inscription. Hence the figures given 
above should be taken as approximate assignments in terms of current chronological views. 

is rather the problem of satisfactorily harmonizing the de¬ 
tails of these accounts with the available archaeological data 
and of locating the proper background for these events in 
Egyptian history. The latter phase of the problem is thus 
inseparably related to that of reconciling the chronologies 
of Egypt and Israel, and of identifying the pharaohs re¬ 
ferred to but which are not specifically named. The Biblical 
mention of the name Rameses in connection with the build¬ 
ing of the treasure cities under slavery suggests that the 
pharaoh of the Oppression had this name. Even this as¬ 
sumption is questioned by many scholars, and must be de¬ 
nied by those who hold to an Exodus between the 17th and 
15th centuries as required by the long and short chronolo¬ 
gies of the judges respectively. 
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The kings of Egypt currently assigned dates within the 
period encompassed by the suggested dates for the Exodus 
are given in Table 11. The suggested placements are (1) at 
an unspecified date in the Hyksos period, (2) at the end of 
the reign of Thntmose III (or early in the reign of Amen- 
hotep ID, (3) in the reign of Raineses II and (4) a less de¬ 
fensible date in the reign of Rameses III. 1 " 

III. Problems in the XVIHth Dynasty Exodus Theory 

Reference to Table II shows that the date c. 1445 B.C. as 
assigned to the Exodus by the XVIIIt h Dynasty setting of 
this incident, belongs to the early reign of Amenhotep II, or 
if one allows for a possible error of half a decade in the tig- 
ures, the date might be set at or near the end of the reign 
of Thutmose III. Difficulties of gigantic proportions rise 
from the placement of the Exodus in either of these posi¬ 
tions. Thutmose II I w as undoubtedly the mo st powerful 
ruler who ever occupied the throne of Egypt. During his 
reign, the Egyptian empire was expanded to reach the wid¬ 
est limitseverjij^^^ history and included 

all of the area now known as Palestine and specifically all 
of the territory conquered by Joshua some forty years 
later. 11 , 12 

This battle at last enabled Thutmose to do what he had been 
fighting ten years to attain, for he himself now crossed the Euphrates 
into Mitanni and set up his boundary tablet on the east side, an 
achievement of which none of his fathers could boast. 

Thutmose III reached the Euphrates River, which was the natural 
boundary of the Egyptian Empire at its greatest extent. 

Egypt held some degree of control of this area for 150 ^ 
years or more after the reign of Thutmose III, probably not 
contin uously nor in the sense of military occupation, but as 
~a tributary which was for no long time immune from 
trouble except as the tribute imposed was paid. This control 
was sufficient to make quite incredible a joint control by 
both Egypt and Israel during the period of the judges with¬ 
out evidence of military conflicts. Yet the Scriptures are en¬ 
tirely silent as to any such conflict between Joshua or his 
successors and the Egyptians; jior is there the remotest sort 
_of hint from the period of thejudges ot any contact what¬ 
ever betw 'een Israel an d Egypt, I srael was repeatedly of> 
pressed by neighboring peoples during this time but never 
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is Egypt mentioned as being in any way related to these 
conflicts. The situation presents an anomaly which cannot 
be disregarded. How could the rising power of Israel under 
Joshua conquer such a large slice of the Egyptian empire 
without any evidence of such a conquest appearing in ei¬ 
ther the Egyptian or Hebrew records? How could Israel 
hold this territory for several centuries without any military 
conflict between the two nations? 

This anomaly is only the beginning of difficulties. Ac¬ 
cording to Scripture, the pharaoh of Jthe^Exodus had his 
palace in the Delta region, not far removed from the labor¬ 
ing Israelites. This situation had existed from the time of 
Moses birth as evidenced by the finding of the child Moses 
in the b ulrushe s bv the king's daughter 13 Thutmose III and 
his successors all had their capitals, and of necessity their 
palaces, far to the south of the Delta at Thebes. 

Inscriptions of a profuse nature are extant from the reign 
of Thutmose III, but there is not the remotest sort of hint 
of any severe economic or political crisis at this time as is to 
be expected from the incidents associated with the Exodus 
as noted in Scripture. It was a time of unparallelled pros¬ 
perity. The coffers of Egypt were filled to the brim with 
the booty of numerous successful wars and the tribute and 
loot from the conquered peoples. The prosperity to which 
Egypt rose under Thutmose III continued unabated into 
the reign of his successor Amenhotep II. 1 ’ There is no room 
in this era for the experience of the Exodus as related in 
Scripture. 

While Thuti p fl Sfi III did £xtensjye ^ building, this construc¬ 
tion was not in Jbrick as stated of the building by the Israel¬ 
ites under slavery. The use of brick had long since been re¬ 
placed by ^stone secured from quarries along the Nile 
River. 16 Nor was his building program in the eastern Delta 
region where the cities of Pi-Thom and Pi-Rameses have 
been located. It is certain that neither Thutmose III nor 
Amenhotep II nor any other king of Dynasty XVIII had 
anything to do with the construction of these cities. This 
conclusion is brought to our attention in a most convincing 
manner by Wri ght. 17 

Now the point which must be stressed is this: if the Israelites 

worked in labor battalions on the construction of the city of Rameses, 

it must have been during the reign of Rameses II (1290-1224 B.C.) 
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and perhaps that of his father, but not before. Previously when the 
identification of this city was still in doubt, many scholars have be¬ 
lieved that the “store ci ties" of Ex. 1:11 might have been built earlier, 
perhaps under\)ueen Hatshepsut or Pharaoh Thutmose III just before 
and after 1500 B.C. arid that The writer of Ex. 1:11 was merely giving 
us the l ater name_ ^of^the^-City of Rameses and not the earlier name. 
TaTTmgdheir cue from the statement in 1 Kings 6:1 that the Exodus oc¬ 
curred 480 years before Solomon built the Temple in Jerusalem, these 
scholars came to the conclusion that the Exodus took place about 1440 
B.C. or just before. Now that the site of Rameses has been located at 
Tanis, we are forced to conclude that this figure must be explained in 
another way ... We now' know that if there is any historical value at 
all to the story-city tradition in Exodus (and there is no reason to 
doubt its reliability) then Israelites must have been in Egypt at least 
during the early part of the reign of Rameses II. After much digging 
at Tanis by the archaeologists Mariette y Petrie , and Montet, not a sin¬ 
gle object of the Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty hds been found there. 
[Emphasis ours ] 

W hile the evidence referred to by Wright is negative, 
nevertheless the complete absence of any evidence of buildr 
ing by any of the XVI1 Ith Dynasty kings in the area of Pi- 
Rameses must be accepted as indicating that the Exodus 
and the previous period of oppression could not have oc¬ 
curred during the era of this dynasty. The era immediately 
preceding the Exodus should reveal unmistakable evidence 
of a large building program in this area that by no means 
could be concealed from archaeologists. The theory of an 
Exodus in the era of Thutmose III or of Amenhotep II does 
not provide the proper background in the preceding period 
for the enslavement of the Israelites. 

The king commonly credited with the building of the 
city of Pi-Rameses (Rameses II), on the basis of the appear¬ 
ance of his name in profusion among the ruins, did not 
begin his long reign of 66 years for more than 150 years 
after the death of Thutmose III. Since the store-cites were 
certainly built many years before the Exodus, the place¬ 
ment of the Oppression during or prior to the reign of 
Thutmose III is a century and a half or more out of line 
with this construction by Rameses II. Is one really adhering 
to Scripture as reliable history by accepting the 480 years of 
I Kings 6:1 and accepting also a setting for the Exodus and 
the Oppression in an era that is a complete blank as far as 
providing any evidence of a building program in the Delta 
region? 
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Since Moses was born under slavery and since he was 80 
years old at the Exodus, ls the initiation of slavery must have 
been this long at least before the Exodus. This would call 
for an extension of the period of slavery and of rule from 
the Delta region back through the reign of Queen Hatshep- 
sut and well into the reign of her predecessors. None of 
these monarchs ruled from the Delta area; none did anv 
significant building there; and what should be of further 
concern is that all indications point to Queen Hatshepsut as 
one whose last thought or wish was to conquer or control 
other peoples. She was a peaceful soul whose primary ambi¬ 
tion was to beautify her capital. 19 

... If we have spent some space on her buildings and expeditions, 
it has been because she was a woman, in an age when warfare was im¬ 
possible for her sex, and great achievements could only be hers in the 
arts and enterprises of peace. 

Thutmose III as her coregent was irked for the 22 years of 
this coregencv because of her total disinclination as first 
ruler to undertake anything resembling a military expedi¬ 
tion. Nor is there any significant support, beyond the de¬ 
mands of the current views on the Exodus placement, for 
the proposed identification of Hatshepsut with the foster- 
mother of Moses. There is nothing in the Scriptural account 
to indicate that this daughter of the pharaoh ever became a 
queen-ruler of Egypt. 

No suggestion of a famine inscription in Egypt has ap¬ 
peared that can be properly related in time to an Exodus in 
the mid-XVIIIth Dynasty. We do not lack for extant famine 
references among the Egyptian inscriptions. 20 This was one 
type of situation that received repeated notice in the in¬ 
scriptions. Of these numerous references to famine, there 
are two which may be regarded as meeting the specifica¬ 
tions of Joseph s famine. Both suggest that the coming of 
the famine was known in advance and that preparations 
were made in advance to meet the crisis. One of these two 
is specifically dated in the early Xllth Dynasty, far out of 
line with the time of Joseph in terms of an XVIIIth Dynasty 
Exodus. The dating of the other has been a matter of dis¬ 
agreement among scholars but is certainly not to be dated 
in the era of Joseph in terms of current views on the chro¬ 
nology of Egypt. These famine records will be considered 
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in a later chapter where it will be shown that both inscrip¬ 
tions belong to the era of Joseph when the Exodus is set in 
a proper background of Egyptian history.- 1 

In a further attempt to show some link between the 
histories of Egypt and Israel that would support the place¬ 
ment of the Exodus in the XVIIIth Dynasty, attention has 
been called to the group of inscriptions known as the Amar- 
na Letters. A more complete discussion of the significance 
of these letters must be left for a later discussion.- 2 It is 
noted here only that the letters represent the correspond¬ 
ence between certain Egyptian kings of the XVII Ith Dynas¬ 
ty with various foreign rulers and persons in official capac¬ 
ity. The letters have been interpreted to refer to the con¬ 
quest under Joshua by a group known as the ‘Apiru who 
have been presumed to be the invading Hebrews. Most 
scholars now recognize that any identification of the Apiru 
with the Hebrews must be qualified so severely as not to 
provide any support for the placement of the Exodus in this 
era. The Apiru were not an ethnic group as were the He¬ 
brews; their military activity extended far outside the terri¬ 
tory of Palestine; often they are local citizens or hired mer¬ 
cenaries which the Hebrews were not, and the dates to be 
assigned to the letters is too late to refer to the conquest of 
Palestine under Joshua. Furthermore, the same term is used 
to refer to people in Egypt much later than this and also in 
Assyria under conditions that cannot possibly refer to the 
Hebrews. Recourse to these inscriptions to support a dating 
of the Exodus in the XVIIIth Dynasty must be considered 
as a lost cause. About the only thing of significance that 
can now be said in favor of the XVIIIth Dynasty placement 
of the Exodus is that it retains the most logical placement 
of the incident on the B.C. time scale in terms of Old Tes¬ 
tament chronology. 

/V. Difficulties in the Placement of 
the Exodus in the Hyksos Era 

It was earlier noted that by 
Judges, the Exodus could have 
^Seve nteenth century. While the interpretation of Scripture 
whicfT leads - to this earlier date is not as defensible as for 
the date 1445 B.C., it was admitted that if such a dating 
provided a genuine solution of the problem of the Exodus, 
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serious consideration should be given to this longer chronol¬ 
ogy. The era is that of the late Hyksos period. The reasons 
why this placement of the Exodus does not provide a satis- 
factorv solution to the Exodus problem are noted briefly. 

Th is thesis does provide a better explanation for the ab¬ 
sence of Egyptian references to the Israelites and the Exo¬ 
dus since the period is one of extreme paucity of inscrip¬ 
tions of any kind. It is quite probable that the Hyksos had 
not mastered the art of hieroglyphic writing. Such meager 
independence as may have been retained by the Egyptians 
during this period of darkness did not leave them in a posi¬ 
tion for making permanent inscriptions. 

Absence of indications of crisis at the time of the Exodus 
may also be accounted for since Egypt at this time was at 
such a low ebb that the further crisis might not be apparent 
in the era immediately following. However, it would seem 
that such support as might be gleaned from the elimination 
of these difficulties would be short-lived in the face of the 
problem of explaining the control of Palestine by Thutmose 
III during the period of the Judges, with no evidence or 
record of such in Scripture which has pictured in such de¬ 
tail the incursions and dominations by other peoples. 

Of equally serious import against this thesis is the fact 
that the evidence points uniformly to the Hyksos as a most 
unproducti vejpeople, their remains being represented^ only 
"By a few scarabs (charms). The few fortifications attributed 
to tKe Hyksos may be questioned on valid grounds. 23 It is 
inconceivable that the Biblical picture of Israelite slavery 
and their construction labors belong to the Hyksos era. The 
theory also suffers, in common with the XVIIIth Dynasty 
theory by an absence of any famine record that can be 
dated in propter time relatiPTf To fhis^pTtJCerheht of the Exo¬ 
dus, and which meets the detail of Josep h2fr-fajnine_This 
placement also shares with the XVIIIth Dynasty theory the 
anomalies in the archaeology of Jericho, and Ai, and still 
other archaeological difficulties to be introduced as the dis¬ 
cussion proceeds. 

V. Attempts to Account for Discrepancies Defended 

When in the process of arriving at truth, one finds him¬ 
self facing discrepancies for which no immediate explana¬ 
tions are at hand, it is good scientific procedure to investi- 
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gate every possible avenue to find satisfactory explanations 
for the anomalous data before finally concluding that the 
approach is fundamentally wrong. It may be supposed that 
solutions to many problems have been lost because investi¬ 
gators have abandoned their approach before such a thor¬ 
ough search has been made. There is, however, a point, be 
it ever so indefinite, beyond which it becomes futile to ex¬ 
pect to find a solution by some preconceived approach. One 
gauges the location of this point by the amount and signifi¬ 
cance of data which are contradictory to the premises on 
which the approach is made. 

Sometimes a s ingle co ntradictory fact, well-establi shed, is 
sufficient basis for realizing that one has reached this point 
in his investigations. At other times, the problem may be so 
complex and has so many facets that one may suppose that 
any given bit of datum may appear to be contradictory to 
the assumptions when it really is not, but appears so only 
because all the factors are not understood or because cer¬ 
tain vital information is not available. Even in such a case, 
the continued multiplication of contradictory data must 
eventually lead one to abandon the assumptions as in error 
if his investigations are to merit recognition as scientific and 
not merely as wishful thinking. 

The setting up of a chronology of the anci e nt world falls 
into the category of an exceedingly complex problem. For 
this reason, there is every defense for following every possi¬ 
ble avenue of explanation to its end before abandonment of 
the assumptions on which the approach has been made. 
The writer thus has no criticism for the various attempts on 
the part of scholars to seek explanations for discrepancies. 
On the other hand, a premature abandonment of an hypo¬ 
thetical solution to a problem is not the only danger in the 
process of arriving at truth. An even larger possibility for 
gross error may result if one becomes so enamored with his 
proposed or accepted theories that he fails to recognize the 
point where his explanations for anomalies represent only 
wishful thinking. Or a large possibility for self-deception 
may arise when one convinces himself that his solution is 
correct because it agrees with one or more other theories 
which in themselves remain unproven, or which stand on 
precarious premises, while his final conclusion remains con¬ 
tradicted by the facts. Strange as it may seem, there are 
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several examples in critical areas where it has been rea¬ 
soned that because each of two theories is contradicted by 
the same fact, the evidence does not stand against either 
theory . 24 Such situations should provide the clue that both 
theories are in error. It is the opinion of the writer that the 
point has long since been passed when the possibility 
should be recognized that these numerous discrepancies are 
due to fallacies in certain fundamental premises on which 
the interpretations of archaeology are being made. In due 
time, the fallacies in three such premises will be noted. 

The purpose here is to make a critical examination of the 
more widely entertained explanations offered to account for 
anomalies which appear from the placement of the Exodus 
in the XVIIIth Dynasty or in the Hyksos period. As pre¬ 
viously noted, these points represent the limits allowable on 
the basis of acceptance of Bible chronology for the era in¬ 
volved. A discussion of the XIXth Dynasty placement which 
falls outside these limits, is left for a later chapter. 

V/. Why no Evidences of Crisis in 

Egypt at the Time of the Exodus? 

The gamut of suggested explanations for this anomaly 
which would seem to have their origin within some degree 
of confidence in Scripture may be incorporated in three hy¬ 
potheses. These are (1) that the Scriptures do not really de¬ 
mand recognition of such a crisis, (2) that the Egyptians 
were too proud to admit the humiliating experience and 
elected to suppress the making of any records of the inci¬ 
dents, and (3) that such records as may have been made 
have not survived or have not as yet been discovered. 
These three hypotheses are so interrelated that they may be 
evaluated as a unit. 

If the details of the accounts of the plagues, the borrow¬ 
ing from the Egyptians by the Israelites to the point of 
ruin, the Joss of perhaps a million slaves on whom the 
Egyptians depentleTTotTReTr labor, the debacle at the Red 
Sea, and other facets of the Exodus story have a factual 
basis, then how can one presume within the concept of a 
historical Scripture that there was no crisis in Egypt at this 
time? The problem here is not to those who do not accept 
Scripture as a reliable historical source; it is to those who 
profess to believe that the Exodus account as described in 
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Scripture is factual. It is this group who cannot rationally 
take shelter under the hypothesis that Scripture does not 
demand recognition of such a crisis. At least one scholar has 
recognized that one of these factors standing alone would 
have been adequate to produce an unconcealable crisis in 
Egyptian history. 2 ' 

. . whereas, if the numbers of the emigrants were nearly 2,000,000, 
which is a legitimate deduction from Exodus 12:37, the movement was 
one which would have shaken Egypt to its very foundation, and 
which, even if it had failed to be recorded in one of the numerous 
monuments which have survived in Egypt, would at any rate have left 
some unmistakable impression on Egyptian history. 

The population of Egypt at that time has been estimated 
at not more than 8,000,000. 2b This would mean the sudden 
loss ot about one-fourth of the population, about half of 
which may have represented slave labor. What shall we say 
then when to this near total loss of the labor force are 
added the other factors contributing to the catastrophe? 
The real problem here is not whether the Egyptians record¬ 
ed the incident or whether or not such inscriptions have 
been found. The real question is whether the Exodus as re¬ 
corded in Scripture could have occurred without leaving an 
unmistakable crisis in Egypt which could not under any cir¬ 
cumstance be concealed from future generations. When the 
force of this single objection is recognized, the inconsist¬ 
ency in retaining the concept of an Exodus in the reign of 
Thutmose III, or Amenhotep II of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
stands out in bold relief. 

There are two additional factors that must be considered. 
Even if this crisis was of much less significance than that 
indicated in Scripture, there is every reason to believe that 
this would have been the signal for revolt on the part of the 
tributary peoples of the empire. History is replete with ex¬ 
amples of this sequence. The tribute paying peoples waited 
and watched generation after generation for the occurrence 
of any such incident that would serve as a signal for an at¬ 
tempted revolt. Often, this required no more than the 
death of the king or evidence of a lesser degree of concern 
on the part of the ruling king. 27 If the Exodus incident had 
any resemblance to the description given in Scripture, it 
could be expected that Egypt would at that time suffer the 
loss of any empire under her domination. Such an attempt 
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did occur on the death of Thutmose III. The very fact that 
Amehotep II was able to quell this revolt indicates clearly 
that there was no serious interruption in the military might 
of Egypt during the decade supposed to encompass the in¬ 
cident of the Exodus. The prosperity and power in Egypt 
attained by Thutmose III passed into the reign of Amen- 
hotep with no hint of diminution. 

When Jehovah told Abraham of the Exodus experience 
more than ^400 y ears before it^ o ccurred, the incident was 
stated to come as a judgment on Egypt. The entire experi¬ 
ence was designed to demonstrate to the Egyptians the 
helplessness of their gods to deliver them from the power of 
the God of the Israelites. 2S 

. . . and they shall afflict them four hundred years; and also that na¬ 
tion, whom they shall serve/will i judge .... 

I am the Lord, and I will bring you out from under the burdens 
of the Egyptians . . . with great judgments. 

. . . and against all the gods of Egypt will I execute judgment: I am 
the Lord. 

Scripture does not bear out the concept that when a na¬ 
tion became the subject of divine judgment, the results 
were to be compared to a mild slap on the wrist. God had 
been most longsuffering toward these ancient peoples. 2H 

. . . but in the fourth generation they shall come hither again: for 
the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full 

But when a people became ripe for judgment, the punish¬ 
ment was such as to bring that nation to humility in the 
dust. According to the Exodus account, Egypt had been 
guilty of a century or more of cruelty and abuse of God s 
people. Egypt had had a demonstration of the power of the 
Israelite s God in the famine experience of Joseph. The 
pharaoh of the Exodus was given ten opportunities to re¬ 
deem the behavior of the Egyptians toward the Israelites. 
With the continued refusal to recognize the God of Israel, 
ten judgments of increasing destructiveness came upon 
Egypt and its people, eventually reaching a climax in the 
debacle at the Red Sea. Against this background, can one 
rationally presume that the judgments on Egypt had no 
more significant effect on the subsequent history than the 
absence of inscriptions over a period of half a decade or so? 
If one is to retain Scripture as anything resembling history. 
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logic would suggest that the incident be set against a back¬ 
ground of sudden and extended eclipse of power in Egypt. 
The XYlllth Dynasty setting of the incident does not pro¬ 
vide any such background. 

VII. Explanations Offered for the 
Anomaly o f Rameses II 

An explanation is also needed to account for the discrep¬ 
ance in time for the appearance of Rameses II as the build¬ 
er of the cities of Pi-Rameses and Pithom as related to the 
Exodus incident. To the proponents of the XVI11th Dynasty 
setting of the incident, the problem becomes one of show¬ 
ing that it was not Rameses II who built these cities under 
Israelite slave labor, in spite of the appearance of his name 
in profusion among the ruins of these cities, and in spite of 
the complete absence of construction in the eastern Delta 
region by any XVIIIth Dynasty king. 10 As disconcerting as 
this phase of the anomaly is, the problem does not end 
here. According to Scripture, the land of Goshen was 
known to the Hebrew's as the land of Rameses back at the 
time of the descent of Jacob and his sons into Egypt, 31 in¬ 
dicating that this name did not have its origin with the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression. 

An interesting hypothesis has been suggested to account 
for this anomaly, though it is difficult to see how this expla¬ 
nation should appeal to one who hopes to attain a credible 
agreement of archaeology with a historical Scripture. The 
hypothesis presumes that the Exodus account was not re¬ 
duced to writing until very late in Israelite history. It is fur¬ 
ther presumed that the one who eventually wrote up the 
story recognized that Rameses II utilized slave labor in the 
construction of Pi-Rameses at a much later date than the 
Exodus, at which time the entire area was inseparably 
linked with the name of Rameses. Hence he read this later 
background back into the incident of the Oppression, a sit¬ 
uation that existed centuries before any Rameses ever sat on 
the throne of Egypt. Breasted held to some such hypothe¬ 
sis. 32 


Ramses himself was one of the gods of the city. Through these 
cities and Ramses’ other great enterprises in this region the central 
portion of the eastern Delta became known as “the land of Ramses,” a 
name so completely identified with the region that Hebrew tradition 
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read it back into the days of Joseph and his kindred, before any Ram¬ 
ses had ever sat on the throne. 

As weak as the explanation is for the purpose intended, it 
has no significance at all as a support for the XVIIlth Dy¬ 
nasty theory of the Exodus. We are still left without a ra¬ 
tional suggestion as to the identify of the pharaoh of the 
Oppression who carried out this extensive building program 
in brick in the Delta region under slave labor in the era of 
the XVIIlth Dynasty. 

A second theory designed to -account for the anomaly of 
Rameses II assumes that the cities of Pi-Thorn and Pi-Ram- 
eses were indeed built by slave labor of the Israelites, but 
that the original name of the city thus built was not Rame¬ 
ses, this name having been inserted by a later copyist to 
bring the document up to date in terms of a name adopted 
much later. This theory, if acceptable, would eliminate the 
necessity of presuming that the builder of the store-cities 
had the name Rameses. He could have had any one of the 
numerous names to be found in the various king lists. In 
support of this possibility, we are pointed to a number of 
examples in Scripture where a later name for a city is 
given, evidently having been inserted by a later copyist. 
The difficulty with this theory is that in each of the several 
cases, the original name of the city is also given, 53 thus pro¬ 
viding strong evidence that copyists did not take such liber¬ 
ties without indicating a relationship to the original word¬ 
ing. We may logically conclude that when such an earlier 
name is not given, such assumptions of alteration are noth¬ 
ing more than assumptions. 

More significantly, this theory, like the previous one, col¬ 
lapses of its own weight and leaves us with problems as 
large as the original. It fails to suggest the name of any 
Egyptian king by whatever name, who could have been the 
builder of this earlier city. Since the theory is commonly 
used by the proponents of the XVIIlth Dynasty placement 
of the Exodus, it is necessary to identify this unnamed king 
as Thutmose III or one of his predecessors of the early 
XVIIlth Dynasty. But there is no evidence that any of these 
kings did any significant building in the Delta region. 54 A 
challenge is here offered to any historian or any Bible 
scholar to suggest the name of any Egyptian king prior to 
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Ramoses II who could be rationally identified as the builder 
of these cities under Israelite slave labor on the basis of ar¬ 
chaeological evidence, and whose reign, by the traditional 
chronology of Egypt, falls within the limits of rational in¬ 
terpretation of Old Testament chronology. 

VIII. What is to be Done with the 
Account of Joseph's Famine ? 

If the Exodus accounts have a basis which has any resem¬ 
blance to fact, the problem of the Exodus cannot be di¬ 
vorced from the famine of Joseph s time, which incident 
stands as the key to the very presence of the Hebrews in 
Egypt. The only attempt that has come to the attention of 
the writer relative to suggesting a famine record that meets 
the specifications of the time of Joseph is that proposed 
many years ago by the historian Brugsch.* 5 The famine rec¬ 
ord to which he refers is by one Bebi or Beba, who left an 
inscription in his tomb which tells of a prolonged famine 
for which preparation was made in advance. The pertinent 
part of the inscription reads: 

“/ collected corn as a friend of the harvest god. I was watchful at 
the time of sowing. And when famine arose lasting many years, I dis¬ 
tributed corn to the city each year of the famine.’’ 

Brugsch dated this tomb inscription in the XVIIth Dy¬ 
nasty on the basis that the tomb was located on a slope 
north of a group of tombs that belonged to this dynasty. 
Brugsch held to a variation of the XIXth Dynasty theory of 
the Exodus which placed the event in the reign of Mernep- 
tah whom he dated c. 1300 B.C. He also held to the con¬ 
cept that the period from Joseph to the Exodus was 430 
years which would then date the famine c. 1730 B.C. More 
recent views, based on the Sothic dating method, have 
placed Merneptah c. 1200 B.C. Since the expulsion of the 
Hyksos is fixed by the same dating method to 1580 B.C., 
430 years earlier than Merneptah, we are still left in the gen¬ 
eral era of the XVIIth Dynasty. The same situation results if 
we allow but 215 years for the interval from the famine to t he 
Exodu s, as is done by other scholarsTand the Exodus is set 
Tate”in the reign of Thutmose III. Thus while views on the 
chronology of Egypt have changed notably since Brugsch 
wrote, the matter of identification of the famine of Beba 
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with that of Joseph’s time remains pertinent. 

The conclusion of Brugsch on the date to be assigned to 
the tomb of Beba is now open to severe objections. In a 
later chapter, 36 it will be shown that Scripture is internally 
consistent only when it is recognized that the interval from 
the famine to the Exodus was 215 years rather than 430 
years. The famine inscription of Beba is thus not in proper 
time relation to the Exodus in the XIXth Dynasty as be¬ 
lieved by Brugsch. Since the pronouncement of Brugsch, 
other scholars have had opportunity to examine the tomb of 
Beba and near-by tombs, and have concluded that the 
tombs farther up the slope do not belong to the same era as 
those below, which are of the XVIIth Dynasty. Vandier re¬ 
fers to the conclusion of Tyler, with which he agreed, that 
the tomb of Beba was much more ancient than the others. 37 
A date in the Xlllth Dynasty was suggested. 

The use of this famine record to provide a famine in the 
expected position for the famine of Joseph by the place¬ 
ment of the Exodus in either the XVIIIth Dynasty or in the 
Hyksos era is out of the question, just as it is by the XIXth 
Dy nasty theory. This phase of the problem remains a blank 
as is so clearly indicated by the absence of any more recent 
attempts to refer to a famine inscription which could con¬ 
ceivably be dated in the time of Joseph. If there were a 
dearth of famine inscriptions in Egypt, one might presume 
that no record of the famine is extant. The multiplicity of 
such records 38 makes such a supposition illogical, particular¬ 
ly in view of the unusual severity of the famine of Joseph. 

IX. Did the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
Lose his Life in the Red Sea ? 

This question has taken on a degree of importance with 
the discovery of the mummies of Thutmose III and of Am- 
enhotep II, as well as the mummies of the pharoahs nomi¬ 
nated to this honor in the XIXth Dynasty (Plate I). A num¬ 
ber of devices have been offered to avoid the implications 
of the statements in Scripture. Some have attempted to 
meet the problem by assuming that the pharaoh did not ac¬ 
company his armies on this pursuit, an assumption contra¬ 
dicted by Ex. 14:8. Others would assume that while he ac¬ 
companied his armies, he did not enter the sea basin and 
commanded his armies from the shore line and was thus 
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Plate I. Mummies of the Pharaohs Credited by Various 
Theories as the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
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not destroyed with his armies. Just how these commands 
were given without a loud speaker or how it was done in 
darkness 39 is not explained; furthermore, it makes an abso¬ 
lute coward of the pharaoh, which the pharaohs were not. 
Extant inscriptions are available 40 telling of the heroic ex¬ 
ploits of the pharoahs as they led their armies into battle. 
Nor is the theory of a recovery of the body with a return to 
Egypt for burial any more logical since there was no one 
left of the Egyptian army to return it 41 and certainly the Is¬ 
raelites did not return it. If the story as provided in Scrip¬ 
ture has any resemblance to fact, then certainly the Egyp¬ 
tians remaining in Egypt had enough problems of their own 
without sending out a search party to see what had hap¬ 
pened to the army that had left Egypt at least a week be¬ 
fore. 42 

The boldest of the attempts to explain the appearance of 
the mummies of the various pharaohs nominated as the 
pharaoh of the Exodus is that which asserts that Scripture 
does not teach that the pharoah lost his life at this time. It 
is difficult to see how any one can read the verses in ques¬ 
tion and come out with a different conclusion than that this 
is the intended meaning. David, a subsequent Biblical writ¬ 
er, so understood the account. 43 To be sure, the word in 
the Hebrew in the statement by David is translated ‘ over¬ 
threw’’ or “overwhelmed, but it is the same word that is 
used in Exodus 14:27 in referring to the complete destruc¬ 
tion of the armies of the pharaoh. 44 White, one of the ear¬ 
lier modern scholars, preferred to reject the account on the 
basis that it did not agree with the “monuments, a state¬ 
ment which should be corrected to read that it does not 
agree with the popular interpretations of the monuments. 43 

. . . Th ese modern researches have also shown that some of the most 

important features in the legends [sic] can not possibly be reconciled 

with the records of the monuments; for example, that the Pharaoh of 

the Exodus was certainly not overwhelmed in the Red Sea. 

At least, White’s position is consistent with his general 
belief relative to the evaluation of Scripture. There is no 
consistent explanation for this discrepancy within the 
framework of current views on ancient chronology if we are 
to retain a confidence in Scripture as truly historical rather 
than as a conflation of myths and legends. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE XIXth DYNASTY EXODUS THEORY: 

ITS ADVANTAGES AND WEAKNESSES 

The XIXth Dynasty theory of the Exodus is the older of 
the two more popular concepts. This is to be expected since 
it finds its basis in the name Raamses as one of the two 
treasure-cities built by the Israelites under slave labor. Dur¬ 
ing the earlier phases of modern archaeology, the identifi¬ 
cation of Rameses II as the builder of these cities was not 
hampered by chronological difficulties. The abandonment 
of this placement by many conservative Bible scholars re¬ 
sulted when these major chronological difficulties later be¬ 
came apparent. The revised placement in the XVIIIth Dy¬ 
nasty seemed to be provided adequate support by 
Garst ang s dating of the fallen walls of Jericho in the era c. 
1400 B.C. on the basis of pottery types related by him in 
time with the destruction of the city. This theory of the Ex¬ 
odus continues to find its major support among scholars 
who lean toward a conservative interpretation of the Old 
Testament. However, the question remains without a satis¬ 
factory answer as to why the chronology based on I Kings 
6:1 should be regarded as more sacred than what appears to 
be an obvious synchronism between Rameses II and the era 
of the Oppression. 

As will be seen by reference to Table II, the XIXth Dy¬ 
nasty placement moves the Exodus event forward on the 
time scale by about 150 years, the more exact figure de¬ 
pending on just where in the reign of Rameses II the event 
is presumed to have occurred. 

I. Evidences Favoring a XIXth Dynasty Exodus 

There are three major difficulties in the XVIIIth Dynasty 
setting of the Exodus that are presumed to be eliminated 
by the XIXth Dynasty placement. The first of these is the 
complete absence of any evidence of a significant building 
program in the eastern Delta region by any XVIIIth Dynas¬ 
ty king. It is essentially certain that neither Thutmose III 
nor Amenhotep II engaged in any significant construction 
in this area' and the same may be said of Queen Hatshep- 
sut and her predecessors. Yet the reigns of these rulers carry 
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us back more than seventy-five years into what must be 
presumed to be the period of the Oppression. Rameses II, 
on the other hand, leaves a multiplicity of evidences of ex¬ 
tended construction in this area. The ruins of the city of Pi- 
Rameses in this area carry his name in profusion. 

A second line of evidence favoring the XIXth Dynasty 
placement is to be seen in the Biblical references- that indi¬ 
cate a close proximity of the king’s palace to the area of the 
laboring Israelite slaves. The capital of the XVIIIth Dynasty 
kings was at Thebes, far to the south of the Delta region 
and at a point that can not possibly be made to meet this 
specification of the Scriptural account. With the construc¬ 
tion of Pi-Rameses, this city became the capital of Rameses 
II, though part of the governmental offices may still have 
been located at Heliopolis, at the southern border of the 
Delta, but still within range of an expanding Israelite popu¬ 
lation. Thirdly, since one of the store cities had the name 
Raamses, the suggestion is strong that the reigning king 
had this name. 

If we include southwestern Asia as an additional source 
of information, still further evidence has been noted. Ac¬ 
cording to Glueck, e xtensive investigation in the territory of 
Edom and Moab indicate that there was no sedentary occu¬ 
pation in cities of this area at the time of Thutmose III or 
Amenhotep II where the Exodus is placed by the XVIIIth 
Dynasty theory, and hence there could have been no organ¬ 
ized government with a king who could have said ‘ yes’’ 
or “no to the request of the Israelites for passage through 
the territory.'* 

It becomes impossible, therefore, in the light of all this new archae¬ 
ological evidence, particularly when studied in connection with the de¬ 
posits of historical memory contained in the Bible, to escape the con¬ 
clusion that the particular Exodus of the Israelites through southern 
Transjordan could not have taken place before the 13th century B.C. 
It will be recalled that the Israelites begged the Edomites and Moa¬ 
bites in vain for permission to travel through these kingdoms on their 
way to the Promised Land. The Israelites were compelled to go around 
them, and finally force their way westward to the Jordan on the north 
side of the Arnon, which at th^t_ time was part of the territory of 
J Sihon, king of the AmoritejrHad the Exodus through southern 
, Transjordan taken place before the 13th century B.C., the Israelites 
would have found neither Edomite nor Moabite kingdoms well organ¬ 
ized and well fortified, whose rulers could have given or withheld 
permission to go through their territories. 
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Yet Scripture refers to a number of important cities in this 
area at the time of the Conquest. 1 

A further basis for preference for the later date has been 
claimed. Among the ruins of the destructions which have 
been associated with the Conquest have been found imita¬ 
tions of the so-called Mycenaean type pottery. 5 The origi¬ 
nals of this pottery continued to be imported into Palestine 
until c. 1250 B.C. by current chronological views, indicating 
that most of the destructions to be observed in this area 
belong archaeologicallv to a date later than the cessation of 
importation of this pottery type. 

II. Chronological Difficulties in the 
XIXth Dynasty Placement of the Exodus 

While the XIXth Dynasty placement of the Exodus ap¬ 
pears at first glance to eliminate several major difficulties 
confronting the XVIIIth Dynasty placement, it is not to be 
inferred that this setting of the incident is free of major dif¬ 
ficulties. Not the least of these is the large discrepancy with 
Bible chronology. Under no circumstance is it possible to 
harmonize this placement with even the short chronology of 
the Judges which has its basis in the 480-year period be¬ 
tween the Exodus and the 4th year of Solomon."In order to 
regard Rameses II as the phara o h of the Oppression, the 
Exodus must be set more than l5(T years later than the date 
calculated from the extablished dates for Solomon. 7 This 
placement reduces the period allowable for the Judges by a 
similar period. This is not permissible within the limits of a 
straightforward interpretation of Bible chronology. Accord¬ 
ing to Scripture, th ree hundred years elapsed between the 
Conque st and tP#? mlp <->f jephthahA and lephthalT was not 
at all one of the last of the Judges. Any recognition of Ram¬ 
eses II as the pharaoh of the Exodus leaves a s cant 2 00. 
years for the total period of the fudges , t he SUU-vear peri¬ 
od of Jephthah may be taken as an approximation since it is 
a round number, but hardly the kind of an approximation 
that permits cutting the figure in half. 

III. Difficulties in a More Exact 
Setting of the Exodus in 
the Reign of Rameses II 

It is to be noted clearly that the proposed synchronism 
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between Rameses II and the building of the treasure-cities 
is related to the period of Israelite enslavement and not to 
the Exodus. This period of slavery, according to Scripture, 
began at least 80 years before the Exodus, since Moses was 
born under slavery and was 80 years old at the time of the 
Exodus. 9 We cannot be certain that the building of these 
cities was the first assignment to the enslaved people, but 
neither is it reasonable to suppose that the cities were built 
during the late years before the Exodus, since a significant 
period of time must have been involved in these construc¬ 
tion works. 

If Rameses II used the recently constructed city as his 
capital, a date other than very early in his reign would be 
highly improbable. But if the construction is set early in the 
reign, then most of the period of enslavement belongs to the 
era of the kings preceding Rameses II, none of whom did 
any building in the Delta and none of whom ruled from 
this area. Hence the period prior to Rameses II does not 
meet the specifications of Scripture any better than the 
XVIIIth Dynasty setting. Since the slavery background is in 
the Delta region, not alone at the Exodus, but from the 
time of Moses’ birth, 10 a continued residence by a series of 
kings ruling from this area is required to meet these specifi¬ 
cations. Of the predecessors of Rameses II, one does not 
meet a builder of any significance until the time of Amen- 
hotep IV, and his building was certainly not in the Delta 
region. 11 

As highly improbable as is the placement of this con¬ 
struction in the later years of Rameses II, it is precluded by 
other evidence. Merneptah, his successor, left an inscrip¬ 
tion, dated in his 5th year, indicating the presence of Israel 
in Canaan at that time. Not only so, the background in Pal¬ 
estine described in the inscription precludes any recent 
coming of the Israelites into the territory. The inscription is 
of sufficient import to permit reproduction in part: 12 

The kings are overthrown saying ‘ Salem! 

Not one holds up his head among the nine nations of the bow. 

Wasted is Tehenu, 

The Hittite Land is pacified, 

Plundered is the Canaan, with every evil, 

Carried off is Askalon, 

Seized upon is Gezer, 
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Yenoam is made as a thing not existing. 

Israel is desolated, her seed is not, 

Palestine has become a [defenseless] widow for Egypt, 

All lands are united, they are pacified; 

Every one that is turbulent is bound by king Merneptah. 

Most scholars would probably admit that Merneptah may 
have stated what was but an empty boast in crediting to 
himself this unification of the territory of Palestine. Cer¬ 
tainly there is no inscriptive evidence otherwise to indicate 
any such military accomplishment on the part of Mernep¬ 
tah, and the unstable conditions prevailing in Egypt during 
his reign would seem certainly to preclude any such cam¬ 
paign. This leaves room for supposing that the embarrass- 
menUto Israel at this time may have been brought about by 
some other nation. Even if this interpretation is allowed, 
there is no point in Israelite history following the Conquest 
when such a situation is indicated in Scripture until the in¬ 
cident of the o ppression by Cush an. 13 Israel, up to this 
time, enjoyed relative peace and prosperity after the initial 
phase and was either the victor in her military movements 
or was at peace. It follows that the Exodus must be set no 
less than 75 years before the 5th year of Merneptah, which 
point is earlier than the reign of Rameses II, thus eliminat¬ 
ing him as the pharaoh of the Oppression. 

While it remains true that Rameses II carried out exten¬ 
sive construction work in brick in the Delta region, the final 
proof is lacking that this construction was carried out under 
Israelite slavery. It is extremely doubtful that the placement 
of the Exodus in the XIXth Dynasty has any genuine ad¬ 
vantage over the placement in the XVIIIth Dynasty. The 
conflict of opinion continues because neither of these place¬ 
ments provides the proper background for the various inci¬ 
dents related to the Exodus. 

An Exodus in the early reign of Rameses II shares with 
the XVIIIth Dynasty setting the absence of the expected 
crisis in Egypt. While the background in the later reign of 
Rameses II is obscure, this obscurity is not of long duration 
and was followed by later interference in Asia by the Egyp¬ 
tian kings, a situation which is in itself anomalous. On this 
basis, it has been suggested that the Exodus be moved still 
farther forward into the reign of Rameses III to attain the 
proper background. I3a This would reduce still more the al- 
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read> unduly abbreviated period for the Judges and is in 
direct contradiction to the inscription of Merneptah. 

The XIXth Dynasty placement of the Exodus shares with 
the XVIIIth Dynasty setting the problems at Jericho and at 
Ai. N Neither is the change in culture, expected at the point 
of the Conquest, indicated archaeologicallv in the era of 
Rameses II in any more distinct manner than for the period 
a century and a half earlier. 15 Serious questions may be 
raised to the interpretations of the archaeology of 
Transjordan which have led to the deduction that the Con¬ 
quest could not have occurred earlier than the mid-13th 
century. 16 No famine inscription is available in proper posi¬ 
tion to this setting of the Exodus, thus sharing this diffi¬ 
culty with the earlier placement. 17 The difficulty rising from 
the Biblical mention of the area of Israelite occupation as 
the Land of Rameses at the time of the Descent character¬ 
izes both theories. 

In a previous chapter, the procedure of seeking explana¬ 
tions to difficulties before abandoning the premises on 
which a theory has been based was defended as scientifical¬ 
ly desirable. 18 This defense holds true equally for the XIXth 
Dynasty theory of the Exodus. It was, however, also point¬ 
ed out that the continued multiplication of data which are 
contradictory to a theory, or which require the use of expla¬ 
nations that do not explain, should prompt the investigator 
to scrutinize most rigidly the validity of the premises on 
which his theories are based. We then examine the princi¬ 
pal explanations that have been offered to account for the 
difficulties in the XIXth Dynasty Exodus theory, 

/V. Explaining Away the Import of 
Merneptah’s Inscription 

There is perhaps no single extra-Biblical literary source 
from ancient times for which a satisfactory interpretation is 
more needed than for the inscription of Merneptah if the 
XIXth Dynasty theory of the Exodus is to merit the accept¬ 
ance that has been given to it. This is the earliest known 
example of the mention of Israel in the secular inscriptions 
of Egypt, yet it stands to contradict the XIXth Dynasty Ex¬ 
odus theory and to deter its proponents from setting even 
an approximate date in the reign of Rameses II when the 
Exodus incident could have occurred 
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The writer has met but a single softly spoken suggestion 
as to just how the import of this inscription is to be circum¬ 
vented, and this one is far from being convincing. This ex¬ 
planation assumes that perhaps Merneptah is not referring 
to a military devastation of Israel. 19 However, the other 
statements in the inscription clearly refer to political situa¬ 
tions, and the basis remains obscure for considering the ref¬ 
erence to the desolation of Israel as something different 
than political, i.e., perhaps as an agricultural desolation! It 
is a bit difficult to understand just how a deficient crop 
would make Palestine a “widow for Egypt” or to under¬ 
stand why such a condition would warrant the inclusion of 
Palestine among the “turbulent” areas which now became 
“bound by king Merneptah.” 

V. Explanations for Chronological Difficulties 

Explanations designed to account for the chronological 
difficulties that rise from the placement of the Exodus as 
late as the XIXth Dynasty call attention to certain genealo¬ 
gical data from Scripture. It is claimed that these data inci- 
cate a much shorter period for the Judges than is allowable 
by the acceptance of the 480 years of I Kings 6:1 or the 
300-year period of Jephthah. Most notable is the genealogy 
of Judah, s on of Jacob, who came into Egypt with his fami¬ 
ly at the time of the Descent. This genealogy is given in 
Genesis 46:11, 12; Numbers 26:19-22j I Chronicles 2:3 ff.; 
Ruth 4:18-22; Mathew 1 ami Luke 3. It is not to be ex¬ 
pected that th e partial genealogies of Genesis 46 a nd Num- 
bers 26 would give data to the era of the Israelite monar¬ 
chy. The other four give the sequence of descendants of 
Judah as: Phares, Hezron, (A)ram, Aminadab, Naason, 
Salmon (Salma), Boaz, Obed, Jesse, and David, the father 
of Solomon. 

Since Hezron, grandson of Judah, was born before the 
Descent, 2 " the period from the Descent to the time of Solo¬ 
mon is covered by the names in the list from Hezron to 
David inclusive. This period is 695 years if we accept the 
480 years of I Kings 6 :1 and a period of 215 years from the 
"Descent to the Exodus, or 910 years if the Sojourn is taken 
as 430 years. If the genealogies as given are complete, these 
figures require 70 or 90 years to a generation respectively, 
figures which may properly be regarded as out of the ques- 
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tion. Rowley used this situation to argue that the period of 
the Judges was much shorter than that suggested by the 
reading of I Kings 6:1.-' 

Rowley, however, reasoned on the basis that the period 
of the Sojourn was 430 years and expressed difficulty in un¬ 
derstanding why Bible scholars regard the 480 and 430-year 
periods with such sanctity while not giving due considera¬ 
tion to the anomalous evidence of genealogies. However, he 
does not show reason for difficulty when the period of So¬ 
journ is limited to 215 years as understood by Paul, 22 and 
when the post-Exodus genealogy is recognized as incom¬ 
plete. Evidence will now be introduced to show that the 
genealogical data may be fitted very reasonably into a chro¬ 
nology that allows but 215 years for the Sojourn. Evidence 
is at hand to show that all the later genealogies of Judah 
omit names representing the generations from about the 
time of the Conquest to Boaz, the great-grandfather of 
David. 

The number of such omitted generations may be calcu¬ 
lated to fall between 10 and 15. Matthew gives Boaz as of 
the line of Rahab. 23 Aaron, the brother of Moses, married 
the sister of Naason, 23 evidently before the Exodus. This 
Naason (Naashon) was a leader in th^ tribe of Judah just 
following the Exodus. 23 That this is the same Naashon is 
clear since he is the son of Aminadab of the genealogical 
list while the wife of Aaron was daughter of the same man. 
Salmon (Salma) is the son of Naashon and hence belongs to 
the generation after the Exodus, i.e., to the era of the Con¬ 
quest. But so also does Rahab belong to this same era. 2 * 
When Matthew states that Salmon begat Booz (Boaz) of 
Rachab, we may unerstand this to mean that Boaz was of 
the line of Salmon through JRahab. The inference is that 
Salmon married Rahab after th e conquest of Jer icho In any 
Case, it is obvious that the genealogies of Judah, as given by 
Matthew and Luke, omit all the descendants of the line be¬ 
tween Salmon and Boaz, and the other genealogies should 
be interpreted in the same manner. 

The interval is about 325 years. If one allows an average 
generation to be about one-third of a century, the number 
of missing names is 10. If one allows as few as 22 years to a 
generation, the number is 15. The exact number is not vital 
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to the discussion. The obvious conclusion is that there is no 
rational basis for invoking Scripture to support a theory of 
the Exodus which demands a radical shortening of the era 
of the Judges. 

The number of generations from the Descent to the Exo¬ 
dus in the line of Judah is five. Since we do not know the 
age of Naason at the Exodus, a period of 215 years for the 
Sojourn is reasonable, and more so since Naason was proba¬ 
bly about the age of Moses and Aaron at the time. 27 

VI. Was the Exodus an Insignificant Event? 

There is nothing more obvious than that the Exodus, as 
described in Scripture, together with associated events, rep¬ 
resented incidents of major consequence which could not 
have occurred without leaving an unmistakable effect on 
the histories of both Israel and Egypt. 2 * That the incidents 
did leave such an indelible impression on the Israelites is 
clearly revealed in Scripture. 29 The absence of any detecta¬ 
ble crisis revealed by the Egyptian sources at either of the 
points proposed for the Exodus calls for a rejection of much 
of the Scriptural story as “polish’ that has accumulated 
prior to reduction of the accounts to writing. 30 

. . . We must therefore be prepared to reject as later embellishment 
much of the story as it appears in the Book of Exodus, and to imagine 
the actual event as of much more humble nature. As for the numbers 
of the Israelites we cannot for a moment entertain a belief in the two 
millions suggested by Ex. 12:37. It is incredible that the vast people 
could have maintained themselves in the desert between Egypt and 
Canaan for the forty years demanded by tradition, and extremely 
doubtful, in the light of modern experience, whether they could even 
have made the direct march from Egypt to Kadesh. 

Since it is rather universally agreed that it is not possible 
to reject the fact of the Exodus, explanations are needed (1) 
for reducing the number of escapees to a relatively small 
number, and (2) for reducing the size of the pursuing army 
to one whose loss would not be critical to the subsequent 
history of Egypt, and (3) to provide an explanation for the 
plagues that leaves room for the escape of the unarmed and 
enslaved Israelites without producing a simultaneous crisis 
in Egypt. 

VII. How Many People were Involved 
in the Exodus? 

The historian Petrie seems to have been one of the prin- 
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eipal proponents of the theory that the number of escapees 
at the Exodus was a relatively small number. 11 By translat¬ 
ing the word given as "thousands’ in our English versions 
as "families/ he makes the record read "600 families’’ i n- 
stead of "600,000 adult males.’’ On this basis be estimates” 
That the total number of Israelites who left Egypt at this 
time was not in excess of 5,500 persons . This deduction ap¬ 
pears to be generally accepted among scholars and particu- 
larlv among the proponents of the XIXth Dynasty place¬ 
ment of the Exodus. 

The statement that ^0, 000 m en of war, from two and 
one-half tribes only, 12 went to the attack of Jericho a few 
years later seems not to have been taken into account in the 
formulation of this theory. In support of this altered transla¬ 
tion, we are pointed to the numbering of the first-born at 
Sinai, at which time it was found that this number amount¬ 
ed to 22,273. 31 It is claimed that this figure is incompatable 
with a population of two million or more. Petrie also failed 
to note that the dedication of the first-born here under con¬ 
sideration was not effective until after the 10th plague in 
which the first-born of Egypt lost their lives. The reference 
in question 11 tells of a change in plan for the dedication of 
the first-born of all Israel as a token of their deliverance, to 
the dedication of the single tribe of Levi. 35 When thus un¬ 
derstood, the number 22,273 first-born in all Israel is con¬ 
sistent only when a population of this magnitude is recog¬ 
nized. 

Petrie s proposal to translate the Hebrew word rendered 
"thousands’ in our English versions as "families” is unten¬ 
able. This point has been given due consideration by He¬ 
brew scholars who find no basis whatever for such a transla¬ 
tion. 1 '’ It has also been argued that the land of Goshen 
could not have accommodated such a number of persons, the 
total population of Egypt at that time having been estimat¬ 
ed as not in excess o t. S 00Q 000 But there is no valid rea¬ 
son for supposing that Israel remained entirely confined to 
the area assigned them at the Descent, even if it is granted 
that the limits of this area could be defined (and if cannot 
be thus defined). w It is also proposed that if the figure of 
600,000 men above the age of 20 were factual, Israel could 
have overcome the Egyptians at the Red Sea by sheer 
weight of numbers. 39 
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... If the figure s in the book of Numbers, therefore, really repre¬ 
sented the actual number involved in the Exodus, the Israelite army 
[sic] 600,000 warriors [sic] should have been able to overcome any¬ 
thing wdiich the Pharaoh put into the field by sheer weight of num¬ 
bers! 

Unfortunate for this thesis, the Israelites at this time did 
not constitute an army, and it would be pure speculation to 
presume that there was a single weapon of war in the entire 
multitude. 40 If sheer weight of numbers without arms could 
have solved the problem, they could have successfully re¬ 
belled while in Egypt. It is to be noted that the fear of the 
pharaoh in enslaving the Israelites was not that they would 
rise in armed rebellion but that they would join an invad¬ 
ing army (which could provide them with weapons)/ 11 

It is further claimed that it would not have been possible 
for such a large number of people to have passed from 
Egypt to Palestine across the desert, even by a direct route, 
to say nothing of successful passage by the indirect route 
described in Scripture. Such claims defeat their own pur¬ 
pose since they leave difficulties as large as the original. Ex¬ 
cept as one recognizes the miraculous provision of food and 
water for the migrants and their cattle, it would have been 
equally impossible for even a group of 5,000 to have sur¬ 
vived such a journey. Glueck, who is perhaps more familiar 
with this territory than any other, felt compelled to con¬ 
clude that even Abraham with his company, not exceeding 
318 people, could not have made this direct journey from 
Palestine to Egypt and return with his cattle, except at a 
time when there was a sedentary occupation of the territory 
by a people who had solved the problems of water supply. 
According to Glueck, such a sedentary occupation of the 
Negeb existed only from the 21st to the 18th centuries B.C. 
So sure was .Glueck of the impossibility of making the jour¬ 
ney at any other time that he allowed only one of two pos¬ 
sible conclusions.^ 2 

. . . Either the Age of Abraham coincides with the Middle Bronze I 
period between the twenty-first and nineteenth centuries B.C. or the 
entire sage dealing with the Patriarck must be dismissed, so far as its 
historical value is concerned, from scientific considerations. 

Archaeology reveals that the territory of the Negeb was 
not occupied by a sedentary population at any time be¬ 
tween the mid-18th Dynasty and the end of the reign of 
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Rameses II. If it would have been impossible for Abraham 
with his company of 318 people and their cattle to have 
made this direct journey from Palestine to Egypt and re¬ 
turn, except as there was a sedentary occupation of the 
area, then certainly it would have been less possible for a 
group of 5,000 with their cattle to have made the journey 
by the indirect route. Even if there had been a sedentary 
occupation at the time of the Exodus, the problem is not 
solved. It must be understood that the Israelites retained 
their organization during this period and were not scattered 
over the territory to distribute the problems of food and 
water among many villages. At any given stopping place, 
the village people would be expected to provide for the en¬ 
tire multitude and their cattle. 45 

Except as one accepts the story as it reads, including the 
miraculous provision of food and water, nothing at all is 
provided to bridge the gap between the impossible and the 
actual passage by reducing the number of escapees to a fig¬ 
ure of about 5,000. Furthermore, any such reduction of the 
number only magnifies the incredibility of this smaller 
group successfully conquering the area of Palestine, with its 
numerous walled cities, which was only possible with Di¬ 
vine aid even with the larger number. The dilemma in 
which historians find themselves at this point, and the im¬ 
possibility of extricating themselves in a credible manner, 
lies in the necessary recognition of the Sojourn in Egypt 
and the necessary recognition of the passage and eventual 
conquest of Palestine, while rejecting as “polish all of the 
details that make these necessary conclusions credible. 

The wrtier is very much aware that the very interpreta¬ 
tion of Scripture that makes these conclusions possible is 
most distasteful to the majority of scholars who accept the 
tradition concept of Scriptural origin. Yet nowhere is it 
more clearly apparent that the rational choice here is not 
between accepting the numbers of Scripture at their face 
value or of reducing them to what may seem more “man¬ 
ageable proportions.” The choice is between accepting 
Scripture for what it claims to be or rejecting these claims. 
If the claims are accepted, the difficulties disappear; if they 
are rejected, one may as well dismiss the stories of Scripture 
as having any historical significance, including the supposed 
“historical kernel.” 
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The figures of Scripture relative to the number of emi¬ 
grants leaving Egypt remain internally consistent. The cen¬ 
sus of the Israelites was taken twice between the Exodus 
and the Conquest, and the figures from the two are consist¬ 
ent. So also arc the references to partial numberings. The 
figure of 600,000 adult males leaving Egypt is not at all in¬ 
consistent with the shorter period of 215 years for the So¬ 
journ. This allows for eight generations. The Exodus ac¬ 
count emphasizes that the Israelites were unusually prolific 
during this period. 44 The number of males entering Egypt 
was 66. Counting Joseph and his two sons, we have a po¬ 
tential starting figure of 69 families. An assumption of an 
average of eight children per family is not inconsistent with 
the statement of an unusually rapid increase. A simple cal¬ 
culation will show that multiplication to a population be¬ 
tween two and three million in eight generations is not at 
all improbable. 

Nor is the figure of eight generations in contradiction to 
the prediction to AbraKam that TTs~~cIescendants would re¬ 
turn in the fourth generation. The prediction may be taken 
to mean that the fourth generation would still be well rep¬ 
resented at the time. Moses himself belonged to only the 
third of these four generations. 

VIII. How Large was the Pursuing Egyptian Army? 

Since the loss of the complete army of Egypt would cer¬ 
tainly have been a severe political catastrophe which would 
be clearly discernable in the subsequent history of Egypt, 
and since such a crisis is not apparent at the points sup¬ 
posed to represent the setting of the Exodus in Egyptian 
history, the acceptance of these theories demands a reduc¬ 
tion in the size of this army to dimensions that are at nota¬ 
ble odds with the Scriptural suggestions. To be sure, the 
number in the army is not stated but we are told that: 4 ’’ 

... he took six hundred chosen chariots, and all the chariots of 

Egypt and captains over every one of them. 

Neither are we told how many warriors were under the 
direction of each chariot, but from other sources we learn 
that the ratio of warriors to chariots was not a small one. In 
a later invasion of Palestine at the time of king Asa, the 
total army was composed of one million soldiers, the force 
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of ehariotry but 300."’ It is of course, not necessary to pre¬ 
sume that this ratio was constant for all military engage¬ 
ments, but certainly there is no basis for presuming that the 
armv accompanying double this number of chariots was 
onlv a ' task force.” The army is repeatedly spoken of as an 
"host. Since the eastern Delta region represented the most 
vulnerable point of attack on Egypt, there is no reason for 
presuming that any major part of the available army would 
be stationed in positions which would make then unavaila¬ 
ble for this pursuit. 

The purpose of the pursuit was not to destroy the fleeing 
Israelites but to force their return to slavery along with the 
treasures which the Israelites took with them. 47 This aim 
could be realized only by frightening them by display of 
Egyptian power. The Israelites at this time were not an 
armed people as supposed by Wright. In spite of their 
numbers, they were in no position to face an armed army. 
Certainly the pharaoh was fully aware that his purpose 
would not be fulfilled by sending a mere task force to pur¬ 
sue the Israelites. Since his purpose was fulfilled in fright¬ 
ening the fleeing migrants, 4 ” the story makes sense only 
when it is recognized that the pursuing army represented 
the full might of Egypt. The pharaoh had just lost ten em¬ 
barrassing engagements against but two men (and their 
God). Therefore, even if it were possible to reduce the 
number of escapees to a figure of a few thousand, nothing 
short of sheer stupidity could have led the pharaoh to at¬ 
tempt to drive this people back into Egypt with a small 
fraction of his army. 

IX. Were the Plagues the Result of 
not-too-unusual Weather 
or Seasonal Conditions? 

A further difficulty of no mean proportions is encoun¬ 
tered in attempts to retain a historical kernel of any signifi¬ 
cance in the story of the plagues. In order to reduce the cri¬ 
sis to be expected to one that produced no discernable ruf¬ 
fle on the history of Egypt, it has been theorized that the 
plagues were nothing more than the phenomena to be ex¬ 
pected to follow a not-too-infrequent series of weather con¬ 
ditions, or perhaps that they resulted from a series of sea¬ 
sonal changes in Egypt. 4 * 4 
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The order of the plagues was the natural order of such troubles on a 
lesser scale in the Egyptian seasons, as was pointed out long ago. The 
river turned to blood, with the fish dying, was the unwholesome stag¬ 
nant Nile just at the lowest before the inundation, when it is red and 
swarming with organisms. The Egyptians have to resort to wells and 
cisterns at this time in the earlier part of June. The frogs abound after 
the inundation has come in July. The plagues of insects, murrain, and 
boils belong to the hot summer and damp unwholesome autumn. The 
hail and rain came in January. This is closely fixed by the effect on the 
crops .... The locusts come in the spring, over the green crops about 
February. The sand storms bring a thick darkness that may be felt in 
March, at the break of the hot winds. And the last plague, the death 
of the first-born; was at the Exodus in April. 

It is inconceivable to suppose that the pharaoh would re¬ 
linquish his position on the basis of seasonal or changing 
weather conditions with which he was altogether familiar. 
If there is any factual basis at all in the account, it requires 
recognition that the Israelites marched out of Egypt un- 
hindred by the Egyptian armies after the pharaoh had been 
convinced, as completely as any man could be convinced, 
that he was not dealing with a series of incidents which 
could be thus explained. Are we to presume that the phar¬ 
aoh and his counselors were so stupid as to not be able to 
recognize the timed sequence of these plagues at the com¬ 
mand of Moses? 

X. Does the Tradition Theory Provide 
Solutions to the Problems Related to the Exodus? 

Proponents of the XIXth Dynasty placement of the Exo¬ 
dus have largely abandoned the possibility or necessity of 
harmonizing the details of the early Hebrew narratives with 
their theories. 50 Rather the ‘tradition theory ’ has been in¬ 
voked to bridge the gap resulting from the discrepancies. 
Scholars have been attempting to provide solutions to the 
problems of archaeology on the basis of this approach for a 
century and more. If during this time we had been led to 
an internally consistent picture of the history of the ancient 
world aside from the details provided by Scripture, there 
would be some basis for regarding this theory as having 
some degree of factual basis. One could then disregard the 
details of Scripture that demand a dire crisis in Egypt at 
the time of the Exodus and bypass such details as the na¬ 
ture and significance of the plagues, the number of es¬ 
capees, the size of the pursuing army, the destruction of the 
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Egyptian armies in the Red Sea, the death of the Exodus 
pharaoh in the Red Sea debacle, and the 40-years’ wilder¬ 
ness wandering with miraculous provision of food and drink 
for the multitude. One might then suppose that the remain¬ 
ing problems are of such little significance that the problem 
of the Exodus and related incidents had been rather com¬ 
plete!) elucidated. 

But this is not the case. Having liberated their thinking 
from all requirements that might result from regarding 
Scripture as dependable history, they are left with problems 
of gigantic proportions that have no necessary relation to 
Scripture, yet for which explanations bordering on the in¬ 
credible must be invoked to evade their import. When this 
tradition concept was first introduced, it was presumed by 
man\ that it would not be necessary to apply the concept 
except in a relatively few minor details while still retaining 
a large ‘historical kernel’’ on which subsequent develop¬ 
ments could be utilized. 

On the basis of this view, a large fraction of the Christian 
body sold out their faith in an unerring Scripture with the 
belief that no compromise of its religious message was nec¬ 
essary. With further developments, it has become more and 
more apparent that we have been led into the acceptance 
of views which reduce this “historical kernel’’ to near the 
vanishing point. It is no longer a matter of rejecting certain 
minor details of Scripture. It is rather a matter of rejecting 
such vast sections of these accounts, that what is left has lit¬ 
tle or no value either historically or religiously. 

The XIXth Dynasty placement of the Exodus was reject¬ 
ed in favor of the XVIIIth Dynasty setting by some scholars 
in a belief that this placement offered a notably better pos¬ 
sibility of retaining a faith in the historical reliability of 
Scripture. However, the bases on which this hope rested 
have been rather throughly shattered by the exposure of the 
error of Garstang s dating of the fallen walls at Jericho in 
the scheme of the Archaeological Ages and by the discovery 
that there is no evidence whatever that any XVIIIth Dynas¬ 
ty king did any construction in the Delta region where the 
Israelites dwelt. Thus many of the adherents to this place¬ 
ment have similarly taken refuge under the tradition theo¬ 
ry. The few that have not, appear to remain unaware of the 
inconsistency of their position or are entertaining what must 
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be a vain hope that some further discovery will bring order 
out of chaos and provide solutions to the numerous difficul¬ 
ties within the framework of current opinion. The ultimate 
havoc that is wrought with Scripture by application of the 
tradition theory is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
now widely accepted theory of a split Exodus. 

XI. The Split Exodus Theory 

It has become apparent to a number of scholars that nei¬ 
ther of the two popular theories relative to the placement of 
the Exodus will ever provide a satisfactory explanation of 
the archaeological and Biblical data. As long ago as 1948, 
Rowley commented: 51 

. . . For it is safe to say that there will never be any general agree¬ 
ment on the chronological problems which lie at the base of our in¬ 
quiry. As a recent writer says, ‘ the story of the Exodus has become, 
more than ever before, on^ of the most vexing historico-Biblical prob¬ 
lems that confront us today.” 

Subsequent developments have only emphasized the 
truth of this suspicion. Proposed solutions to this impasse 
have been almost totally in the direction of casting more 
and more doubt on the reliability of Scripture as a depend¬ 
able historical source. Some scholars would meet the situa¬ 
tion by denying that chronology is of any significant im¬ 
port. Most, however, recognize that the problems are insep¬ 
arable from chronology and that these cannot be adequate¬ 
ly dealt with, except from the standpoint of the time rela¬ 
tions involved. 

These problems are not limited to the Exodus incident. If 
we turn to the archaeology of Palestine to provide clarifica¬ 
tion of our difficulties, we find only additional bases for 
complicating the confusion. These are considered in detail 
in the next chapter. One problem only is noted here. Ac¬ 
cording to Scripture, tjie major phases of the Conquest 
were completed in about six years. 52 Archaeologists are able 
to point to evidences of widespread destruction of cities in 
Palestine throughout the period assigned to this incident by 
both placements of the Exodus, i.e., 1400-1200 B.C. While 
it is true that there was a subsequent and more gradual oc¬ 
cupation of certain sites, these were the exceptions; in Josh¬ 
ua 15, over one hundred cities are named as taken during 
this early phase, many of which were large enough to have 
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smaller associated villages about them. It is futile to sup¬ 
pose that the destruction of cities over this period of 200 
vears represent this gradual extension of the occupation. 
The very fact that it is not feasible to confine the destruc¬ 
tions of the initial phase to a period that fits either place¬ 
ment of the Exodus has led many scholars to accept some 
form of the Split-Exodus theory. 

Scholars are so widely separated in their attempts to pro¬ 
vide the details for this concept that it is impossible to de¬ 
scribe any individual theory that incorporates even the major 
details. The fact that the general concept has a growing ac¬ 
ceptance, in spite of the uncompromisable differences of 
opinion on the details, only emphasizes the magnitude of 
the pressure from the evidence to deviate from recognition 
of any unit conquest. 53 

. . . Any simple view of the 15th century Exodus of all the tribes 
under Moses and Joshua is out of the question .... On the other 
hand, any simple view of the 13th century Exodus of all the tribes is 
equally out of the question. 

In reality the problem is extremely complex, and any attempt to re¬ 
duce it to simplicity is inadequate 

Some scholars have preferred to believe that some of the 
families of the sons of Jacob never went into Egypt in the 
first place; others assume that part of the Israelites returned 
to Canaan after the crisis of the famine. The Scriptures, 
however, picture all of the sons of Jacob as entering Egypt 
at the time of the Descent, except Joseph who was already 
there.’ 3 All the tribes took part in the Exodus under 
Moses;” all the tribes participated in the wilderness experi¬ 
ences;’ 6 all participated in the Conquest, and all received 
their inheritance at the same time. 57 The acceptance of any 
form of a split Exodus theory must relegate to the level of 
unhistorical traditions all details based on these circum¬ 
stances. This encompasses no mean fraction of the total 
writings bearing on the subject of the Exodus and related 
events. 58 

It is, however, generally accepted by scholars that the Old Testa¬ 
ment account is a conflation of different ancient sources. A theory that 
has gained acceptance from a number of scholars is that there is evi¬ 
dence in the biblical account that not all the tribes which make up the 
subsequent nation took part in the Exodus. This school of thought 
holds that the religious significance of the Exodus was such that in the 
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course of time, all the tribes came to believe that their ancestors took 
part in it. Such a theory has many attractions, particularly since it goes 
far to reconcile the biblical account with the other historical records 
and with archaeological evidence. 

This thesis leaves us with the problem of deciding which 
of the tribes returned to Canaan after the famine and 
which remained in Egypt. Here difficulties of considerable 
magnitude are introduced. 59 One scholar would presume 
that the tribes represented by the sons of Rachel returned 
to Canaan after the famine while those represented by the 
sons of Leah remained to participate in the later Exodus. 
Another points out that such a division is impossible. One 
would divide the Exodus of the sons of Leah into two dif¬ 
ferent Exodii; still another would regard the Israelites as 
having come into Palestine in a series of invasions referred 
to as “waves. One would make Joshua antedate Moses to 
support his theory. Still another presumed that Judah did 
not belong to the Israelite' tribes at all until a later time. 
Rowley cites the theory of Toffteen thus: 59a 

. . Toffteen. . .argued for a double entry into Egypt and a double 
Exodus. . . . He claimed that only the first was known to J, E, and D, 
while the second was known to P, and that surprisingly enough each 
Exodus was preceded by a similar oppression and produced leaders 
with similar names. This improbable thesis is not sustained by convinc¬ 
ing arguments, and it has found no other adherents. Its author confess¬ 
es his belief “that the Hexateuchal stories of the Exodus are reliable 
even to the most minute details, except where the later compiler of the 
documents has misunderstood and changed his material, and where 
the copyists of later ages have miscopied the text or annotated it with 
their own explanations. The Bible, we are convinced, in dealing with 
the Exodus, is absolutely historical, in the best sense of the word, and 
trustworthy in its evidence, even to details, contrary to the usual mod¬ 
ern hypothesis.’ It is hard to see how the writer can claim in the same 
breath that the evidence of the Bible is both garbled and completely 
trustworthy. 

Rowley came up with a construction which would place 
Jacob in the Amarna period where the XVIIIth Dynasty 
now has the Conquest. 80 Although Rowley was extended the 
honor of presenting his views as one of the Schweich Lec¬ 
tures of the British Academy in 1948, we find no evidence 
that he was able to convert any contemporary scholar to his 
views. 

In persuing these numerous theories, one quickly gets the 
impression that the Split-Exodus theory, in any of its forms. 
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holds out no hope of providing a satisfactory solution to the 
Exodus problem. Since this concept had its birth in a recog¬ 
nition that neither of the two popular views of the Exodus 
could ever provide such a solution, some one should get the 
suspicion that we have been led into a blind alley as a re¬ 
sult of some major errors of reasoning. Logic would suggest 
that scholars make it their first business to re-examine the 
various premises on which current views rest to determine 
just where they have turned aside from acceptable scientific 
procedures to unsound theories. We are reminded of the 
comments of Ceram relative to a similar situation in Hittite 
archaeology which had led to a structure characterized by 
200 missing years that could not be accounted for. Ceram 
wrote: 61 

Now that the enigma has been explained the solution seems simple 
enough. Yet it remains astonishing that no one thought of subjecting 
the established chronology of events in Asia Minor to a searching criti¬ 
cism. Surely someone should have guessed, even if he had not been 
able to prove it at once, that what had gone wrong was the whole sys¬ 
tem of dating. Surely it should have occurred to someone that a peo¬ 
ple s history cannot stop dead for two hundred years. 

We are now on the far side of an analogous problem in 
Egyptian chronology. Is it not equally strange here also that 
some scholar should not have been led to suspicion that the 
whole trouble lies in the acceptance of invald dating meth¬ 
ods? A critical examination of the dating methods that have 
been used in arriving at the present state of affairs is re¬ 
served for a subsequent volume. Our first task is that of 
showing that the gross confusion which characterizes the 
present situation relative to the Exodus carries over in mag¬ 
nified form into the problems related to the Conquest. 
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CHAPTER V 


FURTHER DIFFICULTIES IN 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION FROM 
THE ERA OF THE CONQUEST 

The inconsistencies, anomalies, and anachronisms which 
plague all efforts to find a basis for harmony between 
Scriptural accounts related to the Exodus and the conven¬ 
tional chronology of Egypt are not unique. Difficulties of 
an insurmountable nature, or which demand incredible ex¬ 
planations. continue to appear as one attempts to explain 
the archaeological observations in Palestine against the 
background provided by the currently proposed placements 
of the Exodus in Egyptian history. 

I. The Dating of Joshua s Conquest 

Notable among such difficulties of archaeological inter¬ 
pretation are the numerous anomalies which rise from at¬ 
tempts to find the proper background for the conquest 
under Joshua in the era following any of the points in 
Egyptian history suggested for the Exodus by popular 
views. If it has not been possible to decide in an unequivo¬ 
cal manner whether the Exodus is to be dated in the late 
Hyksos era, or in the reign of Thutmose III, or of Rameses 
II, it would seem that we have every right to expect that 
observations from the archaeology of Palestine should settle 
this question beyond dispute. Even if one, in his own think¬ 
ing, can reduce the incident of the Exodus to such insignifi¬ 
cance as to leave no discernible ruffle on the political and 
economical life of Egypt, it would seem rather naive to pre¬ 
sume that Israel conquered the land of Palestine 40 years 
later without leaving indisputable evidences of such a con¬ 
quest and occupation of the territory, for it is out of the 
question to deny the evidences indicating that Israel spent 
a prolonged period in Egypt and later occupied the territo¬ 
ry of Palestine. 1 

One might thus approach the problem with the expecta¬ 
tion that archaeological investigation in Palestine would set¬ 
tle this problem and provide us not only the proper setting 
for the Conquest, but also, by simple calculation, the prop¬ 
er date for the Exodus. Unfortunately, this result has not 
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been attained. Some archaeologists, probably representing a 
majority opinion, are sure that the necessary evidences of 
the Conquest cannot be dated earlier than the mid-13th 
century B.C., which era is in line with the dating of the Ex¬ 
odus in the reign of Rameses II. Other scholars, particularly 
those who attempt to hold to the general correctness of Old 
Testament chronology, are equally certain that the evi¬ 
dences of the Conquest belong in the so-called Amarna pe¬ 
riod in the reigns of Amehotep III and Amehotep IV, which 
dates are supposedly in line with a setting of the Exodus in 
the late reign of Thutmose III or the early reign of Ame¬ 
hotep II. 

As one examines the available evidences on which such 
deductions are based, it is apparent that neither of these 
eras provide the proper setting for the conquest of Canaan 
under Joshua. These deductions depend heavily for their 
support on the supposed setting of the Exodus in each case. 
These are first-rate examples of basing deductions on un¬ 
proven hypotheses, which in themselves are susceptible to 
severe question, and then clinging dogmatically to the de¬ 
ductions in the face of still further anachronistic situations 
that result. In both cases, it is necessary to interpret the ar¬ 
chaeological evidences in Palestine in direct contradiction to 
the very rules which are otherwise recognized as providing 
evidence for such a conquest and occupation of a territory 
by a new people. 

Evidences of extensive destruction of cities in Palestine 
may be pointed to which are datable throughout the period 
from the reign of Thutmose III to that of Rameses II, as is 
to be expected for the era of the Conquest. But contrary to 
what one could expect, the destructions were not followed 
by a change in culture. The recognition of this principle of 
archaeological interpretation is expressed by Sir Leonard 
Woolley: 2 

. . . But suppose the excavator comes upon a “burnt stratum.” A 
patch of ashes may result from mere accident and mean nothing; ashes 
spread over the greater part of a site and accompanied with the marks 
of burning on walls tells of the destruction of the town. Supposing that 
in the stratum above the ashes there appeared new forms of pottery 
having no kinship with what has gone before; this implies foreign in¬ 
fluence, and, taken in conjunction with the evidence of destruction, 
points to foreign conquest. . . . 
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The inconsistency of the archaeological picture which 
confronts us from attempts to place the Conquest in the era 
of either the XVIIIth or XIXth Dynasties is brought to our 
attention by Mjys_ KtmyoiL jn language which cannot be 
misunderstood. Since _Miss Kenyon, as an archaeologist in 
the Palestine area, continues to regard this era as that of 
the Conquest, in spite of the anomalous situation which re¬ 
sults, the force of her words need not be underestimated, 
nor do they leave any appreciable leeway for the retention 
of the concept that Scripture provides us with dependable 
details if it is true that the Conquest is properly positioned 
at any time between the end of the reign of Thutmose III 
and the mid-point in the reign of Rameses II. Referring to 
the entire period from the end of Middle Bronze I through 
Late Bronze (currently dated c. 1900-1200 B.C. 3 ), Miss 
Kenyon writes: 4 

. . . With Canaanite Phoenicia, the ties which were established about 
1900 B.C. were permanent, and" on the evidence of the pottery we can 
say that the same basic culture grew up in an area stretching from Ras 
Shamra in the north to the desert fringes of Palestine in the south. 
Moreover, the culture now introduced into Palestine was to have a 
very long life. In spite of the fact that a series of events took place of 
major political importance, there is no cultural break until at least 
1200 B.C. These political events we know of on literary evidence [sic] 
for we are now in a period in which written history can suppliment 
(but by no means replace) archaeology. Archaeology can show a recog¬ 
nizable progression of artifacts such as pottery, and can show that 
towns suffered a succession of destructions, but after these destructions 
the old culture was re-established. 

In an attempt to account for this anomaly as it pertains 
to the setting of the Conquest c. _1250 B.C., Miss Kenyon 
followed the popular view which assumes that the invading 
Hebrews had no culture of their own over the entire period 
of their residency in Palestine. 5 In defense of this deduction, 
she wrote: 

. . . This must be the case wherever within the period 1400-1200 
B.C. one puts the arrival of the Israelites, for there is no complete 
break within the period. 

Evidence of destruction does exist, but it does not yet tell a coherent 
story. 

The complete havoc that this thesis makes of Scripture is 
the topic of a subsequent chapter. 6 By “complete break”. 
Miss'Kenyon means that there is no time between 1400 and 
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1200 B.C. (by current datings) in the archaeological obser¬ 
vations in Palestine where one finds the appearance of the 
new types of pottery to be expected of a conquest and oc¬ 
cupation by a new people. It would seem that it is this sit¬ 
uation that has been a major factor in giving birth to the 
Split Exodus theory, or its alternate which assumes that part 
of the Israelite tribes never went into Egypt and that the 
returning tribes were simply adopting the culture of those 
that had remained there. 

The ultimate question is whether or not there is any gen¬ 
uine demand for such violent deviations from Scripture or 
whether in the last analysis it is not the Scriptures that are 
in error but rather the theories which have been devised to 
substitute for them. The writer holds that there is available 
a most rational interpretation of Palestinian archaeological 
data which eliminates the need for thus discounting the de¬ 
pendability of the Scriptural accounts. If this interpretation 
strips from these theories the very need for their existence, 
then so much the worse for the theories. 

Aside from this general anachronism with Scripture by 
these placements of the Conquest, a number of specific 
anachronisms are also very much apparent. 

//. The Archaeological Enigma at Jericho 

The site of ancient Jericho has been one of unusual inter¬ 
est to archaeologists and students of Old Testament history. 
The site of the city has been recognized from the time of 
Old Rome and has been a point of interest to tourists and 
travelers from that time to the present. This interest rises in 
part from the unique nature of the information provided in 
Scripture relative to the history of the site. This information 
should make readily possible the confirmation or disconfir- 
mation of the Scriptural account. Since this site was select¬ 
ed as the first target of conquest by the invading Israelites 
under Joshua, it may be presumed that it represented one 
of the more important fortifications protecting the area 
from possible invasion from the east. 

The account of the conquest of Jericho represents the 
first Scriptural mention of this city. According to the story, 
two spies were sent on ahead of the invading armies to spy 
out the fortification. The spies were harbored by Rahab, a 
resident of Jericho, who hid them on the roof of her resi- 
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dence and arranged for their escape after dark by letting 
them down over the wall of the city. Because of her deed, 
she and her household were spared at the time of the de¬ 
struction of the city. 

As the story goes, Joshua marched his armies around the 
citv daily for six days without any move even suggestive of 
an attempt to storm its huge fortifications. On the seventh 
day, the armies marched about the city seven successive 
times in silence. At the completion of the seventh circuit, 
the priests blew their trumpets, the people shouted, and the 
walls fell flat so that the people marched in over the fallen 
walls and took the city. 7 Its inhabitants were totally de¬ 
stroyed, save _Rahab and her family, and the city was 
burned with fire." It can hardly be presumed that the walls 
fell due to the blast of the trumpets and the shouts of the 
people. If there is any factual basis for the story, the fall of 
the walls was miraculous in the sense that Jehovah timed its 
destruction by means of natural forces with the blast of the 
trumpets and the shouts of the people. The city of Jericho 
at this time was placed under a curse. 9 

And Joshua adjured them at that time, saying, Cursed be the man 
before the Lord, that riseth up and buildeth this city Jericho; he shall 
lay the foundation thereof in his firstborn, and in his youngest son 
shall he set up the gates of it. 

These statements have been interpreted to predict that 
the one who would rebuild the wall would do so at the cost 
of the lives of his two sons. The verse is thus translated in 
the RSV and was so interpreted by Josephus. 10 The predic¬ 
tion was fulfilled at the time of Ahab when the wall was re¬ 
built by Hiel the Bethelite." 

The site of Jericho, or an adjoining site, must have been 
occupied after the destruction by Joshua and before the re¬ 
building of the wall by Hiel, as indicated by subsequent 
mention of the city in Scripture. 12 We are not told how long 
the results of Hiel’s reconstruction lasted. The possibility 
remains that the construction never proceeded past the 
erection of the walls. 

Granting the factual nature of the account, the archaeo¬ 
logical investigations at this site should show evidence of 
(1) city walls destroyed violently as by an earthquake, the 
evidences of which would be sufficiently unique to warrant 
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use as a solid synchronism, (2) destruction of the city inside 
these walls by fire, (3) a considerable period of nonoccupa¬ 
tion of the site, (4) possible limited evidence of occupation 
of an unwalled city or in a nearby area and (5) city walls 
constructed many centuries later. 

The first modern investigations of the site were made by 
Warren in 1868. This work was not carried far enough to 
provide finds of particular interest. The work was resumed 
by two German workers, Sellin and Watzinger, in 1907. 
The reports of this work, which appeared in 1913, told of 
the finding of a series of walls around the summit of the 
mound which showed evidence of having been destroyed 
by an earthquake and which were regarded by the investi¬ 
gators as those which fell at the time of the Conquest. 13 A 
stone revetment was observed from a much later date which 
was regarded as that built by Hiel. In the years that followed, 
the technique of archaeological investigation, and what 
were regarded as more scientific methods of dating by 
means of pottery, were developed. Once again in 1930, a 
further attempt at investigation of the site was undertaken 
under the direction of John Garstang and continued over a 
period of six years. 14 

Among the finds by Garstang was the discovery of the 
double line of walls around the city which had been thrown 
down violently, apparently by earthquake, and which 
Garstang positively regarded as those destroyed at the time 
of Joshua. The bricks of the walls had been thrown down 
the sides of the slope of the mound, and the outer wall base 
had been tilted outward, giving further indication that the 
destruction had been a violent one by natural causes. The 
conclusion of Garstang was challenged on the basis that the 
tilted foundations could have been caused by undermining 
as a means of securing entrance to the city. Garstang re¬ 
turned to the site and checked this possibility by a critical 
examination of the footings of the walls and reported that 
no evidences of such undermining were apparent. 15 The 
burned debris inside the city were in places as much as two 
feet deep. 

Garstang was able to distinguish layers representing four 
different cities on the site which he designated A, B, C, and 
D. The upper one, designated D, was regarded as the one 
enclosed by the fallen walls. On the basis of the absence of 
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Mycenaean type pottery, Garstang dated the fall of these 
walls about 1400-1385 R.C. This is the era of Joshua’s con¬ 
quest as calculated on the basis of the 480 year period from 
the Exodus to the 4th year of Solomon’s reign. 

III. Chronological Difficulties Arise 
from Garstang s Dating 

The conclusions of Garstang were the only reasonable 
ones that could have been made based on the acceptance of 
the historical reliability of the Joshua account. These walls, 
felled by natural forces, and the burned debris inside them, 
met the specifications of the Joshua story, and there were 
no others that did. However, the dating of the walls in the 
era 1400-1385 R.C. raised problems of considerable magni¬ 
tude. Investigations at the site of Pi-Rameses in Egypt had 
failed to reveal any finds at all to indicate that any king of 
the XVIIIth Egyptian Dynasty had done any building in 
this area, 16 thus casting doubt on the thesis that the Exodus 
could have occurred during the era of this Dynasty. Anoth¬ 
er pillar which had been used to support the XVIIIth Dy¬ 
nasty theory was also on the verge of collapse. The Amarna 
letters had mentioned a group of people called ‘Apiru 
whom some scholars had made quivalent to the Hebrews, 
and the letters were interpreted to tell of an invasion of Ca¬ 
naan by the Hebrews at the time of these letters dated to 
the reigns of Amenhotep III and Amenhotep IV. 

A closer examination of the letters, however, led one after 
another of the scholars to challenge this identity 17 and to 
even reject the concept that the letters pictured any inva¬ 
sion at all. The ‘Apiru were evidently citizens of certain 
city-states and were not invaders, and the area involved in¬ 
cluded territory, far to the north of Palestine, which was 
not included in the territory conquered by the Israelites. 
With the XVIIIth Dynasty theory deprived of two of its 
vital supports, and with the further difficulty of having to 
account for the building of the city of Rameses long before 
Rameses II whose name appeared in profusion in the ruins 
of the city, the possibility remained that Garstang had 
misinterpreted the evidence on which he had based his dat¬ 
ing of the fallen walls c. 1400-1385 B.C. Archaeologically 
speaking, the difference between this date and that de¬ 
manded by the XIXth Dynasty placement of the Exodus 
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was not large, but it was too large to live with in comfort. 
More information was needed. 

It should be noted, however, that the additional informa¬ 
tion sought was not information which would corroborate or 
nullify the identification of these walls. This point was so 
abundantly clear that there was no serious question raised 
to challenge the conclusion of Sellin, Watzinger, and later, 
Garstang. The question had only to do with the dating of 
these walls. Did they belong to the era 1400-1385 B.C., 
which dates were in line with the theory of an XVIIIth Dy¬ 
nasty Exodus, or did they fall in the era 1250-1235 B.C., 
which dates were in line with the XIXth Dynasty Exodus 
theory? On this point, Albright indicated that he oscillated 
in his thinking' 8 

... in a no-man’s land between the extreme of Garstang (about 1400 
B C.) and Vincent (about 1250 B.C.), without being able to accept the 
former because of positive evidence against it or the latter because of 
admittedly indecisive negative evidence. 

M ore information was needed, but the information needed 
had only to do with the dating of these walls, not their 
identity. 

IV. Recent Investigations at Jericho 
by Miss Kenyon 

Following the second world war, a further attempt at the 
elucidation of this unsolved problem of Jericho was under¬ 
taken. The venture was sponsored by the American School 
of Oriental Research at Jerusalem and the British School of 
Archaeologv. The work was placed under the supervision of 
M iss Kathleen Kenyon. One of the primary aims was to set¬ 
tle, if possible, the question of the date of the fallen walls. 

The reports from these investigations, which continued 
over a period of years, have been most disconcerting. A 
more critical examination of the pottery in association with 
those walls showed that they did not belong to the Late 
Bronze Age which included Garstang’s City D, dated c. 
1400 B.C. The pottery in association with those walls be¬ 
longed to the end of Early Bronze, which by the conventional 
dating of the Archaeological Ages, called for dating in the 
21st century B.C., more than 600 years earlier than dates 
previously suggested for the Conquest. Since it was impos¬ 
sible to move the date for the Conquest back to this early 
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ora. there seemed to be no other alternative but to reject 
the identification of these walls as those which fell at the 
time of Joshua, and this in spite of the fact that there were 
no other walls which met the criteria of the Scriptural ac¬ 
counts. Even more disconcerting was the find that there 
were no remains on the site which could be dated as late as 
the time of Joshua. The anomaly was explained on the basis 
that the archaeological remains of this later era must have 
been washed down the sides of the mound by rain. 19 

. . . Yet the most surprising and discouraging result of the work so 
far has been the discovery that virtually nothing remains at the site 
from the period 1500-1200 B.C. The mound has suffered such exten¬ 
sive denudation that almost all remains later than the 3rd millennium 
B.C. have disappeared from its top. The two walls which surrounded 
the summit of the old city, which Garstang ascribed to his ‘City D 
and which he believed were destroyed by earthquake and fire in Josh¬ 
ua s time, were discovered to date from the 3rd millennium. . . . 

The movement of Garstang’s walls back into the 21st 
century also raised large problems. Over most of the Jericho 
mound summit, one digs immediately into debris belonging 
to the Early Bronze Age, all later levels having disappeared. 
It was not possible to deny that the site had been inhabited 
later for Middle Bronze Age defenses were clearly observa¬ 
ble on the sides of the mound. 20 Also, an examination of the 
graves from the near-by cemetery revealed scarabs from as 
late as Amenhotep III, 21 currently dated c. 1375 B.C., yet 
there was no evidence of such occupation on the mound 
proper. The most recent wall on the slope of the mound 
was of Middle Bronze Age construction and was presumed 
to have been destroyed by the Egyptians as they pursued 
the Hvksos on their expulsion from Egypt about 1580 B.C., 
several centuries before the presumed date of the Con¬ 
quest. 22 

Where then are the walls destroyed at the time of Josh¬ 
ua? Where are the debris of the enclosed city which had at 
that time been destroyed by fire? Where are the remains of 
the wall built by Hiel, and where are the remnants of the 
subsequent occupation? It was hardly credible to presume 
that the remnants of the massive walls and of the destroyed 
city had been lugged away in baskets to some distant site. 
It seemed the only explanation must lie in the assumption 
that the top of the mound had been denuded by wind and 
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rain. 23 If this were the case, then the evidences of the debris 
should be apparent on the sides and at the foot of the 
mound. Investigations failed to reveal any such evidences. 
It was necessary to assume that the very bricks from these 
walls had disintegrated into soil which was no longer dis¬ 
tinguishable from the soil of the mound itself. But there 
were bricks from the earlier walls that had been thrown 
down the sides of the mound which had somehow survived 
any such disintegration process. And even if such an as¬ 
sumption were tenable, where are the remnants of the more 
durable pottery which could be expected to have also been 
washed from the top of the mound? Wright commented on 
this problem thus: 24 

... It is unfortunate, though true, that these results antiquate most 
of the recent treatments of the problem of the conquest of Canaan 
We now have to say that we know practically nothing from an archae¬ 
ological point of view, regarding Joshua s conquest of Jericho. The evi¬ 
dence is too scanty for us to know when it was or the nature of the 
city conquered An inference would be that whatever was there at the 
time was not the imposing city which we had previously envisioned 
from earlier excavations. The radical denudation of the site and the 
failure to find the expected materials washed down the slopes of the 
mound are very puzzling facts indeed. If the settlement there in Josh¬ 
ua s time had a fortification wall at all, it would almost have to have 
been a re-use of the last Middle Bronze Age bastion, though of such 
re-use there is no evidence. (Emphasis ours ] 

Evidence of this magnitude, unfettered by preconceived 
opinions, should provide an immediate suspicion that errors 
in dating have been made and that the debris on the Jeri¬ 
cho mound has been mis-correlated with true Palestinian 
chronology, having been set too far back on the time scale 
by many centuries. 

V. Archaeological Difficulties at Ai 

After the destruction of Jericho, Joshua turned his atten¬ 
tion to the city of Ai which lay just to the east of Bethel in 
the hill country. 2 ’ Archaeological investigations at this site 
indicated that up to the time of its destruction at the end of 
Early Bronze, the city had been a flourishing one, associ¬ 
ated with what must have been one of the truly great for¬ 
tresses in Canaan. The city at this time had a population of 
some 12,000 inhabitants. 26 

The city of Ai has a peculiar interest archaeologicallv, be- 
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cause, according to the Joshua account, the fortress was to¬ 
tally and finally destroyed at the time of the Conquest.- 7 

And Joshua burnt Ai, and made it an heap for ever, even a desola- 
tion unto this day. 

Hence, if the approximate date for this destruction can be 
ascertained, it should settle once and for all the date for 
Joshua’s conquest of Canaan, and by simple calculation the 
date of the Exodus. In full agreement with the Biblical ac¬ 
count, it was found that the ruins of Ai represented a total 
destruction after which it was never rebuilt, 273 and in fur¬ 
ther agreement, the destruction belongs to the same era as 
the fallen w alls of Jericho.But the date in both cases is set 
more than six centuries earlier than the dates currently 
defended for the Conquest. Furthermore, if the destruction 
in the 21st century was final, then where are the evidences 
of the destruction of the city by Joshua? A number of at¬ 
tempts have been made to account for this anomaly, most 
of w'hich assume errors in the Biblical account. 283 

The problem of Ai is more complex. That city is said by the ar¬ 
chaeologists to have been destroyed long before the earliest date sug¬ 
gested for the Israelite incursion, and to have lain in ruins from circa 
2000 to circa 1200 B.C. The story of its capture by Joshua is therefore 
dismissed by some writers as fictitious, or as the transfer to Joshua of 
the ancient story of its destruction long before his day, or even as the 
reflection back to Joshua’s day of events of much more recent occur¬ 
rence Some writers have preferred to follow a harmonizing path, and 
have suggested that there has been confusion between Ai and the 
neighboring Bethel, which was perhaps built to take the place of the 
anciently destroyed ruin, or that the natural strength of the position of 
Ai may have made it a temporary stronghold in the time of Joshua. A 
further suggestion is that the identification of Et Tell with Ai is not se¬ 
cure New light may yet be shed by further excavations on this site, 
but meanwhile, since the case of Ai is an equal embarrassment to 
every view of the Exodus, and cannot be integrated at present into any 
synthesis of Biblical and non-Biblical material, it must be left out of 
account 

A more recent examination of the ruins at the site Et- 
Tell, long recognized as the ancient site of Ai, was spon¬ 
sored by the American Schools of Oriental Research in con¬ 
junction with several theological seminaries and the Har¬ 
vard Semitic Museum. The investigation was conducted 
during the period 1964-1969 and the reports of the latest 
work appeared in the Research Bulletin. 29 The purpose of 
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the investigation was to determine if there remained any 
observable basis for altering the current view as to the iden¬ 
tification of the site as that of ancient Ai, and to secure 
such data as could be obtained relative to the history of the 
site. The investigation extended to other near-by areas that 
had been suggested as alternate possibilities for identifica¬ 
tion of Ai. Most promising of such was the mound known 
as Khirbet Khudriya, located about two and one-half kilo¬ 
meters east of et-Tell and previously suggested by Guerin 
as a possible site of Ai. A series of tombs in the nearby 
Wadi were also examined for possible dating in the critical 
period in question. 

Of the earlier suggested explanations for the discrepancy 
in time between the final end of the site of et-Tell and the 
suggested dates for the Conquest, the only one that did not 
require a compromise on the dependability of Scripture, 
was that which assumed an error of identification of the 
site. This possibility now seems to have been eliminated. 
Callaway commented: 10 

... It can be noted here that neither Khudriya nor the associated 
tombs in the Wadi Asas yielded evidence that suggests identification 
of Khudriya with biblical Ai. 

Perhaps the most significant result of the 1966 excavations is the ac¬ 
cumulation of evidence that support the identification of et-Tell with 
biblical ‘Ai, and requires a reexamination of the biblical conquest of 
‘Ai related in Joshua 8.1-29. My study of the problem . . leads to the 
conclusion that the biblical conquest of Ai was a conquest of the 
small, unfortified Iron Age I village on the acropolis of et-Tell, and 
that it probably occurred in the twelfth century B.C. 

It is to be noted, however, that the identification of the 
destruction in Iron I as that by Joshua is also in contradic¬ 
tion to Scripture, thus leaving no explanation for the dis¬ 
crepancy that does not do violence to the integrity of Scrip¬ 
ture. This later city of Iron I was an unwalled city; the city 
destroyed by Joshua was a walled city as indicated by the 
reference to a city gate. 11 This later city was a small one; 
the city destroyed by Joshua had a population of 12,000. 
The fact that the site was chosen as the second target for 
conquest indicates that the site was dn important one and 
not a mere village. Would Joshua have sent an army of 
30,000 against Ai if it had been but a small village? 5 - What 
should be even more disconcerting is the necessary dating 
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of this destruction in the 12th century, a date which is too 
late In either of the presumed placements of the Conquest. 

It would seem, nevertheless, that there are some who 
continue to cling to the view that et-Tell cannot be the site 
of Ai. since it involves such gross contradictions of Scrip¬ 
ture. and hence Ai must be represented by some mound 
not, as vet, even suggested as a possibility for identifica¬ 
tion !i At the same time, recognition of the mass of accu¬ 
mulating evidence pointing to major errors in dating is sum¬ 
marily declined. 

Y7. The Unsolved Enigma of the Hittites 

Until recent times, the extra-Biblical sources had provid¬ 
ed not a scrap of information relative to the people known 
in Scripture as the Hittites. More recent knowledge of a 
people known as the Hittites resulted from the deciphering 
of certain strange inscriptions found in the area of Asia 
Minor. This led to the identification of the authors of these 
inscriptions as the Kheta of the Egyptian inscriptions, the 
Hatti of the Assyrian inscriptions, and the Hittites of Scrip¬ 
ture. 

According to Scripture, the beginnings of the Hittites in 
Palestine reach back at least to the time of Abraham’s mi¬ 
gration into Palestine. Following his arrival, Abraham was 
promised that the territory occupied by the Hittites, among 
other peoples, would become the inheritance of his de¬ 
scendants. 54 On the death of Sarah , his wife, Abraham pur¬ 
chased a pa v p. frnrp fhf H itrifrps as a hurial site .” The prom¬ 
ise of occupation was repeated to Moses at Sinai 56 and again 
to Joshua who was told that Israel was to occupy all the 
land of the Hittites. 364 That the Hittites were to be driven out 
of theTand rather than annihilated is clear from Scripture. 57 
That the Hittites did succeed in migrating to a new area at 
the time of the Conquest follows from the story of the later 
destruction of the city of Bethel during the era of the 
Judges. 58 Any reference to the Hittites from archaelogy later 
than the Conquest, and from territory outside of Palestine, 
should then be linked to the Hittites after the Conquest. 

Prior to the decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions, the 
higher critics had denied emphatically the very existence of 
the people referred to in Scripture as the Hittites. With the 
recognition that the inscriptions found in Asia Minor were 
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of Hittite origin, the archaeology of this people became a 
subject of major interest. But as the history of this people 
became better understood, it also became apparent that the 
Hittites of archaeology never occupied any territory in Pal¬ 
estine. 39 

. . . Moreover, the preceding outline of Hittite history will have 
shown that before the reign of Suppiluliumas there was no Hittite 
state south of the Taurus; that the Syrian vassal states of the Hittite 
Empire were confined to the area north of Kadesh on the Orontes; 
and that, although Hittite armies reached Damascus, they never en¬ 
tered Palestine itself. Of the neo-Hittite states, there was none south of 
Hamath, and the latter did not include any part of Palestine within its 
territories, being separated from it by the Aramean kingdom of Da¬ 
mascus. 

It is farther apparent that the Hittites of archaeology 
came into Asia Minor from Eruope, not from Palestine. 393 
There is no way of knowing by what name this people 
called themselves prior to this migration from Europe into 
Asia Minor. The evident fact is that this European race 
conquered a people of Asia Minor who had the name Hit¬ 
tites and absorbed their culture and their name. The name 
Hittite was thus derivative by the Hittites of archaeology. 
The name belonged to the people they conquered. 40 

The historical "Land of Hatti’ , as we know it in the second millen 
ium B.C., was a state, later an empire, created by kings ruling from 
this mountain fastness. This kingdom and its official language have be¬ 
come known as ' Hittite’ , and the name must now be accepted. But 
the “Hittite language was not indigenous in Asia Minor, and the 
name of Hatti was given to the country by an earlier people of the 
land whom we call Hattians. The Indo-European Hittite language was 
superimposed on the non-Indo-European Hattian by an invading peo¬ 
ple. . . . 

The obvious interpretation of this situation should recog¬ 
nize that the conquered Hittites were the Hittites of Scrip¬ 
ture, not the conquerors. The conquered Hittites were the 
Hittites who were driven out of Palestine at the time of the 
Conquest and who had migrated northward into Asia Minor 
to find a new home, only to be shortly conquered and ab¬ 
sorbed by the migrating race from Europe. The awkward 
situation observed archaeologically gave rise to a serious 
anachronism. 41 

We now have to deal with the paradoxical fact that, whereas the 
Hittites appear in the Old Testament as a Palestinian tribe, increasing 
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knowledge of the history of the ancient people of Hatti has led us 
even farther from Palestine, until their homeland has been discovered 
in the heart of the Anato lian plateau. . . . The presence of the Hittites 
in Palestine before theTsraelite conquest [sic] thus presents a curious 
problem So far from explaining it, all our accumulated knowledge of 
the people of Hatti has only made it more perplexing 

A synchronism between the late Hittite king, Muwatal lis 
bv name, with Rameses I I (who had been assigned a date 
regarded as fixed at c. 1293-1227 B.C.), left no choice but 
to date the fall of the Hittite empire at the hands of the 
Sea Peoples later than this (c. 1200 B.C.) 42 But strangely, 
the Hittite culture must be recognized as persisting fop an¬ 
other 500 years, and it was not until c. 725-700 B.C. that 
the last of the Hittite city-states was absorbed by the Assyr¬ 
ians. This situation gave rise to a second anachronism. 43 

As we climbed back to the expedition s camp, we talked about the 
mystery of this strange survival of a cultural form ... a form that had 
never become a great characteristic style, and that had nevertheless 
gone on influencing the art of the region for a good five hundred 
years. ... At this point there is a great gap in our knowledge of histo¬ 
ry. Those 500 years between 1200 B.C. when Hattusas was burned and 
the Hittite empire collapsed, and about 700 B.C. when the last Hittite 
city-states were absorbed by the Assyrian Empire, are at present quite 
obscure to us. It is very rare indeed for an empire to break down while 
its culture goes on persisting — on a provincial level, but still per¬ 
sisting — for 500 years among isolated racial groups surrounded by ex¬ 
tremely different peoples and exposed to numerous alien cultural in¬ 
fluences. 

As will be noted in further detail later, the Assyrian in¬ 
scriptions continue to refer to Hittite kings with armies 
under them for many centuries after the date assigned to 
the collapse of the Hittite empire by the Sea Peoples. 44 The 
indication is clear that the Hittites were more than an ab¬ 
stract persisting culture during this 500 years. It is of fur¬ 
ther interest to note that a similar inexplicable gap in Greek 
history is assumed to have existed at this same time. These 
and other anachronisms will be reconsidered against an al¬ 
tered background in subsequent chapters. Against the back¬ 
ground provided by an erroneous chronology of Egypt, the 
problem of the Hittites remains an unsolved enigma. 45 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES 
DISAPPEAR WITH A REDATING 
OF EARLY BRONZE IV 

In previous chapters, a number of notable anomalies in 
the interpretation of archaeological observations in Palestine 
and in Egypt have been pointed out. The list is by no 
means exhaustive, and its length will be increased in the 
course of subsequent discussions in this work. Prominent 
among those noted thus far are the synchronistic failures at 
Jericho and Ai, and the failure of popular interpretations to 
provide proper backgrounds for the Exodus, the Oppres¬ 
sion. the Conquest, the era of the Judges, the Famine of Jo¬ 
seph. and for the total history of the Hittites. It will now be 
shown that these and other anomalies disappear in total 
with a single and simple revision of the date assigned to the 
end of the era now known as Early Bronze IV. 

Early Bronze IV is regarded as ending somewhat coinci¬ 
dent with the end of Dynasty VI in Egypt, and with this 
placement as an approximation the writer has no conflict. It 
must be remembered however, that the Archaeological Ages 
have been defined in terms of the archaeology of Palestine 
and not of Egypt. There is no ultimate proof that the major 
disturbance in Egypt at the end of Dynasty VI was the 
same as the cause for the major change in culture in Pales¬ 
tine. In line with the contention in this work that it is the 
accepted chronolgv of Egypt that is in gross error as set 
against the B.C. time scale, the date assigned to the end of 
Dvnastx VI is thus in gross error, and this error is reflected 
in a similar error in the dating of the end of Early Bronze. 

It sometimes happens that an inconsistency becomes ap¬ 
parent by the consistency of the errors introduced by it. We 
are dealing here w'ith such a situation. The fact that so 
many of the anomalies in the archaeologies of Egypt and of 
Palestine are provided ready solutions by one and the same 
alteration in the traditional scheme of dating provides a 
most reasonable basis for subjecting to a critical scrutiny 
the methods that have been used to arrive at this inconsist¬ 
ent structure. In order for the reader, who may not be fa¬ 
miliar with the origin and development of concepts related 
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to the so-called Archaeological Ages, to understand the na¬ 
ture of the error that has occurred in the dating of the end 
of Early Bronze, we digress briefly to review this material. 

/. The Origin of the Scheme of the 
Archaeological Ages 

In dealing with the problems related to man’s past histo¬ 
ry, it has been convenient to divide the period of his exis¬ 
tence into epochs. While man is popularly believed to have 
had a long period of evolutionary development, our present 
interest begins with the point where man is presumed to 
have first manifested the necessary degree of intelligence to 
make weapons and tools. It is not strange that these epochs 
were named after the materials used in making such arti¬ 
facts. One thus meets such terms as the Stone Age, the 
Chalcolithic Age (a term used to refer to the combined use 
of stone and copper), the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age. An 
outline of the approximate dates popularly assigned to these 
various epochs is provided in Table III. It should be noted 
that for most of these periods, no one attempts to assign 
anything resembling exact dates, and hence there will be 
found variations in their use by various authors. 

It would seem that at the time these terms were adopted, 
the concept was entertained that there were more or less 
sharp lines of demarcation marking the changes from the 
use of one material to the next. Whatever may have been 
the situation, it is now abundantly clear that the transitions 
from the use of one material to the next were gradual and 
prolonged and certainly not uniform in time over any ex¬ 
tended territory. Stone was used in making weapons long 
after the introduction of copper 2 and continues to be used 
among the less civilized peoples into the present era. Cop¬ 
per weapons have been found in the era recognized as the 
Bronze Age, 3 and strangely, there is little or no evidence of 
the use of bronze in Palestine during the 1000-year period 
attributed to Early Bronze. 4 It is thus apparent that one 
cannot date objects in debris layers solely by the materials 
used in their construction, and it is little wonder that con¬ 
tinued attempts to do so lead to anomalies and anachro¬ 
nisms. 
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II. Revision of the Significance to he 
Attached to the Archaeological Ages 

It would have been less confusing if, with the realization 
that age cannot be determined on the basis of the materials 
used in making tools or weapons, a new system had been 
introduced to refer to the epochs of man’s past history. 
However, as in many other cases, terms once introduced are 
difficult to abandon. The alternative has been that of tacitly 

TABLE III 


The Archaeological Ages 



Approximate 


Archaeological 

Conventional 

Egyptian or Palestine 

Age 

Dates 0 

Contemporary 

Mesolithic and 

Neolithic 

10,000-5,000 B.C. 

Predynastic in Egypt 

Chalcolithic 

5,000-3,300 

Predynastic in Egypt 0 

Early Bronze 1 

3,300-2,800 

Late Predynastic into 
Dynasty I 

Early Bronze II 

2,800-2,500 

Late Dynasty I through 
Dynasty II 

Early Bronze III 

2,500- ? 

The pyramid age 

Early Bronze IV 
(E.B IIIB) 

?' 

Dynasty VI in Egypt 

Intermediate 

?° 

Dynasties VII to XI 

Middle Bronze I 

2,000-1,900 

Early Xllth Dynasty 

Middle Bronze IIA 

1,900-1,780 

Late Xllth Dynasty 

Middle Bronze IIB 

1,780-1,600 

Dynasty XIII into 

Hyksos period 

Middle Bronze IIC 

1,600-1,550 

Late Hyksos period 

Late Bronze I 

1,550-1,480 

Early XVIIIth Dynasty 

Late Bronze IIA 

1,480-1,300 

Middle XVIIIth Dynasty 

Late Bronze IIB 

1,300-1,200 

The Amarna age 

Iron I 

1,200-900 

Era of the Judges and 
United Monarchy of Israel 

Iron II 

900-600 

Divided Monarchy of Israel 

Iron III 

600-300 

Egypt under the Babyloni¬ 
ans and Persians 


’Some historians date Mena and the beginning of the dynastic period in Egypt at c. 3,300 
FLC , others as late as 2850 B.C. with the subsequent dynasties attributed accordingly. 

It is recognized that significant deviations of opinion exist among scholars on these dates. 
' °I a btc are the differences in dates attributed to late Early Bronze and the following Inter- 
mediate A considerable difference of opinion has also existed as to the date to be attributed 
to the beginning of Iron I. Since these Ages have been defined in terms of changes in cul¬ 
ture in Palestine, not in Egypt, it is at once apparent why difficulties rise in defining these in 
terms of Egyptian dynasties. 
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revising the significance to be attached to these terms. 
There would seem to remain in the thinking of some the 
idea that the only revision necessary is to think of these 
ages as representing the principal material used in making 
artifacts in a given period. This concept is not practical, 
since the shifts in the use of materials were not uniform in 
different locatlites, and since, more frequently than other¬ 
wise, it is not possible to make unequivocal conclusions as 
to the identity of the principal material used at a given date 
from the examination of limited areas. 

///.* The Archaeological Ages Tied 
to the Pottery Dating Scheme 

Early in the century, Sir Flinders Petrie attempted to 
place the scheme of the Archaeological Ages on a more se¬ 
cure basis by tying to it the various epochs as marked by 
changes in characteristic pottery types of the age. This con¬ 
cept was based on the observation that as one digs down¬ 
ward into a mound representing previous habitation, he 
finds changes in the characteristic pottery. Sometimes these 
changes appear suddenly above evidences of destruction in¬ 
dicating a conquest and occupation of the area by a new 
people. 5 In other cases, the change is gradual with no 
suggestion of destruction, indicating a process of develop¬ 
ment by the same people.* At still other times, there is evi¬ 
dence of destruction unaccompanied by any notable change 
in pottery design, suggesting destruction by natural causes 
or possibly by civil war, or possibly as a result of conquest 
not followed by occupation by the conquering people. The 
most unique case, and hence the most susceptible to unmis¬ 
takable identification, would be the appearance of destruc¬ 
tion by obvious natural causes but still followed by an occu¬ 
pation by a new people. This would indicate an invasion 
by a new people following a serious collapse of power due 
to a severe natural calamity. 

By distinguishing between the various types of pottery in 
the order of their appearance, one is provided with a se¬ 
quence which represents the historical sequence in reverse 
order. It was Petrie’s contention that once such a system of 
pottery dating is recognized, a tool is at our disposal for 
dating debris layers of antiquity with some degree of preci¬ 
sion. In order to increase the value of the scheme, these 
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changes in pottery types were tied to the Archaeological 
Ages Since these larger epochs were commonly character¬ 
ized In several changes in pottery design, these were subdi¬ 
vided into shorter eras using such terms as Early Bronze, 
Middle Bronze, and Late Bronze. These, as needed, were 
further subdivided into still shorter eras, i.e.. Early Bronze 
I, II. Ill, and IV. Each of these subdivisions was defined in 
terms of the pottery types in vogue. 

/V. Limitations in the Use of the 
Pottery Dating Scheme 

No one questions the contemporaneity of archaeological 
levels in mounds of the same general area that contain the 
same type of pottery. And if in these several mounds, there 
is a general cessation of this pottery type, above evidences 
of destruction, and the appearance of new types, no one is 
going to question the interpretation that these sites were 
conquered at or about the same time, followed by occupa¬ 
tion of the sites by the conquerors. But this is not the same 
as establishing a chronology. A sequence is not a chronolo¬ 
gy 7 except as various points in the sequence can be correlat¬ 
ed in indisputable manner with a system of measuring time 
by years, i.e., the B.C. time scale. This concept is axiomatic 
and is recognized, at least theoretically, by every intelligent 
worker in the field. Granting the general correctness of the 
order in this pottery sequence, and that the sequence has 
not been unduly expanded bv the insertion of pottery types 
from other mounds into the sequence as found in a given 
mound, this does not provide us with actual, or even with 
necessarily approximate dates. If dates are to be assigned to 
these levels in terms of years from any convenient starting 
date, it is absolutely imperative that some independent 
method shall be available for assigning unequivocal dates 
on this time scale to the various pottery types in the se¬ 
quence. What method, then, is available to us for making 
these unequivocal time correlations? It is on the answer 
provided to this question that the validity or nonvalidtity of 
current views on the chronology of the ancient world rest. 

V. The Archaeology of Palestine Does 
Not Provide Its Own Chronology 
Insofar as Bible chronolgoy has been established (back to 
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the era of Solomon at least), the simplest solution to this 
problem would be the discovery, in well-defined archaeo¬ 
logical strata of Palestinian mounds, of written inscriptions 
giving the name of some clearly identifiable Israelite king. 
With several such finds, one could then outline in a general 
way the dates to be attributed to these various levels repre¬ 
senting the era of the Israelite Monarchy. A starting point 
would then be available for interpreting observations above, 
below, and between these fixed points. Unfortunately, no 
such written inscriptions have been found in any Palestini¬ 
an mound site, and it is not until a very late date that coins 
or other objects can be dated in an unequivocal manner. 
Miss Kenyon states the situation succinctly thus:* 

Between the two wars a reasonably complete and accurate knowl¬ 
edge of the sequence of pottery forms of Palestine was built up. But a 
sequence is not a chronology. Chronology in Palestine cannot stand on 
its own feet until one is dealing with a relatively late epoch 

These statements are but another way of saying that the en¬ 
tire assemblage of archaeological interpretation for the early 
period of Palestine cannot stand on its own feet and is to¬ 
tally dependant on independent evidence for support. This 
situation holds true whether or not one accepts what may 
now be recognized as a straight-forward Biblical chronology 
back at least as far as the entrance of Abraham into the 
area of Canaan. 9 Biblical chronology provides no basis for 
dating these pottery types in the absence of inscriptive evi¬ 
dence in specific strata and datable to the reign of a specif¬ 
ic king. 

There are some who believe that such correlations be¬ 
tween archaeological interpretations and incidents of Scrip¬ 
ture can be made in a satisfactory manner irrespective ol 
the availability of a chronology based on a calendrical time 
scale. Most, however, recognize that such an approach is 
not at all satisfactory. Were this not the thinking of scholars 
generally, there would not have been the extensive efforts 
to devise methods for specifying dates in antiquity by such 
a system. Attempts to express elapsed time on the basis of 
rate of change of culture must forever remain unsatisfac¬ 
tory, since the rate of change of one phase of culture is not 
necessarily the sam£ as the rate of change of another phase, 
and rafe of change of no phase can be expressed in terms of 
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calendar years."’ The Archaeological Ages are defined in 
terms of change of culture, and it should he self-evident 
that these cannot be directly converted into elapsed time or 
to calendar dates, even as approximations. 

Meaningful interpretations of archaeology are thus insep¬ 
arable from the availability of some system for expressing 
elapsed time and for measuring it in terms of years. The 
B.C. time scale has long been employed as a means of ex¬ 
pressing elapsed time of antiquity, and there is no good 
reason for confusing the situation by the introduction of a 
different system. The remaining problem is then that of 
providing an unequivocal method for assigning calendrical 
dates to the pottery types making up the pottery sequence 
index. 

It is generally believed among scholars that this has been 
accomplished with a sufficient degree of precision to permit 
regarding as fixed the general outlines of ancient chronolo¬ 
gy as currently held. IOa Whether or not this belief is basical¬ 
ly sound depends on the validity of the methods that have 
been used in arriving at it. It is the validity of these meth¬ 
ods that is here challenged by the proposed solution which 
dates the end of Early Bronze more than 600 years later 
than the now accepted date. 

There are only three ways by which the requirements for 
making unquestionable correlations between these index 
pottery types and a calendrical time scale can be met and 
none of the methods used meet these requirements. These 
are (1) by the availability of a dependable chronology of a 
nation of antiquity which can be unequivocally correlated 
with the various pottery types making up this pottery index 
or (2) by the devising of an unequivocal method of measur¬ 
ing elapsed time in antiquity (or providing dates for specific 
incidents of antiquity in terms of a calendrical time scale) or 
(3) by demonstrating that there is a completely satisfactory 
agreement between a theoretical chronology and archaeo¬ 
logical observations for incidents mentioned in the ancient 
literature (not excluding Scripture) that could be expected 
to be revealed archaeologically, while retaining an internal 
consistency and a consistency between the various peoples 
of antiquity concerned. 

There is no unequivocal chronology of antiquity that can 
be correlated with these pottery types in Palestine in an un- 
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equivocal manner. 11 There is no available method for meas¬ 
uring elapsed time in antiquity or for providing unequivo¬ 
cal dates for the various pottery types making up the pot¬ 
tery sequence index. 

V/. Archaeological Interpretations in 
Palestine Are Tied to Current 
Views on Egyptian Chronology 

It is very much .true that no written inscriptions have 
been found in a definable stratum of any Palestinian 
mound site which would permit dating of that stratum in 
terms of Bible chronology for the Hebrew kings. Without 
such, it is not possible to date these strata directly from in¬ 
formation derived from Palestine archaeology, as so clearly 
stated by Miss Kenyon. Yet the Archaeological Ages are de¬ 
fined in terms of cultural (pottery) changes in Palestine. 
The resulting awkward situation could be alleviated if, and 
only if, these strata can be unequivocally dated indirectly 
through the chronology of an adjacent area, and this is pos¬ 
sible only if such a chronology has been unequivocally es¬ 
tablished. That the dates currently assigned to these pottery 
types depend on a presumed established chronology of 
Egypt is a universally recognized fact which is revealed by 
quotations like the following: 12 

. . . and though the chronology of the various kings of Judah and Is¬ 
rael can now be fixed within close limits, this is only because their 
reigns can at certain points be linked with Egypt. 

... In particular, he [Petrie] succeeded in giving rough absolute 
dates [sic] to several of his pottery periods by identifying certain wares 
with wares already found in datable [sic] Egyptian burials. 

Since Egyptian chronology is now fixed [sic] within a decade or two 
for the entire period included in this chapter [Middle and Late 
Bronze, 21st to 12th century] our dates are approximately certain [sic] 
wherever we can establish a good correlation with Egyptian cultural 
history. Thanks to scarabs and inscriptional evidence this is quite pos¬ 
sible [sic]. For example, tombs I and II of Byblos [in Phoenicia] . . . 
were contemporary [sic] with Amenemes III and IV respectively and 
must [sic] accordingly be dated toward the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury B.C 

As indicated by the above quotations, a number of finds 
have been made in Palestine (or, in neighboring Phoenicia) 
that are of Egyptian origin and which can be correlated, at 
least in approximate fashion, with an Egyptian king or dy¬ 
nasty. Most of these finds, however, are not from definable 
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strata hut are rather from sources undefinable chronologi- 
eallv siicli as tombs, refuse dumps, or unstratified soil. Even 
the few eases where the finds are from definable strata, the 
information provided is limited by the unproven assump¬ 
tion that the correlated Egyptian king did not rule signiti- 
cantlv earlier than the era represented by the stratum con¬ 
taining the item. There is no way of telling how much time 
elapsed between the production of the item in Egypt and 
its deposit in the stratum where found. Thus an earlier un¬ 
definable date for the stratum always remains possible. 

M ore significant, as far as providing a date on the calen- 
drical system for such finds is concerned, is the fact, which 
should be recognized by scholars but which seems not to be 
generally recognized, that the currently accepted chronolo¬ 
gical structure of Egypt is theoretical and not factual or 
fixed as presumed in the above quotations. 11 Actually, there 
is far better evidence for accepting the chronology of Scrip¬ 
ture in a straight-forward manner than is true of Egyptian 
chronology. But in any case, if the deductions are to be re¬ 
garded as having a scientific value, the starting chronology 
must be recognized as theoretical, with elevation to the 
level of reasonable certainty depending on the freedom 
from major difficulties in the archaeological interpretations 
that result from the application of the theory. 

Under no circumstance can the current situation be con¬ 
sidered as having attained any such elevation. The numer¬ 
ous anachronisms, enigmas, and unsolved problems reveal 
clearly the nonfixitv of Egyptian chronology. The fact, as 
will be demonstrated, that these critical requirements are 
met by a proposed solution based on Scriptural chronology, 
tentatively taken as theoretical, stands to confirm the gener¬ 
al reliability of Bible chronology and the necessity for re¬ 
dating the Archaeological Ages together with the dates to 
be assigned to the various pottery types making up the pot¬ 
tery index scheme. 

The writer is fully aware of the existence of solid syn¬ 
chronisms between Israel and both Egypt and Assyria for 
the period of the late 8th century and later providing dates 
for Dynasties XXV and XXVI that may be regarded as fixed 
within narrow limits. Further evidence will be introduced 
later 14 for the fixation also of Dynasties XXIII and XXIV to 
the positions currently assigned to them with close approxi- 
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mation. Hence the chronology of the unit composed of 
Dynasties XXIII to XXVI is accepted as currently held with 
but minor alterations. However, for the period earlier than 
this, and for dynasties with numbers below XX1I1, it is con¬ 
tended that there is no unequivocal basis within current 
concepts for fixing the dates in Egyptian history in terms of 
the B.C. time scale or in terms of Biblical history. 

As the situation now stands, the current views rest almost 
totally on the assumed validity of the results from C-14 dat¬ 
ing, on the so-called Sothic dating scheme, and on the un¬ 
proven assumption of a necessary sequence in the Egyptian 
dynasties as now arranged. The reasons why these dating 
methods cannot be depended upon for providing a basis for 
a chronology are presented in a subsequent volume. 1 "’ It is 
not feasible to digress at this point to discuss the fallacies in 
the remaining supports for current views. It is only stated at 
this time that the approach to the problem used in this 
work is that of setting the unique incidents of Biblical histo¬ 
ry against their proper backgrounds in Egyptian history, 
then setting up a tentative chronology that meets the de¬ 
mands of these synchronisms. If the resulting structure 
leaves us in utter confusion, then failure to solve the prob¬ 
lems at hand must be admitted. If, on the other hand, the 
facts of archaeology at large can be shown to fit into this 
structure with the elimination of these numerous inconsis¬ 
tencies and anachronisms, then a realistic basis has been 
provided for a solution, as well as a basis for recognizing 
that Biblical chronology is dependable. 

The resulting altered chronological structure should then 
be evaluated, not alone because it provides the proper 
background for the incidents of Scripture that could be ex¬ 
pected to be identifiable by archaeological observations, but 
because at the same time there are eliminated a host of dif¬ 
ficulties not related to Scripture, and because solutions are 
provided to numerous problems which remain enigmatic in 
terms of current views. 

The first task to be undertaken is that of showing that 
the problems of the Exodus, the Oppression, the Conquest, 
and problems related to the chronology of the Hittites, and 
of the background for the era of the Judges are provided 
solutions by one and the same simple expedient of redating 
the point now known as the end of Early Bronze. In due 
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time, discussion of solutions to other problems, some related 
to Scripture others unrelated, will be introduced. 

VII. Another Look at the Archaeology of Jericho 
The pottery associated with the walls identified by Sellin 
and Watzinger, and later by Garstang, as those that fell at 
the time of Joshua s conquest, clearly belongs to the late 
Early Bronze period. This is, then, the era just before this 
destruction of the site. The evidences of violent destruction 
are readily apparent in the tilting of the very foundations of 
those walls, in the manner in w'hich the bricks were thrown 
down the sides of the slope, and in the evidences of violent 
burning of the enclosed city. These evidences of destruction 
by violent and natural means coincide with the evidences of 
a conquest of the entire territory of Palestine by a new peo¬ 
ple, evidences that encompass every town in Palestine thus 
far investigated. No more unique incident could be hoped 
for as an anchor point for properly correlating the archaeol¬ 
ogy of this area with its true history — unique because the 
incident belongs in the category of a general invasion fol¬ 
lowing a natural catastrophe"’ and followed by evidences of 
occupation of the entire territory by a new people — and 
even further unique because of the peculiar nature of the 
destruction at Jericho. 

Freed of the pressure of the conventional views, this is 
clearly to be identified as the point of the Conquest. What 
a notable contrast between the multiplicity of supporting 
evidences for this placement and the numerous synchronis¬ 
tic failures that result from attempts to place this event in 
the era of either the XVIIIth or XIXth Egyptian Dynasties! 
We let Miss Kenyon, who supervised the most recent inves¬ 
tigations at the site of Jericho, tell us about this situation 
which so clearly confirms our contentions. 17 

The final end of the Early Bronze Age civilization came with cata¬ 
strophic completeness. The last of the Early Bronze Age walls of Jeri¬ 
cho was built in a great hurry, using old and broken bricks, and was 
probably not completed when it was destroyed by fire. Little or none 
of the town inside the waHs has survived subsequent denudation, but 
it was probably completely destroyed for all the finds show an absolute 
break , and that a new people took the place of the earlier inhabitants. 
Every town in Palestine that has so far been investigated shows this 
same break. [Emphasis ours ] 

This clearly identifiable break in the culture of the entire 
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area is that to be expected at the time of the Conquest. 
And incidentally, this is the earliest such total occupation of 
the territory by a single people which is revealed archaeolo- 
gically, and Scripture indicates that this territory had not 
previously been occupied by any single people . 18 When this 
situation is linked unequivocally with the destruction of the 
walls of Jericho by natural catastrophe and a destruction of 
the enclosed city in a manner to confirm the Scriptural de¬ 
tails, the evidence becomes overwhelming except as one is 
bound by preconceived opinions to the contrary. This is the 
point of the Conquest. 

The evident haste in erecting the last of these protective 
walls reflects in an amazing manner the fear of the people 
of Jericho at the rumors of the approach of the armies of Is¬ 
rael. As formidable as were the defenses already prepared, 
there was a hasty effort to strengthen these fortifications. 
Rahab spoke to the spies whom she entertained thus . 19 

... I know that the Lord hath given you the land, and that your 
terror is fallen upon us, and that all the inhabitants of the land faint 
because of you. For we have heard how the Lord dried up the water 
of the Red Sea for you, when ye came out of Egypt; and what ye did 
unto the two kings of the Amorites, that were on the other side of 
Jordan. . . . And as soon as we heard these things our hearts did melt, 
neither did there remain any more courage in any man because of 
you. .. . 

The identification of the invaders at the end of Early 
Bronze IV as the Israelites is further evidenced by the tribal 
organization of the invaders. Miss Kenyon describes five 
different burial customs to be found in the environs of Jeri¬ 
cho in the era following this destruction. Of these diverse 
burial customs she wrote . 20 

. . . the most satisfactory explanation seems to be that the difference 
in burial customs is due to a tribal organization. 

It is interesting to find that at two other sites, Tell Ajjul [Gaza] in 
the south and Megiddo in the north, there is evidence of a similar or¬ 
ganization. 

It is common knowledge that the invading Israelites were 
divided into tribes which, according to Scripture, main¬ 
tained their identity throughout their sojourn in Egypt, and 
which represented the divisions of the conquered territory 
following the Conquest. It is not improbable that a closer 
study of these graves may provide the identity of the vari- 
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ous Israelite tribes to which the various burial customs be¬ 
longed 

The situation that developed at the Jericho site following 
its destruction which so clearly meets the Scriptural specifi¬ 
cations, is described by Miss Kenyon.- 1 

As has already been described, the latest of the Early Bronze Age 
town walls at Jericho was destroyed by fire. With this destruction, 
town life there came to an end for a space of several hundred years 
[sic). Newcomers, who were presumably the authors of the destruction, 
settled in considerable numbers in the area, but they did not build for 
themselves a walled town. They spread all down the slopes of the 
mound and over a considerable part of the adjoining hillside. But on 
the town mound the only evidence of the earlier stages of their occu¬ 
pation is a considerable spread of their characteristic pottery, mingled 
with household debris. Similarly, on the adjacent hillside, occupation 
debris and pottery is found, but no structures. It was only after the 
ditch of the Early Bronze Age town had silted up to a depth of 2.50 
meters that the first structures appear. The new-comers therefore were 
essentially nomads. They destroyed existing towns, but did not create 
their owq. 

The debris found on the site does not provide written in¬ 
scriptions to identify the invaders. Nevertheless, there are 
several details which certainly fit into the picture of Israel¬ 
ite identification. There is the evident avoidance of occupa¬ 
tion of the mound site proper reflecting the curse that had 
been placed on it. The absence of anything resembling per¬ 
manent dwellings reflects a temporary encampment, but 
not necessarily occupation by nomads. The large amount of 
debris interpreted as evidence of occupation by nomads 
over a period of several hundred years should be interpret¬ 
ed to reflect occupation by a very dense population for a 
relatively short period of time (five or six years in this case). 
Evidently the mound proper and the ditch referred to were 
used as dumping grounds by this large but temporary en¬ 
campment. 

If the question be raised as to what so many of the Is¬ 
raelites were doing in the environs of Jericho after its de¬ 
struction, an excellent explanation is at hand. The tribes of 
Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh received their 
inheritance on the east of Jordan. 2 - 1 They were, however, 
not permitted to settle down to permanent living following 
the conquest of this fraction of the territory. They were in¬ 
structed father to leave their women and children in the 
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land of their future inheritance while the men of war 
crossed the Jordan with the other tribes to assist in the 
completion of the conquest.-’’ 

Even if no mention of such had been made in Scripture, 
it would be necessary to presume that a similar situation 
followed the fall of Jericho. We can hardly presume that 
the women and children of the remaining tribes followed 
the' men of war during this five or six years. Scripture 
points out that such an encampment was set up a short dis¬ 
tance from Jericho which was given the name Gilgal. 2J Dur¬ 
ing the course of the Conquest, the men of war returned 
periodically to this encampment. 25 

Objection has been raised to the recognition of the tem¬ 
porary settlements on the slopes of the Jericho mound and 
in the surrounding hills as Israelite in origin. 28 The objec¬ 
tion has as its basis the Scriptural statements that indicate 
an encampment at Gilgal, not at Jericho. Several details re¬ 
quire consideration here. The site of Gilgal was but a short 
distance from Jericho. This encampment may well have in¬ 
cluded over a million people when the men of war were 
away and as many as two million when they returned per¬ 
iodically to the camp. T his camp must have covered a very 
extensive area. It must also be reconized that with the 
crossing of Jordan, manna as a source of food was no longer 
provided. 27 From this point on, the Israelites were depen¬ 
dent on their own efforts for food. The men of war evident¬ 
ly lived off the land as they moved about, but those at the 
encampment must secure their sustenance from the sur¬ 
rounding area. It may be assumed that for the first season 
those at the camp were able to sustain their needs from the 
crops of the displaced peoples. For the next few years they 
had to grow their own crops, both for themselves and for 
their cattle. To provide food for such a multitude, it would 
have been necessary to expand the area of occupation sig¬ 
nificantly. In so doing, it could be expected that they would 
take advantage of natural water sources. Such a water 
source was available at the Jericho site. 28 There is thus 
every probability that the encampment, originally set up a 
few miles from Jericho, expanded to include sub-encamp¬ 
ments, one of which was at Jericho. It is thus not surprising 
to find Scripture referring to the headquarters as at Gilgal, 
even though such expansion had occurred. 
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The new pottery that appears at this point was character¬ 
ized by rims made for the first time in Palestine on a "fast 
wheel. In the period following, the fast wheel was used 
also in shaping the lower body part of the pottery. 1 " It was 
thus the Israelites who introduced this innovation in the 
making of pottery. Some of the pottery is also characterized 
bv its remarkably thin walls, though the ware was brittle 
and not well fired. 11 This situation reflects the inherent skill 
of the new people in spite of their previous nomadic exis¬ 
tence. A further innovation appearing at this time is the use 
of bronze in the making of weapons, an innovation also to 
be credited to the Israelites. 

VIII. The Israelites in the Early 
Middle Bronze 

The changes in culture that appear at the end of this pe¬ 
riod of temporary dwelling were so notable that Miss Ken¬ 
yon concluded that these represented a still later invasion 
by another people whom she considered to be the Canaan- 
ites. }u The further cultural change that occurred at the end 
of what is called the Intermediate Early Bronze-Middle 
Bronze should, however, be attributed to the Israelites 
when they were finally able to abandon their nomadic life 
and settle down to their promised inheritance, now utilizing 
their inherent ingenuity and abilities in the direction of 
creating a culture of their own. This situation had not been 
possible to them during their years of slavery or during the 
years of wilderness wandering. The duration of this archae¬ 
ological phase was relatively brief. 

While this concept of archaeological interpretation is a 
deviation from popular opinion, it is not without support, 
particularly when set against the altered background. It is 
to be expected that this Intermediate period would not be 
apparent generally in Palestine but rather in a more diffuse 
form elsewhere than in the Jericho area. And this is exactly 
the situation that is revealed archaeologically. The evidence 
of this archaeological phase, other than at Jericho, is so 
meager that many scholars have preferred to disregard it 
entirely. By this view. Middle Bronze is made to follow the 
end of Early Bronze immediately. 12 

However, Palestine was at that time in the throes of tribal upheaval, 
and there was much destruction and abandonment of towns. Until re- 
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centlv, this first phase of Middle Bronze Age was one of the least- 
known times in the early archaeological history of Palestine. Though 
discovered by Watzinger at Jericho (where it was erroneously labelled 
"Late Canaanite ) in 1908, this pottery was commonly neglected by 
archaeologists, most of whom assumed that Middle Bronze II pottery 
of the Hyksos period [sic] had been immediately preceded by Early 
Bronze. ... It is scarcely accidental that this phase scarcely appears at 
all in the stratigraphic picture of Megiddo and Beth-shan, and that it 
was equally lacking in the lower strata of the mounds of the Shephe- 
lah 

The more diffuse evidences of this archaeological phase 
at a few sites other than Jericho may be explained on the 
basis that these were used also as temporary encampments 
by the moving armies of Israel, as for example at Beit Mir- 
sim. 55 When evidences of the new pottery appear more 
widely in Palestine, at the end of this brief transition peri¬ 
od. they are sparse in Transjordan, and this again is exactly 
what is to be expected from this altered chronological set¬ 
ting. The two and one-half tribes that accepted this territo¬ 
ry as their inheritance chose to live a more nomadic life. 54 
The areas of southern Transjordan were not occupied by 
the Israelites at this time, and no cultural change should be 
expected to appear in Edom or Moab. A failure to recog¬ 
nize that Early Bronze did not end in southern Transjor¬ 
dan coincident with its end west of Jordan may constitute a 
large factor in a gross misinterpretation of the chronology 
of this area. ’’ 5 

Additional evidence indicating that the occupants of Pal¬ 
estine at this time continue to be the Israelites is to be seen 
in the coincidence of the territory occupied according to ar¬ 
chaeological evidence, with that occupied by the Israelites, 
according to the Biblical record, and by the coincidence of 
the length of the period of their occupation. 36 

. . . and on the evidence of the pottery we can say that the same 
basic culture grew up in an area stretching from Ras Shamra in the 
north to the desert fringes of Palestine in the south. Moreover, the cul¬ 
ture now introduced into Palestine was to have a very long life. In 
spite of the fact that a series of events took place of major political im¬ 
portance, there is no cultural break until at least 1200 B.C. [sic] .... 
Archaeology can show a recognizable progression of artifacts such as 
pottery, and can show that towns suffered a succession of destructions, 
but after these destructions the old culture was re-established. 

Since the end of Early Bronze is traditionally dated just 
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earlier than 20(X) B.C , the period of this culture had a du¬ 
ration estimated at 800+ years when it was recognized that 
it continued to 1200 B.C. But this is a very satisfactory esti¬ 
mate for the length of the period from the Conquest to the 
final loss of independence of the Israelites. It is only the 
placement on the B.C. time scale that is out of line. 

The preponderance of the evidence for the new culture 
introduced at this time permitted the deduction that a “nu¬ 
merous people were involved.’ This observation is in 
agreement with the census figures for the Israelites provid¬ 
ed bv the Scriptural accounts. The new culture was a high 
level. Archaeologists, who looked for evidences of Israelite 
culture in the era some six to eight centuries later, found no 
satisfactory basis for distinguishing between the supposed 
culture of the Israelites and that of the Canaanites whom 
they displaced, except for the callapse of the cultural level 
of the previous occupants. 38 This sudden deterioration 
should be related to the era of Assyrian domination when 
only the poor and unskilled were left in the land. In con¬ 
trast to this uncomplimentary evaluation of early Hebrew 
culture, necessitated by the current but erroneous dating of 
the Conquest, archaeology provides a notably different pic¬ 
ture of the culture of the early Hebrews when set against 
the background of early Middle Bronze. 39 

IX. The New Culture Shows a Definite 
Egyptian Influence 

It would seem strange if, after living in Egypt for genera¬ 
tions, the escaping Israelites would be uninfluenced by 
their Egyptian environment, particularly in the early phases 
of their settlement in Canaan. This Egyptian influence is 
seen unmistakably in the early culture following the end of 
the Early Bronze Age. Referring to the Palestinian culture 
of Middle Bronze, Albright commented thus: 40 

. We are reduced to conjecture about the sources of the wealth of 
Hyksos Palestine [sic], but our guesses can scarcely be appreciably 
wrong It is only reasonable to suppose that the flourishing commerce 
of the age was mainly responsible; Palestine had become a high road 
of trade between Africa and Asia. But the preponderance of weapons 
and ornaments made in Egypt, or made after Egyptian models, 
suggests that much of the wealth was brought back to Palestine by 
warriors who had fought in Egypt on behalf of the Hyksos. 

It is commonly believed among modern scholars that the 
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Hyksos actually occupied Palestine at this time as part of a 
vast empire which had extended its territory to include 
Egypt during Middle Bronze. By this thesis, the wealth and 
flourishing commerce of Palestine is attributed to the Hyk¬ 
sos. Unfortunate for this concept is the clearly substantiated 
fact that the Hyksos in Egypt were anything but a produc¬ 
tive or commercial people. They produced nothing of value 
or of interest to other peoples and were evidently content to 
supply their needs from the productions of the Egyptian 
populace who were under their domination. It is thus an 
anachronism to suppose that the wealth and flourishing 
commerce in Palestine at this time should be credited to 
the Hyksos. 

It would seem that Albright, followed by a few others, 
has recognized this anamalous situation and credits the evi¬ 
dence of prosperity and flourishing commerce to mercenary 
soldiers, hired by the Hyksos, as a means of avoiding this 
glaring anachronism. As will be more apparent as the dis¬ 
cussion proceeds, the occupants of Palestine at this time 
were neither the Hyksos nor their hired mercenaries; they 
were the Israelites. The preponderance of weapons of 
Egyptian design at this time were those which the Israelites 
gathered from the dead Egyptians following the debacle at 
the Red Sea as stated by Josephus/" 

On the next day Moses gathered together the weapons of the Egyp¬ 
tians which were brought of the Hebrews by the current of the sea, 
and the force of the winds resisting it; and he conjectured that this 
also happend by Divine Providence, that so they might not be desti¬ 
tute of weapons. 


The wealth and ornaments of Egyptian origin may then 
be taken to represent, in part, that which the Israelites 
'borrowed from the Egyptians at the time of the Exodus. 4 ' 
Additonal wealth undoubtedly accrued to them from the 
spoils of the war with the kings on the east of Jordan. 4 ’ This 
situation is in direct contrast to the rather complete absence 
in Palestine of an Egyptian influence following the place¬ 
ment of the Exodus in the reign of Rameses II. While an 
Egyptian influence is to be seen in Phoenicia from the time 
of Amenhotep III, where the Conquest must be placed by 
the XVIIIth Dynasty placement of the Exodus, this influ¬ 
ence is not pronounced in the areas occupied by Israel. 
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X. Anomalies in Hittite Chronology Eliminated 

With the dating of the conquest of the Biblical Hittites in 
Asia Minor by the European race shortly after 1400 B.C., to 
agree with the immediate post-Conquest period and the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Hittites from Palestine, their final demise at 
the hands of the Sea Peoples falls some seven centuries 
later in the reign of Merneptah or slightly later, c. 700 B.C. 
This revised dating is in agreement with the Assyrian in¬ 
scriptions which continue to refer to the Hittites as a people 
with armies and chariots capable of warring with the Assyr¬ 
ians. The Hittites of this later era had kings over them. To 
be sure, the significance of these inscriptions has been 
glossed over by interpreting the repeated expression ‘land 
of the Hittites” as referring to Syria. 433 It is true that the 
Hittites did make incursions into the territory of Syria, but 
they never penetrated beyond Damascus. 44 Certainly the 
land of Syria is not equivalent to the land of the Hittites 
whose territory was to the north of Syria. Tiglathpileser tells 
of bringing the land of Hatti “in its entirety under his 
sway and refers to the ruling king of the “Great Hatti. 43 
The date is some time after 1100 B.C., long after the fall of 
the empire of the Hittites by traditional views. The desig¬ 
nation is hardly one to be attributed to a mere surviving 
abstract culture. 46 As late as the mid-9th century, Shalman¬ 
eser III makes reference to the conquest of fortified cities of 
the Hittites. 17 This same king refers to “kings of Hatti’ as 
distinguished from the king of Damascus in Syria, 18 indicat¬ 
ing that the land of Hatti is not the same as the land of 
Syria. Tiglathpileser I refers to Carchemish in the land of 
Hatti, 49 a site certainly not in Syria but in the territory 
known to have belonged to the Hittites. 

Attempts to meet these anachronisms by supposing a Hit¬ 
tite empire without a culture, followed by a surviving cul¬ 
ture without a militarily organized people, is but indicative 
of the lengths to which faulty human reasoning can go once 
the more secure bases for arriving at sound conclusions 
have been rejected. In a later volume, 50 it will be shown 
that this presumed survival of Hittite culture actually 
belongs to that phase of Hittite history after the fall of the 
so-called Old Kingdom in the reign of Mursilis I. The date, 
however, is not in the 17th or 16th century B.C. but 
belongs to a date c. 1230 B.C. 
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There are other evidences that the Hittites of archaeology 
had their origin in Asia Minor at a much later date than 
the 20th or 19th century. A Hittite inscription tells us that 
Anittas, an early Hittite king, received among other objects 
as tribute an iron throne. 51 Anittas is popularly dated in the 
19th century B.C.’ 2 This is 800 years before the recognized 
introduction of iron at the beginning of the Iron Age and 
500 years before the mention of iron in Scripture. 55 If the 
object had been a small one, it might be presumed that the 
iron was of meteorite origin, but this is hardly a reasonable 
supposition for an iron throne. 54 

. . . The statement that Anittas received among the tribute from Pu- 
ruskhanda such large objects as a sceptre and a throne certainly looks 
like an anachronism. 


With the redating of the end of Early Bronze, Hittite 
chronology must also be moved forward on the time scale 
by the same amount of time to bring the date for this iron 
throne into line with the first Scriptural mention of iron. 55 
While this is still more than a century earlier than the be¬ 
ginning of the so-called Iron Age as now dated, there is 
every reason to believe that iron was in limited use this 
early and that archaeologists are wrong in assuming its in¬ 
troduction first in the so-called Iron Age. Evidently this 
early use of iron was as a treasured metal, which was rare 
compared with bronze or even with gold, as indicated by 
the acceptability of an iron throne as tribute by Anittas. 
Apparently iron did not come into anything resembling 
common use until the era of the later kings of Israel. The 
debris layers in Palestine containing iron objects and popu¬ 
larly dated in the era of the late judges, should be recog¬ 
nized as belonging to this later era. The difficulty, in part, 
is due to the tendency of iron to rust away with the passage 
of time so that only objects protected from moisture and 
oxidizing agents, or very large objects could be expected to 
have survived to the present time. 

Consternation reigned in the camp of the archaeologists 
with the sensational announcement by Forrer 56 that he had 
found in the Hittite texts references to the Homeric 
Achaeans of Mycenaea in Greece, and to particular persons 
such as Atreus, Eteocles and Andreus. Another reference 
was to one Alaksandus, which name has a striking resem- 
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hi a nee to Alexandres, the prince of Troy at the time of its 
destruction, popularly dated 1180 B.C., later than the end 
of the Hittite empire. We are in no position to make a pro¬ 
nouncement on these identifications presumed by Forrer. It 
can only be stated that by the altered chronology of the 
Hittites, the appearance of these names does not represent 
an anachronism; it is to be expected that the Hittites of this 
later period would have contact with the Achaeans and 
other related peoples. The paradox noted by Gurney 57 is 
thus only the inevitable product rising from the acceptance 
of a grossly erroneous chronology of Egypt. 

XI. The Background to the Era of the Judges 

The period following the end of Dynasty VI meets the 
specifications of Scripture for the period following the Exo¬ 
dus and the Conquest, both in Egypt and in Palestine. 
Egypt at this time dropped into an era of deep darkness 
and eclipse with little information indeed to represent the 
passing years of oblivion. Breasted described the situation 
after the end of Dynasty VI thus: 58 

The interna] struggle (sic) which caused the fall of the Old Kingdom 
developed at last into a convulsion, in which the destructive forces 
were for a time completely triumphant. Exactly when and by whom 
the ruin was wrought is not now determinable, but the magnificent 
mortuary works of the greatest of the Old Kingdom monarchs fell vic¬ 
tims to a carnival of destruction in which many of them were annihi¬ 
lated. . The nation was totally disorganized. From the scanty notes 
of Manetho it would appear than an oligarchy, possibly representing an 
attempt of the nobles to set up their joint rule, assumed control for a 
brief time at Memphis. Manetho calls them the Seventh Dynasty. He 
follows them with the Eighth of Memphite kings, who are but the lin¬ 
gering shadow of ancient Memphite power. Their names as preserved 
in the Abydos list show that they regarded the Sixth Dynasty as their 
ancestors, but none of the pyramids has ever been found, nor have we 
been able to date any tombs of the local nobility in this dark age. 

Brugsch puts it this way: 59 

Egyptian history after Nofer-ka-ra is involved in deep darkness, 
which conceals even the slightest vestiges of the existence of the kings 
whose mere names have been preserved to us on the walls of Abydos 
and Sakkarah, names without deeds, sound without substance, just like 
the inscriptions of the tombs of insignificant men unknown to fame. 

Thus is explained the complete absence in Scripture of the 
mention of Egypt during the period of the Judges, and the 
problems relative to the conquest of Palestine by the Israel- 
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ites without interference from Egypt are eliminated. 

XII. Other Peoples Migrated Out of Palestine 
at the End of Early Bronze 

According to Scripture, it was not alone the Hittites who 
were to be displaced by the incoming Israelites. If the pro¬ 
posed redating of the Conquest is correct, then there should 
be evidences of the settlement of other peoples in areas 
outside Palestine that previously had resided within this ter¬ 
ritory. The Phoenicians who settled along the northern 
coast of the Mediterranean refer to themselves as the Ca- 
naanites, 60 a people also displaced from Palestine by the Is¬ 
raelites. The Mitannians appear to be a remnant of one 
branch of the Hurrians who similarly dwelt in Palestine 
previously. 61 The Amorites were in the Palestine area from 
the time of Abraham. They were displaced at the time of 
the Conquest and appear in the area north of Palestine as 
the Amurru, a name associated with the Amorites. 62 A con¬ 
sistent picture results from the recognition that Early 
Bronze represents the era just prior to the conquest of Josh¬ 
ua and the following transition period is that of the Con¬ 
quest itself. 

This placement of the Conquest also eliminates any ne¬ 
cessity for questioning Scripture in the matter of whether or 
not the pharaoh of the Exodus lost his life in the Red Sea 
debacle, or of questioning the reality of the loss of Egyptian 
prestige that must have followed the Exodus as described in 
Scripture. The identity of the pharaoh of the Exodus be¬ 
comes the topic of a subsequent chapter in which it will be 
shown that this pharaoh did not even leave a tomb, or at 
least none has even been discovered among the royal tombs 
of Egypt. It will be possible also to show clearly the identi¬ 
ty of the pharaoh of the Oppression whose name was Ram- 
eses and who carried out an extensive building program in 
brick in the eastern Delta region where the Israelites lived. 
A famine inscription appears which can be dated almost ex¬ 
actly at the point required by Old Testament chronology 
relative to the Exodus, dated c. 1445 B.C., and a multiplici¬ 
ty of confirmatory evidence for the proposed setting of the 
Exodus will be introduced. 

At this point, we are content to note that the same shift 
in dating of the end of Early Bronze which provides solu- 
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tions to the anomalies at Jericho, and at Ai, as well as pro¬ 
viding a ready solution to the enigmas of Hittite chronolo¬ 
gy, also provides the proper setting for the events of the 
Exodus, the Conquest, and the era of the Judges. The very 
consistency of the inconsistency in the conventional views 
thus points the way to the solutions for the numerous prob¬ 
lems of ancient chronology otherwise. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE OUTLINES OF A NEW 
CHRONOLOGY EMERGE 

In the preceding chapters we have shown how numerous 
archaeological difficulties and historical anomalies disappear 
with the simple and single alteration in the dating of the 
end of Early Bronze. This revision calls for the moving of 
this date forward on the B.C. time scale from shortly before 
2000 B.C. to a point coincident with the conquest of Ca¬ 
naan under Joshua (c. 1400 B.C.). When the necessity of 
this single alteration of dates in antiquity is recognized, 
there begins to emerge the general outlines of a revised 
chronology of Egypt and of all other nations of antiquity 
whose chronology is tied to that of Egypt. This general 
structure which emerges is not one of choice; it is a struc¬ 
ture that is forced upon us. In order to retain the well-es¬ 
tablished time relations of ancient history, there is little 
room indeed left for choice. Either the almost infinite bits 
of information available to us must fit satisfactorily into this 
general structure or it must be conceded that we are in 
error in presuming the necessity for this redating of Early 
Bronze. 

The general outline of Egyptian chronology to which we 
are driven may be developed from a relatively few well-es¬ 
tablished facts as given below. The general outline of the 
resulting structure is shown diagramaticallv in Figure 2. 

I. Bases for the Revised Chronology of Egypt 

The factors which fix in approximate fashion the general 
time relationships between Manetho’s Egyptian Dynasties, 
once the necessity for the redating of Early Bronze is recog¬ 
nized, may be summarized as follows: 

1. The several synchronisms which are available between 
Israel and Egypt from the time of Hezekiah and onward 
make it imperative that we recognize Egyptian Dynasties 
XXIV to XXVI as finding their positions on the time scale 
after the fall of Israel in 721 B.C. and before the fall of 
Egypt to the Persians in 525 B.C. as currently held. 

2. If Early Bronze IV is to be moved forward on the time 
scale to coincide with Joshua’s conquest, then so also must 
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Egyptian chronology be moved forward by a corresponding 
period since the Archaeological Ages are tied to Egyptian 
chronology indirectly. Since the Hittites of Asia Minor, 
whose chronology is also tied to Egyptian chronology, came 
to their end shortly after the rule of Rameses II of Dynasty 
XIX, and had their beginning at the time of Joshua’s con¬ 
quest, giving them a period of duration of about 700 years, 
it follows that the reign of Rameses II must end about 700 
years after the Conquest. This takes us to the approximate 
point of the fall of Israel to the Assyrians and to the begin¬ 
ning of the sequence represented by Dynasties XXIV to 
XXVI. Hence Dynasty XIX takes its logical position just 
prior to Dynasty XXIV. 

3. The sequence of Dynasties XVIII and XIX covers a pe¬ 
riod of some 350 years. Hence Dynasty XVIII must begin 
approximately 350 years before the fall of Israel or about 
the time of the beginning of the Kingdom of Israel under 
Saul. 

4. The XVIIIth Dynasty was preceded by the dark period 
of Hyksos domination of Egypt known as the Ilnd Interme¬ 
diate, and must then fall just prior to the beginning of Is¬ 
rael as a kingdom and hence is the period of the Judges. 
Since we have been driven to the conclusion that the period 
of the Judges falls in the dark period following Dynasty VI, 
and known as the 1st Intermediate, we have no other choice 
but to recognize these two dark periods as one and the 
same, both representing the period of Hyksos domination. 

5. But this can be true only if Dynasty XII and most of 
Dynasty XIII were contemporary with Dynasty VI since the 
invasion of the Hyksos clearly belongs near the end of Dy¬ 
nasty XIII. The so-called Middle Kingdom of Egypt thus 
never had an existence as such and is but a creation of 
modern historians resulting from an erroneous interpreta¬ 
tion of Manetho’s dynasties. The Old kingdom, represented 
by Dynasties I to VI, was separated from the New Kingdom 
under the XVIIIth Dynasty only by the period of Hyksos 
domination. This dark period then includes not only Dynas¬ 
ties XIV to XVII as traditionally held, but also includes 
Dynasties VII to X. 

6. If Dynasty VI was parallel to Dynasty XII, then the 
Pyramid era of Dynasties III to V must have just preceded 
Dynasty XII as well as Dynasty VI. 
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7. Since there is no indication pointing to any sole posi¬ 
tion of Dynasty II in the Archaeological Ages, and since 
Dynasties I and II both ruled from the same capital (Thi- 
nis) and hence probably in succession, it follows that Dy¬ 
nasty II was roughly parallel to the Pyramid Age and was 
preceded only by the First Egyptian Dynasty. 

8. The time period of Egypt’s history until its fall to the 
Persians is thus approximately filled by Dynasties I, IV, V, 
XII, the Hyksos period, Dynasties XVIII, XIX, and XXIV to 
XXVI. All other dynasties must then find their proper posi¬ 
tions parallel to, or contemporary with, these dynasties. 

II. The Demands of the Revision 

This altered chronological structure is not one of choice. 
It is one that is thrust upon us if we are to retain the vari¬ 
ous synchronisms used for its support and one which had its 
origin in the premise that the end of Early Bronze has been 
dated many centuries too early in terms of Israelite history. 
The chances are infinitely remote that the mass of data 
available to us from antiquity can be fitted satisfactorily 
into this altered structure and that this structure shall still 
be in error. We shall not be satisfied to erect an hypotheti¬ 
cal structure on this foundaion which is characterized by 
numerous anomalies, internal inconsistencies and anachro¬ 
nisms such as characterize the traditional scheme. If we can 
do no better than this, the problem might better be left un¬ 
solved. We have been led to make this alteration in the dat¬ 
ing because it leads us to a solution of so many archaeologi¬ 
cal problems, and because we believe that such a move is 
justified on the basis that the conventional scheme is the 
result of attempting to force the available data into a pre¬ 
conceived theory of man’s past which is erroneous. To alter 
this structure by being obliged to force the same data into 
the mold of an alternate philosophy to yield a structure 
which is equally anomalous does not constitute a worthy 
approach to the problem. 

Not only must the data from Egyptian and Palestinian 
chronology continue to fit into this structure with the con¬ 
tinued elimination of difficulties which plague the currently 
accepted scheme, so also must the chronologies of the other 
nations of the ancient world fit into this structure with the 
continued solution to enigmatic situations. It must also be 
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shown that the Archaeological Ages themselves can be fur¬ 
ther condensed by a period of some 600 years. That all this 
can be done becomes the exciting development of this 
work. The numerous demands on the structure are not only 
possible; in many cases the data drop into place automati¬ 
cally to yield a history of the ancient world which is inter¬ 
nally consistent and which confirms the accuracy of the 
Scriptures as an historical document. In the process, numer¬ 
ous important synchronisms, not previously recognized, ap¬ 
pear as confirmatory evidence of the general correctness of 
the resulting structure. 

The Scriptural accounts are not a conflation of myths and 
legends, nor are they a mere step in the evolutionary devel¬ 
opment of man’s religious instincts. They are as historical as 
anything to be found anywhere among the secular inscrip¬ 
tions of antiquity, and in total these records are far more 
reliable. It is left to the reader to judge to what degree we 
have been able to meet these drastic claims. Surely there 
are some scholarly minds in the field of archaeology who 
are capable of weighing evidence unpressured by precon¬ 
ceived opinion. Error does not become truth because it is 
hoary with age. 


o 


Figure 2. General Outline of the Egyptian Dynasties in Relation 
to Israelite History by the Revised Dating of Early Bronze IV 

Joseph's Famine \Exodus \ Conquest End Hyksos Fall of Israel 



Showing in approximate manner the chronology which results from the movement of the end of Early Bronze 
IV to coincide with the conquest of Joshua. The reader is cautioned against inferring that the proposed 
revision accepts a sequence arrangement of Dynasties XVIII to XXIII as held by current opinion. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE HEBREWS 
TO ANCIENT CULTURE 

Not the least of the problems involved in the establish¬ 
ment of a correct chronology of the ancient world, and one 
which should be of vital interest to the Jewish people, is the 
matter of the nature and extent of the contribution of the 
ancient Hebrews to world culture. If the Old Testament ac¬ 
counts are to be taken at anything resembling their face 
value, one gets the impression that the ancient Hebrews 
were among the leaders in intellectual development, cul¬ 
ture, and morality. 1 While the Israelites, and even their 
kings, often fell far below the standards represented by 
their own code of laws, the existence of such high standards 
permits the assumption that then, as now, there would be a 
distinct difference between the Israelites and their pagan 
neighbors. Certainly this expectation is reflected in the no¬ 
table superiority of the Hebrew^ literature over that of their 
contemporaries. 2 One measure of culture is the knowledge 
of the a rt of writing - Repeated references to the use of writ¬ 
ing by the early Hebrews are to be found in the Scriptures 
from the time of the Exodus and onward. 3 

Some scholars have attempted to picture the Israelites 
who came out of Egypt as a motley throng of barbarians 
who were little above the animals in their cultural level. 
For example: 4 

Thus we must conceive of the movement of the Hebrew tribes from 
their semi-nomadic existence into the settled areas of urban and agrari¬ 
an activity, as a movement of uncultured “barbarians” into the scenes 
of self-conscious civilization. The people of Israel were never produc¬ 
tive in the arts and refinements. . . . These they but imperfectly ab¬ 
sorbed from their neighbors. . . . 

Actually, neither their former extended lot as slaves nor 
their nomadic life in the wilderness following the Exodus 
necessarily demands such an evaluation of Hebrew culture. 
As slaves, they represented the working class, and as the 
working class, it may be presumed that they had the “know 
how for doing things. Undoubtedly, not all of the Israel¬ 
ites represented skilled labor, any more than all Americans 
do now. Nevertheless, the fact that they were able to con- 
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struct the tabernacle and its furnishings in the wilderness 
under the most severe sort of handicaps indicates that no 
insignificant fraction of them were skilled in the various 
arts. 5 

The Hebrews attributed their position intellectually and 
culturally to the avowed blessing of Jehovah, 6 who had cho¬ 
sen them to be his special representatives in giving a 
knowledge of the true God to the peoples of the world. 
They believed that the information given them by Moses, 
and which set them apart as distinct from their pagan con¬ 
temporaries, came to them from their God, Moses serving 
only as an intermediate. 7 One may look askance at the va¬ 
lidity of these beliefs. To do so, however, only magnifies 
the problem of explaining the early Hebrew possession, as 
“barbarians,” of information relative to the handling of 
communicable diseases and certain information relative to 
their dietary practices. Some of this information has been 
corroborated as scientifically valid only in modern times. 
Whatever may be said about the failures of the ancient He¬ 
brews as individuals in living up to the standards represent¬ 
ed by their own code of laws, it remains a fact that there 
was a distinct and recognizable difference in morality be¬ 
tween the Hebrews and the Canaanites. 8 

This sexual emph asis of Canaanite religion was certainly extreme 
and at iTs worst co u Tel o nTy have appealed to tKe baser aspects of man. 
Religion as commonly practiced in Canaan, therefore, must have been 
a rather sordid and degrading business, when judged by our standards. 
And so, it seems, it appeared to religious circles of Israel. 

The height of the promised prosperity, which was to be 
theirs on condition of obedience to the commands of Jeho¬ 
vah, came in the reign of Solomon, whose wisdom and 
wealth were matters of envy and curiosity on the part of 
the contemporary kings. Representatives came from afar to 
determine the secret of his prosperity and the happiness of 
his people. 9 This was as intended, and represented the de¬ 
signed plan of Jehovah for his chosen people. As the Gen¬ 
tiles discovered the secret of the Hebrews’ prosperity, and 
elected to accept the God of the Hebrews, these were to be 
adopted into the Hebrew nation and were eligible to re¬ 
ceive the promised blessings. 10 
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/. Archaeology Arrives at a Different 
Picture of Early Hebrew Culture 

Archaeology has, however, come to quite a different con¬ 
clusion relative to the level of ancient Hebrew culture, and 
of the extent of the contribution of the Hebrews to the 
world culture of their time. The current concepts on this 
point are reflected in the comments of a number of writ¬ 
ers." 

It is no exaggeration to say that throughout the long centuries the 
native inhabitants of Palestine do not appear to have made a single 
contribution of any kind whatsoever to material civilization. It was 
perhaps the most unprogressive country on the face of the earth. Its 
entire culture was derivative. 

If we are to judge from what excavators have discovered, we must 
conclude that Israel had few, if any, artists engaged in the making of 
beautiful objects for art’s sake. Artistic interests were employed in the 
utilitarian crafts, particularly in the weaving and dying, ceramic and 
perhaps metalurgical industries. Ceramic experiments in modelling a 
varity of figures are to be found, but they rarely possess artistic merit. 

. . . The contents of the strata of accumulation [from the period of 
the Judges] indicate that at this time there was a sudden collapse of 
Palestinian culture. Never very high, it had attained to a respectable 
elevation just before. But now it does not decline; it smashes. As a re¬ 
sult of the Israelite settlement in Canaan, the civilization of the coun¬ 
try, such as it was, was effaced, and had to be painfully built up again 
with the help of the cultured Philistines. 

. From the Biblical account we should have gathered that be¬ 
tween the Israelites and the Canaanites there was a great gulf fixed, in 
language, in theology, and in general morality. But now we know that 
there was singularly little difference between the two peoples. 

With the Conquest set by popular theories in the era 
1400-L250 B.CL, the evidences for the earliest cultural level 
of the Hebrews in Canaan should be apparent in Palestini¬ 
an debris from the Late Bronze IIA and IIB, for which 
dates 1480 -1300 are commonly ascribed. 12 An early historian 
commenting on the archaeological evidence of this period 
wrote: 11 

. . . The archaeological discoveries ... in Palestine have hardly shed 
as much light as had been hoped upon the ancient culture of Pales¬ 
tine. An important result to the historian is the fact that no difference 
can be traced in the town-strata between what is Canaanite and what 
is Hebrew. The cultures were indistinguishable as probably, in reality 
the peoples were also. 
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Since this conclusion was at variance with what should be 
expected at a point representing the conquest and occupa¬ 
tion of the territory by a new people, others have attempted 
to qualify this statement. However, the qualifications con¬ 
tribute nothing at all to the concept that the Hebrews had 
a higher level of culture than did the pagans whom they 
displaced. If there is any difference to be detected between 
the cultures of the peoples as revealed by the archaeology 
of Late Bronze IIA and IIB, this difference is altogether in 
the direction of a lower level of culture. Speaking of this 
presumedly early Israelite culture, Wright commented: 1 ^ 

. . . Nomads with little knowledge of the arts of sedentary life, they 
were ill-acquainted with many of the things which had been well 
known to their predecessors in this region. 

The contrast between these towns [those of the Canaanites] and 
those built by the early Israelites is very marked indeed. Between 1200 
and 1000 B.C._ the hill country, for the first time in its history, became 
dotted with towns, indicating a great increase in the number of people 
living there (in other words, witnessing to the Israelite settlement). 
Several of these towns have been excavated. . . . The civilization to 
which their ruins testify is very different from that of the Canaanite 
cities. Houses, where found, were anything but well built, and they 
possessed none of the refinements of the Canaanite buildings. Stones 
had been gathered and built into walls with no attempt to draft them 
to fit. . . . Smaller stones were used to fill up the chinks. Little evi¬ 
dence of town planning is observable from the remains. House walls 
run hither and yon without apparent rhyme or reason. In fact, the av¬ 
erage house is mu ch poor er than that of the average Canaanite peas- 
ant. 

II. On the Origin of the Hebrew 
Religious Rites and Beliefs 

From the Biblical accounts, one would conclude that the 
knowledge of God had almost vanished from the earth at the 
time of the call of Abraham s family out of Ur of the 
Chaldees. 15 With the^subsequerit command to Abraham at 
Haran, a designed plan was revealed to Abraham to make of 
Abraham s descendants a great nation'* through whom all 
fam ilies of the ear th we re to be blessed. This blessing was 
relatecf~fb - the responsibility of these descendants to keep 
alive the knowledge of Jehovah. The plan was to permit the 
seed of Abraham to experience a prolonged period of afflic¬ 
tion, after which they were to be delivered by a mighty hand 
in such fashion that they would be convinced of the power 
of Jehovah over all the gods of the earth. 17 
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After the extended period of slavery in Egypt, many of the 
Israelites had all but forgotten Abraham’s God and his 
commandments. This follows from the early act of Moses 
in calling the Israelites to a reform in their worship of Jehovah, 
including a re-institution of Sabbath observance. 18 On the 
other hand, there must have been some who had retained 
their faith, even under slavery, as is indicated by their ready 
acceptance of Moses’ message of coming deliverance. 

The deliverance at the Exodus was accompanied by 
ph vsical phenomena of a most frightening nature which im¬ 
pressed the Israelites so deeply that these were matters of 
discussion for many generations. 20 The same must have been 
true of the appearance and disappearance of the plagues at 
the command of Moses. That even these experiences were 
inadequate for maintaining a confidence on the part of many 
is evident from their repeated rebellion which eventually led 
to the decree that the generation of the Exodus was to perish 
in the wilderness. 21 

According to the subsequent accounts, the detail of the 
religious rites and practices of the Hebrews, including the 
extended code of laws governing their everyday lives, had its 
origin in a revelation to Moses through Jehovah. Archaeology, 
however, provides quite a different picture of the origin of 
the Hebrew religion and practices. The basis for this revised 
concept comes from Canaanite inscriptions found at Ugarit 
in Phoenicia. These inscriptions were associated with a 
culture, which by current chronological views, antedates the 
conquest of Joshua. If these inscriptions have been correctly 
dated relative to the Conquest, it is difficult to maintain 
the position that the religion of the Hebrews had such a 
divine origin. 

From these inscriptions, it is apparent that a significant 
part of the ritual practiced by the Hebrews was also used by 
the pagan Canaanitesin their worship. 22 If the evidences 
pointing to this state of affairs antedates the Conquest 
and the entrance of Israel into Canaan, then how can it be 
claimed that these rites had the origin claimed for them in 
Scripture? 

Even the name of the Hebrews’ God appears repeatedly 
in the Canaanite inscriptions from Ugarit. But if the pagan 
Canaanites worshiped El before the Hebrews came into 
Palestine, then how is it to be presumed that the knowledge 
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of “El’ by the Hebrews was a matter of revelation through 
Moses? The essential difference between the beliefs of the 
two peoples regarding “El was that to the Hebrews he 
was the only God, while to the Canaanites he was but one of 
many gods. However, even the use of the term to refer to a 
single god appears in the Ugarit inscriptions dated prior to 
the time of Moses. 24 


. . . The name of Cod in the Old Testament whieh is used more 
commonly than any other except “Yaweh” is “Elo him' a plural word 
also used to mean “gods” though when used oTYaweh it certainly meant 
the one deity. It is now recognized that this word used to designate one 
god was thus used in Canaan before it was in Israel. 

' AtRas_.Shamra [Ugarit] he [Dagan] was apparently considered 
the son^of^l, andlatlier of Baal. . . 

A coincidence of the content of these Canaanite inscrip¬ 
tions with the Hebrew Scripture has been shown to exist at 
many points. 24 Some scholars have made a most extended 
study of such similarities and present to us a long list of ex¬ 
pressions and concepts which are regarded as demonstrating 
an unquestionable influence of one literature on the other. 25 

The cumulative evidence for the ultimately Canaanite origin of 
Psalm 29 is therefore overwhelming. 

... The formal elements of Hebrew poetry are largely borrowed 
from the Canaanites. 

Yet, for all this, the highly developed culture of Canaan had many 
good features and Israelite civilization and literature were profoundly 
indebted to it. The poems of Ugarit contain a great many passages 
which remind us of corresponding passages in the Bible; the very 
wording is often nearly identical. There are numerous quotations from 
Canaanite mythological poems, especially in the exilic Isaiah (14:12-14 
etc.). . . . Some parts of-P roverbs (eg., chap. 9) may now be traced 
back to Canaanite models which have strongly affected both language 
and style. 

While it may be presumed that many of these similarities 
between Hebrew and Canaanite literature are more imagi¬ 
nary than real, it would seem that the evidences of actual 
influence of one literature on the other would be difficult 
to deny. The question that remains unanswered is “Who 
copied whom?’ The answer to this question depends in 
total on whether or not the Ugarit inscriptions antedate the 
time of the corresponding writings in Scripture. By the pro¬ 
posed chronological revision, the dates for the literature in 
question should be moved forward on the time scale by half 
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a millennium or more. When this is done, the significant 
examples of apparent influence will be found to be suscep¬ 
tible to quite a different interpretation as to ‘who copied 
whom? 


III. On the Origin of Hebrew Writing 

According to Old Testament history, Israel had a knowl¬ 
edge of w riting at the time of the Exodus. The Decalogue 
was written on tables of stone : the other manifold laws 
were written in a book. 2t i Moses was commanded to record 
in a book the incident of the Amalekite attempt to with¬ 
stand the Israelites when they came out of Egypt. 27 Moses, 
on other occasions, mad e written records. 2 * Archaeology, 
however, has arrived at a different conclusion. The origin of 
Hebrew writing is credited to Canaanite Phoeni cia, 2 ' 1 since 
the Ugarit texts were written with alphabet characters like 
those used by the Hebrews, if these texts have been cor¬ 
rectly dated prior to the time of Moses, then it is difficult 
to presume that alpha bet writ ing was an invention of the 
Hebrews or that the Hebrews ba3~£T knowledge of writing 
prior to the entrance into Palestine. 

The Higher Criticism long maintained that Moses could 
not have written the books attributed to him since it was 
believed that there was no knowledge of writing this early. 
With the discovery of the Ugarit inscriptions, given dates 
prior to the time of Moses, this theory was of necessity aban¬ 
doned. In its place, there followed quickly the theory which 
presumes that the Biblical accounts were not reduced to 
writing until a much later time. But this theory does not 
explain the repeated references to writing in the early 
Scriptures. If the Hebrews possessed a knowledge of writing 
when they came into Palestine, what reason can be given as 
to why these “traditions should remain in unwritten form 
for such a prolonged period of time? 

IV. Current Concepts on Hebrew Culture 
Reversed by a Redating of Early Bronze 

In previous sections, 51 ’ it has been pointed out that the 
anomalies in the archaeology o f Jericho, of Ai, and in Hit- 
tite chronolgoy, as well as those associated with the Exodus 
“and" related events, disappear with a redating of the end of 
Early Bronze to coincide with the beginning of the con- 
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quest under Joshua. This is equivalent to dating the divid¬ 
ing line between Early and Middle Bronze in c. 1400 B.C. 
instead of c. .2000 or e arlier. But if this is done, the 
dates for the Ugarit inscriptions, must be similarly moved 
forward on the time scale by a corresponding period of 
time. These inscriptions thus belong to an era after the time 
of Moses by many centuries. By tT is Thesis, any evidences 
in these inscriptions which must be interpreted as an influ¬ 
ence of one people on the other should be recognized as an 
influence of Hebrew culture on that of the Canaanites, and 
not vice versa. 

By this revised dating of the Ugarit inscriptions, it was 
the Canaanites wJh_Q_ borr owe d—the Hebrew alphabet from 
thie incoming Israelites. It was the Canaanites who adopted 
some of the religious rites from the Israelites. It was the 
Canaanites who adopted some of the characteristics and 
concepts from the Hebrew literature. Furthermore, the de¬ 
cline in cultural level, presumed to represent that at the 
time of Israel’s entrance into Canaan, belongs rather down 
in the era of the Assyrian conquest and the Babylonian 
captivity. At that time, Israelite power and influence was at 
its nadir, and it may be presumed that this situation was re¬ 
flected in a sudden drop in the cultural level of the people. 

If one wishes to get a glimpse of what Israelite culture 
was like in terms of the revised chronological structure, he 
should look at the debris which belongs to early Middle 
Bronze when the Israelites had opportunity to settle down 
in their new home and utilize their inherent abilities as the 
situation provided opportunity. The picture is quite the re¬ 
verse of that forced upon us by the conventional dating of 
the Conquest. Miss Kenyon has described in some detail 
the culture to be observed at various Palestine sites for the 
era of early Middle Bronze. 11 From these descriptions, a few 
striking statements are here reproduced. 

The new pottery which appears is in very striking contrast to that of 
the preceding period. For the first time in Palestine it was entirely 
made on a fast wheel. . . . The new vessels are as well made as at any 
time in Palestine history. 

The new groups brought with them other new developments in ad¬ 
dition to wheel-made pottery. The most important of these was the use 
of Bronze for weapons, . . . and it is consistently in groups associated 
with the new kind of pottery that bronze first appears. 

At Tell Beit Mirsim. . . . The plan of only two houses could be iden- 
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tified. Both were substantial, with a main hall in which the roof was 
supported by a central line of posts. . . . with smaller adjoining rooms. 
The pottery of the period is exceptionally fine. . . . 

At Megiddo there is a complicated succession of building peri¬ 
ods. . . Early in the sequence comes a very fine town wall. and is 
a most impressive example of the town walls of this period. 

This phase can be taken as representative of the fully developed cul¬ 
ture of Canaanite [sic) Palestine, a culture of prosperous city states. 

Against the background of Jthe rev ise d chronology , the 
ancient Hebrews were far from being a cipher culturally. It 
was the Hebrews who introduced the use of bronze into 
Palestine: it was the Hebrew's who introduced the use of 
the fast wheel in making pottery; it was the Hebrews who 
introduced the high level of culture to be observed in Pal¬ 
estine at the beginning of Middle Bronze and which was 
never exceeded; it was the Hebrews who introduced the use 
of drainage systems and the use of cisterns as a means of 
preserving water from the rainy season; it was the Hebrews 
who introduced improvements in the architecture of dwell¬ 
ings and defense walls; it was very probably the Hebrews 
who introduced the technique for obtaining iron from its 
ores in quantity. These and other contributions to the cul¬ 
ture of Middle Bronze in Palestine should be credited to 
the Hebrews and not to their pagan contemporaries, the 
Canaanites or the Amorites. 

However, all this is true only if it is possible to erect a 
satisfactory chronological structure of the ancient world on 
the foundations laid by a redating of the end of Early 
Bronze to c. 1400 B.C., some 600 years later tjian dates cur - 
rently attributed to this change of culture. This is an ex¬ 
ceedingly large IF. While it has already been shown that a 
number of large problems in archaeology are provided solu¬ 
tions by this alteration, this is only a start. It must also be 
shown that every significant synchronism which has been 
used to support the conventional structure is either ill- 
founded or else that it continues to hold for the revised 
structure; it must be shown that the almost infinite bits of 
information gleaned archaeologically can be rationally in¬ 
terpreted against this revised background; it must be shown 
that all of the chronologies of other ancient nations can be 
revised as necessary to fit into this revised scheme; it must 
be shown that the various methods of dating that have 
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been used in arriving at the presently accepted structure 
are not valid, including the so-called astronomical dating 
methods. And finally, it must be explained why most schol¬ 
ars in the field for the last half century and more have fall¬ 
en into the same errors of fallacious reasoning without 
being able to recognize the nature of their mistakes which 
have led them to the currently accepted views. 

Even the more devout of the Bible scholars, continuously 
faced with em b arrassmen t in attempting to maintain their 
positions, have faltered in the face of such a task. Nor has 
the task become any more inviting in the light of the short¬ 
comings of the previous attempts made in this direction. 
Hence it is not to be considered a matter for surpise if the 
reader at this point regards as utterly fan tastic t hg.claims.,Qf 
the^author that all this can be done. Not only is this possi¬ 
ble, it can be done with the continued elimination of nu¬ 
merous additional difficulties characterizing the convention¬ 
al structure and with the appearance of a number of note¬ 
worthy synchronisms that have not been previously recog¬ 
nized. The writer does not ask the reader to accept these 
claims per se. He only asks that the reader follow carefully 
and critically the developments outlined in the subsequent 
chapters of this work, evaluating for himself the evidences 
which are presented in support of . a revised chro n ology of 
Egypt which agrees with Bible chronology and with Bible 
Tustory without an appreciable flaw. Because of the limita¬ 
tions of space in a single volume, a discussion of the chro¬ 
nologies of-^ Assvria, Chaldea, Greece, and other areas are 
left for a subsequent volume. Also left for inclusion in the 
second volume is a critical examination of the dating meth¬ 
ods used in dating archaeological finds, and a look at the 
archaeology of a number of other sites in Palestine and 
elsewhere that have been presumed to provide evidence in 
support of current concepts. 


Notes and References 

(l) See refs 4. 11-14 for the opposite view based on current interpretations. (2) Gordon puts 
it this way: “Qualitatively, the Bible is far and away the outstanding product of the ancient 
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4 5, 6; 7:12ff.; 28: Iff. (7) Ex. 4:29-31. (SrWnTCp. 112; see also C-WOT, p 99 (9) The inci¬ 
dent of the visit of the Queen of Sheba was the outstanding example of record (I Kings 10:1- 
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CHAPTER IX 

WHO WAS THE PHARAOH OF THE EXODUS? 


It has been shown that the redating of the end of Early 
Bronze IV to coincide approximately with the beginning of 
the conquest of Palestine under Joshua provides the proper 
setting for the Exodus and for the Conquest. The chronolo¬ 
gy which emerges places the Exodus at the end of the Vlth 
Egyptian Dynasty, which point is marked by a sudden 
eclipse of power. The structure to which we are driven by 
this alteration demands that the dark period following Dy¬ 
nasty VI must be the same as that which follows the Hyksos 
invasion in the late XHIth Dynasty, and hence the cause of 
the eclipse in the two cases must be the same, i.e., the con¬ 
quest of Egypt bv the Hyksos. If this is true, then Dynasties 
VI, XII, and XII1 must have been more or less contempo¬ 
raneous, and the Pharaoh of the Exodus should find his posi¬ 
tion near the end of Dynasty VI or XII, or late in Dynasty 
XIII. The appearance of the king we seek in one of these 
positions will stand to confirm the general correctness of 
the redating of Early Bronze IV. 

I. The Anomaly o ^Rameses II as 
the Key to theProFlem 

In demonstrating that the Pharaoh of the Exodus is a 
king of the late XHIth Dynasty, we take, as the point of de¬ 
parture from the traditional views the simple and plain ac¬ 
count of Scripture which tells us that the cities of Pi-Thorn 
and Raamses were built by Israelite slave labor during the 
period of Israelite oppression prior to the Exodus, which pe¬ 
riod must have lasted in excess of 80 years, since Moses was 
born under slavery and was eighty years old at the Exodus. 
The city of Pi-Rameses is now well-known from the Egyp¬ 
tian inscriptions, and as the name implies, it may be sup¬ 
posed that the city was built by a king who had the name 
Rameses. The ruins of the city believed to be that con¬ 
structed by Israelite slave labor have been located in the 
eastern Delta region of Egypt, which area represented the 
location of Israelite habitation during their sojourn. The 
city was subsequently known as Tanis, and there is evi¬ 
dence that this was also the site of the city and fortification 
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of Auaris, which served as the last stronghold of the Hyksos 
at the time of their expulsion from Egypt. The building of 
this city is generally credited to Rameses II of the XIXth 
Dynasty. 

As noted previously, this king is far out of line chronolog¬ 
ically with the details provided in Scripture which would 
place the Exodus event at a date not significantly later than 
1445 B.C. At this point, we face an unmistakable anomaly. 
Either Rameses II was not the builder of the Scriptural 
Raamses, or else Rameses II has been misdated on the B.C. 
time scale, or Pi-Rameses is not the Raamses of Scripture, 
or the Scriptural accounts are not reliable. As will be dem¬ 
onstrated with the unfolding of a reconstruction of an¬ 
cient chronology, Rameses II has been misdated on the 
B.C. time scale, and he was not the builder of the city of 
Raamses constructed by the Israelites under slave labor. 

II. Rameses II Cannot be Proved the 
Builder of Raamses of Scripture 

In attempting to outline the evidence leading to these 
conclusions, we note first that the assumption that Rameses 
II w as the builder of the Raamses of the Exodus record 
does not rest on any demonstrable evidence. This should be 
clear from the fact that if this assumption could be proved, 
there would be no room at all left for alternate theories rel¬ 
ative to the placement of the Exodus. The very fact that 
the proponents of the XIXth Dynasty placement of the Exo¬ 
dus have not claimed any such proof in contesting the 
XVIIIth Dynasty placement indicates that this assumption 
cannot be proved in any unquestionable manner. 

What then are the bases on which this assumption rests? 
These are three in number. Firstly, the name of the city 
suggests that a king by the name of Rameses was the 
founder of the Raamses of Scripture; secondly, it has been 
presumed that there is no other king than Rameses II who, 
bearing this particular name, could conceivably be given 
this credit; and thirdly, the name Rameses II occurs in pro¬ 
fusion among the ruins of the city of Pi-Rameses. These 
arguments might be considered as conclusive if such led us 
to a credible solution to the Exodus problem. Since this has 
not been the case, there is good reason for critically scruti¬ 
nizing these bases on which this identification rests. 
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It should be noted first that there were numerous Egyp¬ 
tian rulers by the name of Rameses; and secondly that the 
assumption which supposes that no other of these Rames- 
sides than Rameses II can be considered as the builder of Pi- 
Rameses rests heavily on the traditional chronology of 
Egypt, which, if in error, leaves room for presuming that all 
other possibilities have not been exhausted; and thirdly, we 
may raise the question as to the validity of the asumption 
which supposes that the Pi-Rameses of late Egyptian history 
is the Raamses of the Exodus record; and finally, it may be 
noted that the name of Rameses II is also to be found on 
structures from one end of Egypt to the other, which fact 
gives every indication that this name has been added after 
chiselling out the original name. Rameses II was not neces¬ 
sarily the builder of all the monuments which bear his 
name. In the light of these considerations, the proof is in¬ 
complete that Rameses II was the builder of the city 
Raamses of the Exodus record. 

Even if it is granted that the site of Pi-Rameses is that of 
the Raamses of Scripture it does not necessarily follow that 
Rameses II was the Pharaoh of the Oppression. As pointed 
out by Wright, the original city which occupied this site was 
probably destroyed by Ahmose at the time the Hyksos were 
driven out of Egypt. 1 The subsequent structure may be re¬ 
garded as but a renovation of the earlier city, at which time 
the name of Rameses II was inscribed so profusely on the 
restored structures. There is thus reasonable basis for the 
assumption that the city of Raamses, as built by the Israelites, 
was constructed much earlier than the time of Rameses II 
and even earlier than the expulsion of the Hyksos at the time 
of Ahmose. 


III. Rameses I was not the First 
Egyptian King to Bear this Name 
The Egyptian rulers, now recognized, who bore the name 
Rameses or some recognizable derivation of this name, in¬ 
clude Rameses I, who reigned less than two years and 
shortly preceded Rameses II, Rameses II himself, and the 
10-12 kings which make up the XXth Dynasty. Of the latter 
group, only Rameses II was a significant ruler, and even he 
bore only the title of a local prince rather than that of a full 
ruler of Egypt. Rameses III and his successors are out of the 
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question as far as identification as the Pharaoh of the Op¬ 
pression since their date is impossibly late. Rameses I is 
equally unacceptable in this position because of his very 
short reign. If Rameses 11 was not the Rameses of Scripture, 
then it is apparant that we must look for this ruler among 
the earlier kings of Egypt. It is not at all impossible or even 
improbable that the king we seek is better known by anoth¬ 
er name, for these kings frequently had a multiplicity of 
names, and the pharaohs were commonly known among 
foreign peoples by names other than their throne names. 
The builder of the store-citv of Raamses may have had this 
name as his personal name or as a family name. We then 
examine the available sources for an earlier king who had 
an alternate name in the form of Rameses and who left a 
record of extensive building operations in the eastern Delta 
region. 

In making such a search, we logically turn first to the 
various king lists of ancient Egypt. Eight of the nine extant 
king lists of Egypt are silent as far as providing any hint of 
the existence of such a king. One, however, i.e., the king 
list of the Book of Sothis, contains the name, not only of 
one such king but lists a group of not less than six kings 
who bore names related to that of Rameses. These are to be 
found as numbers 18-24 in this list, the early part of which 
is provided as Table IV 7 . This line of Ramessides is tradi¬ 
tionally regarded as a partial duplication of the line of later 
Ramessides of Dynasty XX which has been misplaced in 
this list. 2 This assumption has been deemed credible in the 
light of other cases of obvious misplacement in the list. 5 It 
will be noted that one of these Ramessides carries a dual 
name which does not coincide with the name of any one of 
the XXth Dynasty kings; neither do the reign lengths pro¬ 
vide a basis for presuming that these are to be thus identifi¬ 
ed. >d In our search for an earlier king by the name of Ram¬ 
eses who meets the criteria of the Pharaoh of the Oppres¬ 
sion, we focus our attention on this group of names. 

It next becomes a matter of importance to determine, if 
possible, just when this line of Ramessides ruled in Egypt, 
assuming for the time being that we are correct in rejecting 
the traditional identification of these kings with those of the 
XXth Dynasty, and assuming that these kings are properlv 
placed with reference to other kings in the list. Fortunately, 
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TABLE IV 


The Early Egyptian Kings of the Sothis List 


No. 

Name 

Reign 

No. 

Name 

Reign 

1 

Mestrairp (Menes) 

35 

24. 

Rameses, son of Uaphi 

res 29 

2. 

Kourodes 

63 

25. 

Koncharis 

5 

3. 

Aristarchus 

34 

26. 

Silites 

19 

4. 

Spanius 

36 

27. 

Bainon 

44 

5,6. 

Two kings unrecorded 

72 

28. 

Apachnas 

16 

7. 

Osirophis 

23 

29. 

Aphophis 

61 

8. 

Sesonchosis 

49 

30 

Sethos 

50 

9. 

Amenemes 

29 

31 

Certos 

44 

10. 

Amasis 

2 

32. 

Aseth 

20 

11. 

Acesephthres 

13 

33. 

Amosis (Tethmosis) 

26 

12. 

Anchoreus 

9 

34. 

Chebron 

13 

13. 

Armiyses 

4 

35. 

Amemphis 

15 

14. 

Chamois 

12 

36. 

Amenses 

11 

15. 

Miamus 

14 

37. 

Misphragmuthosis 

16 

16. 

Amesesis 

65 

38. 

Misphres 

23 

17. 

Uses 

50 

39. 

Tuthmosis 

39 

18. 

Rameses 

29 

40. 

Amenophthis 

34 

19. 

Rames(s)omenes 

15 

41. 

Orus 

48 

20. 

Usimares 

31 

42. 

Achencheres 

25 

21. 

Ramesseseos 

23 

43. 

Athoris 

29 

22. 

Ramessameno 

19 

44. 

Chencheres 

26 

23. 

Ramesse Iubasse 

39 

45 

Acherres 

8 




46. 

Armaeus (Danaus) 

9 


TABLE V 

Comparison of the Names of the Ramessides of the Sothis List with 
those of the XXth Dynasty” 


Ramessides of Dynasties Ramessides of the 

XIX and XX Sothis List 


Rameses I 

ii 

Rameses 

29 

Rameses II 

67 

Ramessomenes 

15 

Rameses III 

31 

Usimare 

31 

Rameses IV 

6 

Ramesseseos 

23 

Rameses V 7 

4 

Ramessameno 

19 

Rameses VI 

5? 

Ramesse Iubasse 

39 

Rameses V11 -1X 

1 each? 

Ramesse, son of Uaphres 

29 

Rameses X 

19 



Rameses XI 

6 



Rameses XII 

27 




“In a subsequent chapter (XIII), the identities of these Ramessides of the Sothis List as kings 
of Dynasts XII will be shown. Into this position, the reign lengths as given can be correlated 
with the data from the monuments without a flaw. 
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this is not a difficult task. Kings numbered 33-45 in the list 
are the familiar names of the kings of the XVII 1th Dynasty, 
as readilv identified by comparison with the names of the 
kings of this dynasty as given by the transcribers of Man- 
etho ‘ Just preceding these are the recognized names of the 
early H\ksos kings, a single name, Koncharis, standing be¬ 
tween the end of the Ramesside line and the beginning of 
the Hvksos line. We conclude that this line of Ramessides 
preceded the Hvksos era. 

The king list of Sothis is obviously incomplete, as is indi¬ 
cated by the omission of the names of the late Hyksos kings 
and the kings of the Xlllth, XIVth, and XVTIth Dynasties. 
Thus, while our assumptions lead us to conclude that these 
early Ramessides preceded the Hyksos dynasties (XV and 
XVI). the data are still insufficient to determine whether 
they immediately preceded the Hyksos, or whether perhaps 
still other unnamed kings ruled in the interim. We find an 
answer to this question by bringing to bear the details as 
provided in Scripture. If we are correct in our assumption 
that the Rameses of the Oppression is to be found in this 
list of early Ramessides, then we should be able to note a 
point in this immediate era which meets the criteria of the 
Exodus account. This point should be marked by a precipi¬ 
tous drop in political power in Egypt from a position of 
prosperity and influence, and this eclipse should last for a 
number of centuries. This situation is found at the point of 
the Hyksos invasion. Egypt at this time, dropped out of 
sight as a political power, and for an extended period was 
not even in control of her own destiny. 

On the basis of the multiplicity of synchronisms indicat¬ 
ing that the Conquest should properly be set at the end of 
Early Bronze IV, it was concluded that the Exodus occurred 
at the point of the fall of the Old Kingdom, approximately 
marked by the end of Dynasty VI This point is marked bv 
a similar eclipse of power in Egypt which lasted for a plu¬ 
rality of centuries.’ On the basis of the demands of the re¬ 
dating of the end of Early Bronze, it was necessary to rec¬ 
ognize both these periods as one and the same. The appear¬ 
ance of this line of Ramessides just before the Hyksos kings 
and in proper position for identification with the pharaoh of 
the Oppression provides confirmation of this general struc¬ 
ture. 
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The question may be legitimately raised as to how this 
concept is to be made to fit into the sequence of the Ar¬ 
chaeological Ages, since we are forced to regard the dynas¬ 
ties as overlapping or parallel to a considerable degree, 
while the Archaeological Ages remain a sequence. It would 
be an impractical digression to provide a complete answer 
to this question until the evidences for such overlapping 
and parallelism of dynasties have been presented. The pro¬ 
vision of this background constitutes one aim and content 
of this volume. Problems relative to the realignment of the 
Archaeological Ages will be discussed in detail in Volume II 
of this work. Without attempting to present the evidence 
here, it is only stated that a gross error has been made in 
presuming that Dynasty XII belongs to the period currently 
defined as Middle Bronze II (or Middle Bronze I as defined 
by some scholars). 

Our primary concern here is that of demonstrating that 
there is no need for, and no genuine basis for, regarding 
the line of Ramessides of the Sothis list as other than in 
proper position relative to the era of Hvksos domination. 

7 V. Koncharis as the Pharoah of the Exodus 

We thus place our finger tentatively on the name Kon¬ 
charis (No. 24 of the Sothis list), the sole ruler between this 
Ramesside line and the Hvksos era, as the pharaoh of the 
Exodus. A number of independent data now serve to con¬ 
firm this identification and position of the Exodus pharaoh. 
Eusebius left a note in his work indicating that the pharaoh 
of the Exodus had the name Cencheres whom he identified 
as the Cencheres of the XVIIIth Dynasty. h This conclusion 
of Eusebius was challenged some five centuries later by 
Syncellus 7 on the basis that there was no supporting evi¬ 
dence for such a conclusion. Cencheres is obviously the 
same name as Koncharis, since there is no soft sound of c 
in the Greek, and since the vowel sounds can be transliter¬ 
ated from Egyptian to Greek at best only as approxima¬ 
tions. It would seem that Eusebius did have sortie vague ev¬ 
idence for his conclusion, but made a wrong identification 
with a king by the same name in a later dynasty. 

Further confirmation is to be seen in the otherwise enig¬ 
matic record of Josephus which states that the Hvksos took 
over Egypt without a battle. s Such a conquest of Egypt is 
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anomalous except as we visualize the Hyksos invasion 
against the background of an Egypt recently incapacitated 
In some catastrophe such as that of the Exodus and associ¬ 
ated incidents. In a later connection, it will be shown that 
the conditions that followed the Hyksos invasion were just 
those to be expected from this sequence of events. It was a 
period of extended misery for the Egyptians for many 
years: Egypt remained in an unstable condition during 
which period the Hyksos wantonly destroyed the art, the 
architecture, and the monuments of the earlier kings and 
desecrated their temples without reserve. The meager 
wealth left in Egypt was largely confiscated by the Hyksos 
who had no inclination to produce anything for themselves. 

Still further confirmation of the correctness of this place¬ 
ment of the Exodus is to be found in the solution to the 
long-standing problem of the duration of the Hyksos peri¬ 
od. Josephus gave the length of this period as 511 years, 9 
though it may be supposed that this figure, like so many 
others of the ancient writings, was obtained by summation 
of reigns and need not represent true elapsed time. 10 Other 
figures, however, suggest a period not in large deviation 
from that given by Josephus." 

This problem of the duration of the Hyksos period has 
attained a point of major significance since the acceptance 
of the so-called Sothic dating method. Prom considerations 
based on this method of dating, the end of Dynasty XII has 
been fixed at c. 1788 B.C., while the beginning of Dynasty 
XVIII was similarly fixed at c. 1580 B.C. This left only 
about 208 years between the close of the Xllth and the be¬ 
ginning of the XVIIIth Dynasty. Into this brief period must 
be squeezed the numerous kings of the early XHIth Dynas¬ 
ty, the Hyksos era, and some brief period to be allotted to 
Dynasty XVII, w'hich included the w ; ar of liberation. 

This arrangement was simply more than some historians 
could mentally surround, and it was demanded that a com¬ 
plete extra Sothic period of 1460 years be inserted to make 
the period 1668 years instead of 208 years in length. This 
seemed unnecessarily long for the events involved and with 
the death of Petrie, the principal supporter of the long 
chronology, the conflagration died down, and the short 
chronology has been adopted among scholars in spite of the 
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large improbability that the interim could have been so 
brief as 208 years. 

By the placement of the Exodus in terms of the altered 
chronology, the period of the Hyksos is to be defined as 
that from the Exodus to the resurrection of power in Egypt 
as inferred by the Biblical accounts. Egypt is thus first 
mentioned as a power in the time of Solomon, 480 years 
after the Exodus. If 50 years are allowed for Egypt to recu¬ 
perate after driving out the Hyksos, the period of domina¬ 
tion may be taken as about 430 years, which figure is in ex¬ 
cellent agreement with Manetho, who ascribes 250 (or 284) 
years to the XVth Dynasty and an additional 190 years to 
the later Hyksos rulers of Dynasty XVI. 12 This figure repre¬ 
sents a period long enough to include reasonably the events 
involved and yet not so unreasonably long as demanded by 
Petrie s long chronlogy. This placement of the Exodus has 
thus led us to a more credible and more realistic period for 
the Hyksos era. A discussion of the fallacies in the Sothic 
dating method which led to the acceptance of this unduly 
abbreviated period is reserved for a later volume. 

This placement of the Exodus also provides us with a rea¬ 
sonable explanation for the apparent anomaly in the state¬ 
ment of Genesis 47:11 which reads: 

And Joseph placed his father and his brethern, and gave them a 

possession in the land of Egypt, in the best land, in the land of Ram- 

eses, as Pharaoh had commanded. 

It is evident from this statement that kings named Rameses 
ruled, not only during the period of oppression, but back as 
far as the time of Joseph, some 215 years before the Exo¬ 
dus. The summation of the reigns of the kings from Kon- 
charis back to the first of these Ramessides totals 190 
years. 15 This takes us well back into the era of Joseph. As 
will be shown later, 1 ’" there were two other kings who pre¬ 
ceded the first of these Ramessides in the Sothic list who 
very probably also had the name Rameses. 

A further statement by Josephus represents, an anachro¬ 
nism when the Exodus is dated in the XVIIIth Dynasty or 
later, but is clarified by the placement at the time of the 
Hyksos invasion. Reference is to the statement that the Is¬ 
raelites built pyramids for the Egyptians during the period 
of slavery." Pyramids as tombs were in vogue in the time of 
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the Xllth and Xlllth Dynasties, but were long since obso¬ 
lete in the time of the XVlIIth Dynasty and later. This 
anachronism has long been recognized but no explanation 
for it has been forthcoming other than to presume that the 
statement is an error. 1 ’ 

The proposed setting of the Exodus coincident with the 
Hvksos invasion was based on the assumption that the Ram- 
esside line of the Sothis list just preceded the Hyksos 
invasion, and that the Sothis list at this point is in proper 
order This assumption is contrary to popular opinion which 
makes this line of kings identical to the later Ramessides of 
the XXth Dynast\ but misplaced in the list by the unknown 
author. 1 " Evidence is now introduced confirming the cor¬ 
rectness of the Sothis list order at this point. The Hyksos 
invasion is placed by modern historians in the late Xlllth 
Dynast). Earlier proposals had set it at the beginning of 
this dynasty, but evidence produced by Brugsch indicated 
that such a placement was out of the question. Brugsch 
wrote: 17 

As we have already remarked, the kings who immediately followed 
the Pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty in the kingdom were still in full 
possession of Upper and Lower Egypt For a long time the opinion 
was prevalent, that the Thirteenth Dynasty marked the exact epoch of 
the invasion of the foreigners, so that these latter must have already 
gained a firm footing in the Egyptian low country, or at least on its 
eastern frontier. In opposition to this, however, we have the well-es¬ 
tablished fact that several kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty, and not 
only those who were first in order of time, enjoyed in the Delta . . . 
perfect leisure and quiet to erect monuments, the remains of which 
have been preserved to the present time and their magnitude and style 
do not at all point to their having been hastily constructed. In the days 
of their authors and their erection peaceful times must have prevailed, 
and nothing warrants the notion of a foreign occupation by the side of 
native kings . . The fact is established beyond doubt that this sud¬ 
den attack of the foreigners must have taken place towards the end of 
the Thirteenth Dynasty. 

If our reasoning is correct thus far, there is a hope that 
the name of Koncharis as the pharaoh of the Exodus will 
appear in others of the king lists well into the era of the 
Xlllth Dynasty kings. Since we do not know the length of 
the era involved as yet, it is not possible to predict accu¬ 
rately the expected position of this king. It is, however, to 
be presumed that if Brugsch is correct in his deductions. 
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TABLE VI 

Kings of the Early XIIIth Dynasty According to the Turin Papyrus 

(after Brugsch) 


1. Ra-Khu-taui (Sebekhotep I) 

2. Sokhemkara 

3. Ra-Amenemhet I 

4. Sehotapabra I 

5. Aufni 

6. Sankhabra 

7. Smenkara 

8. Sehotepabra II 

9.kara 

10. One or two names destroyed 

11. Notemabra 

12. Ra Sebekhotep II 

13. Ran-(sen)-eb 

14. Autuabra I 

15. Setef. . . .ra 

16. Ra Sokhemkhutaui (Sebekhot¬ 
ep III) 

17. Rauser. 

18. Smonkhkara Mermesha 


19 .kara 

20 .user-Ser 


21. Ra Sokhem (suttaui) Sebe¬ 
khotep IV) 

22. Khasesheshra Noferhotep 


23. Ra-Sahathor 
24 Khanoferra (Sebekhotep V) 

25. Khakara? 

26. Khaankhra (Sebekhotep VI) 

27. Khahotepra (Sebekhotep VII) 

28. Uahabra Aaab 

29. Mernoferra Ai 

30. Merhotepra 

31. Sankhnefra Utu 

32. Mersokhermra Anran 

33. Suthara.ura 

34-57 Names for the most part are 
destroyed totally or partially 

58. Nahasi-(ra) 

59. Khakherura 

60. Nebef-autura 

61. Sehibra 

62. Mertefara 

63. Sutkara 

64. Nebtefara 

65. Ra-Uben II 

66f. Many of the remaining names 
are unreadable. 


Italicized names are regarded as of special significance in the develop¬ 
ment of this work. Kings numbered 27 and onward for which reign 
lengths are readable have short reigns, ranging from less than one year 
to five years. The exceptions are kings numbered 28 and 29 with reigns 
of 10 and 13 years respectively. Since it is highly probable that more 
than one of these princes ruled in the same specific period of years, the 
possibility is entertained that the Exodus event may well have fallen dur¬ 
ing the reign of other rulers than Kha-ankh-ra (No. 26). For example, Jo¬ 
sephus places the incident in the reign of one Dudimos, who may be one 
of the princes of this list. See Chapter XIII, Section IX for confirmation 
of this placement of Dudimos. 


then the kings of the early dynasty had periods of rule 
which were quite normal. The lengths of rule for many of 
the later rulers of the dynasty are provided by the Turin 
Papyrus, which is in readable condition at this point. At the 
point in the list which marks the end of the line of Sebek- 
hoteps, the reigns of the subsequent kings are very short, 
often being but a year or two. It would appear that at this 
point, something must have occurred in Egypt to upset the 
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smooth sequence of political affairs. The name we seek 
should then appear in this list at about this point, since 
such a rapid turn-over of rulers indicates some unstable sit¬ 
uation. While more kings follow this point in the list than 
precede it, the short lengths of reigns place this critical sit¬ 
uation late in Dynasty XIII as hypothesized by Brugsch. In 
fact, this is the approximate point selected by several schol¬ 
ars as the point of the Hvksos invasion. 

The name Koncharis is a Greek transliteration of an 
Egyptian name. Reversing the rules by which Egyptian 
names are transliterated into Greek, we are led from the 
Greek name Koncharis back to the original Egyptian name 
Ka-ankh-ra. This name appears among the names of the 
XIIIth Dynasty kings on the Table of Karnak. Brugsch locat¬ 
ed this name, and by comparison of the briefer Karnak list 
with the more complete Turin list, he concluded that Ka- 
ankh-ra was to be identified as Sebekhotep VI of the Turin 
list.' 1 ' Other historians have suggested an identity with Se¬ 
bekhotep V or IV . 10 This variation of opinion is not as seri¬ 
ous as might seem, for there is also a difference of opinion 
as to the numbering of these Sebekhoteps. Following the 
name of Sebekhotep VI is the line of kings, previously re¬ 
ferred to. who had but brief reigns. We may assume with 
assurance that Ka-ankh-ra, as one of the late Sebekhoteps 
of the XINth Dynasty, falls in the expected position relative 
to the Hvksos invasion, and is to be identified as the Kon¬ 
charis of the Sothis list, where he is also the last king before 
the Hvksos invasion. We are at the same time provided 
with potent evidence that the order of the kings of the 
Sothis list at this point is correct, and that the preceding 
line of Ramessides represents a line of kings who belong to 
the Oppression era. In this list of Ramessides, we should 
then find one w'ho meets the Scriptural requirements as the 
builder of the city of Pi-Rameses. 

Since the other king lists give no hint of kings by the 
name of Rameses in this era, we must presume that these 
kings are identical to well-known kings under other names. 
In a later chapter , 20 we shall identify these Ramessides in 
terms of their more familiar names and point out in unmis¬ 
takable fashion the Ramesside w r ho meets the specifications 
of the Oppression account as the builder of the original city 
under Israelite slave labor. 
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V. The Placement of the Exodus at the 
T ime of the Hyksos InvasiorilTotTTew~ 

The writer is not the first to have suggested that the 
Hyksos invasion marks the point of the Exodus. A similar 
concept was envisioned by Immanuel > yelikov sky , 21 who ar¬ 
rived at this conclusion from quite a different approach 
than that here presented. This took the form of an attempt 
to link numerous legendary phenomena with the incidents 
of the Exodus and the ' long day’ of Joshua’s time. The 
writer concurs, on the basis of Scriptural statements,” that 
the Exodus incident was accompanied by natural phenome¬ 
na of a most frightening nature, for which adequate expla¬ 
nations have not been previously forthcoming. The writer 
cannot pass judgment on the explanations offered by Veli- 
kovsky; he is, nevertheless, convinced that the descriptions 
provided in Scripture are best explained by an astronmical 
cause. He believes also that Velikovsky should be credited 
with the first serious attempt to point out that there is no 
genuine possibility of arriving at any credible harmony be¬ 
tween Old Testament history and current views, and that 
the solution lies in the direction of a complete reconstruc¬ 
tion of the chronlogy of the ancient world. 

With a number of the deductions of Velikovsky, the wri¬ 
ter is in general agreement; with others he is at notable 
variance. His placement of the Exodus is accepted; it fol¬ 
lows that the eras of the Oppression, the Conquest, and of 
the Judges then fall into their proper positions. He agrees 
that the Hvksos have been correctly identified as the Am- 
al ekites of Scripture, and that tbe absence of the expected 
repercussions of the expelled j jvksos on Palestine is ex¬ 
plained by the near annihilation of this people b v Saul. The 
evidence is overwhelming that the Shishak of Scripture^ 
sh ould be identified as Thutmose HI. With The acceptance 
'of these premises, there is no alternative but to recognize 
the necessity for a radical shor tening of the chron ology of 
Egypt. 

The writer, however, is convinced that there is a more 
credible and more convincing manner in which this short¬ 
ening is to be attained than that proposed by Velikovsky, 
which may have been a large factor in incurring the wrath 
of the archaeologists and historians. This shortening of the 
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chronology is more credibly attained by a recognition of a 
more extensive parellelism of Mantho’s dynasties than has 
been previously recognized. 2211 

VI. Egyptian Accounts of Incidents Related 
to the Exodus 

The eras of the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties proposed 
by modern theories have failed to provide a single docu¬ 
ment of any kind to even suggest that such an event as the 
Exodus occurred within these limits. With the placement of 
the event at the time of the Hyksos invasion in quite a dif¬ 
ferent era. the question naturally rises as to whether this al¬ 
tered setting provides any suggestion that this is the proper 
background for the Exodus. Archaeological evidence from 
this dark age is rare indeed compared to the numerous in¬ 
scriptions available from the time of the XVIIIth and XIXth 
Dynasties. Hence the appearance of any such inscriptions 
from this era relative to the point in question are of more 
than ordinary significance. Two striking inscriptions from 
what we now choose to call the immediate post-Exodus era 
have been pointed out by Velikovsky, 25 and his presenta¬ 
tions are here reviewed. 

VII. The Ipuwer Papyrus 

This papyrus, found near Memphis in Egypt, is now 
housed in the museum at Leiden in the Netherlands. The 
document was written in a type of writing used by the 
scribes and is not like the Egyptian hieroglyphics commonly 
to be found on ancient Egyptian inscriptions. The papyrus 
is evidently a copy of a much older document which, from 
its style and content, has been dated by the authorities in 
about the Xllth Dynasty. 2J About half of the document is in 
such damaged condition that it is unreadable. The meaning 
of the papyrus content has been an enigma since its discov¬ 
ery in the early 19th century. It has been variously inter¬ 
preted as a set of proverbs and axioms, a philosophic trea¬ 
tise, a collection of riddles, a prophecy of doom, and as the 
admonitions of a sage. It seems that the message of the 
document was originally presented to the king, and the one 
point that is abundantly clear is that a dire catastrophe in 
Egypt is portrayed. Gardiner was convinced that the inter- 
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nal evidence pointed to an historical basis for the situation 
described.-' 5 

The most recent interpretation of this strange document 
is that by Velikovskv who, from its content and its recog¬ 
nized origin in the general era of the Exodus as placed at 
the time of the Hyksos invasion, regarded the account as 
that of an eye-witness to the catastrophe which came upon 
Egypt at the time of the Exodus and more specifically at 
the time of the ten plagues. Such an interpretation would, 
of course, be ridiculous with the Exodus placed many 
centuries later. Against the altered background provided by 
a reconstructed chronology, this interpretation takes on a 
meaning which one can hardly fail to recognize. One notes 
reference, not only to plague in general, but specifically to 
the plague of the water becoming as blood, the plague of 
hail, the plague on the cattle, the destruction of crops, 
darkness, and of the death of the first-born. And through it 
all, runs a distinguishable thread picturing a situation of 
dire calamity, evidently accompanied by natural phe¬ 
nomena of a most frightening nature. Brief phrases from the 
translation by Gardiner as quoted by Velikovsky 26 are re¬ 
produced below. 


“Forsooth, the land turns as does a potter s wheel 

“The towns are destroyed, upper Egypt has become dry (wastes) 

“All is ruin 

“The residence is overturned in a minute 
“Years of noise. There is no end of noise 
“Plague is throughout the land. Blood is everywhere 
‘ This is our water! This is our happiness! 

“Trees are destroyed 

“No fruit nor herbs are found 

“Forsooth, gates, columns and walls are consumed by fire 
“Lower Egypt weeps. The entire palace is without revenues 
“Forsooth, that has perished which yesterday was seen. The land is 
left over to its weariness like the cutting of flax. 

“All animals, their hearts weep. Cattle moan. 

“Behold cattle are left to stray, and there is none to gather them 
together. 

“Each man fetches for himself those that are branded with his name 
“The land is not light 

“Forsooth, the children of princes are cast out in the streets 
“The prison is ruined 

“He that places his brother in the ground is everywhere 
“It is groaning that is throughout the land, mingled with lamentations 
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A foreign tribe from abroad has come to Egypt 
"What has happened? — though it is to cause the Asiatics to know the 
condition of the land. 

With this document properly placed at the time immedi¬ 
ately following the Exodus, it is difficult to fail to see its 
author as a witness to the experience at the time of the ten 
plagues or to recognize that the plagues were followed by 
an invasion by a foreign people, against whom Egypt was 
powerless to protect itself. 

VIII. The Scriptural Accounts of 
Catastrophe at the Exodus 

The Scriptures are in complete accord with the Ipuwer 
papyrus inscription in picturing the incidents associated 
with the Exodus as accompanied by natural phenomena of 
a most frightening nature. 27 

The waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw thee; they were afraid, 
the depths also were troubled. The clouds poured out water; the skies 
sent out a sound; thine arrows also went abroad. The voice of thunder 
was in the heaven; the lightnings lightened the world; the earth trem¬ 
bled and shook. Thy way is in the sea and thy path in the great 
waters, by the hand of Moses and Aaron. 

There can be no question but that the situation described 
above belongs to the time of the Exodus. The language of 
the eighteenth Psalm is so near like that of Psalm 77 that it 
is difficult to conclude otherwise than that David is here re¬ 
ferring also to the same experience. 2 '’ 

Then the earth shook and trembled; the foundations also of the hills 
moved and were shaken, because he was wroth There went up a 
smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out of his mouth devoured: coals 
were kindled by it. He bowed the heavens also and came down: and 
darkness was under his feet. . . . He made darkness his secret place; his 
pavilion round about him were dark waters and thick clouds of the 
skies. At the brightness that was before him his thick clouds passed, 
hail stones and coals of fire. The Lord also thundred in the heavens, 
and the Highest gave his voice; hail stones and coals of fire. Yea, he 
sent out his arrows, and scattered them; and he shot out lightnings, 
and discomfitted them. Then the channels of waters were seen, and 
the foundations of the world were discovered at thy rebuke, O Lord, 
at the blast of the breath of thy nostrils. 

IX. The Ermitage Papyrus 

The Ermitage papyrus is now preserved in the museum 
at Leningrad. This inscription also tells of a time when 
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Egypt was exposed to some terrific catastrophe. One sees 
here again a reference to the situation that occurred at the 
time of the Exodus. The inscription in part reads: 29 

“The land is utterly perished and nought remains. Perished is this 
land. . . . The sun is veiled and shines not in the sight of men. None 
can live when the sun is veiled by clouds. . . .” “The river is dry (even 
the river) of Egypt/ “The earth is fallen into misery . . . Bedouins 
pervade the land. For foes are in the East [side of sunrising] and Asiat¬ 
ics shall descend into Egypt.” “The beasts of the desert shall drink 
from the rivers of Egypt. . . . This land shall be in perturbation. . . /* 
“1 show thee the land upside down, happened that which never (yet) 
had happened. . . .” “Men laugh with the laughter of pain. None there 
is who weepeth because of death.” “None knoweth that midday is 
there; his [sun s] shadow is not discerned. . . . 

Evidently the darkness of the 9th plague was a phenome¬ 
non which continued intermittently and locally throughout 
the experience of the Exodus and afterward as reflected in 
the Ermitatage Papyrus inscription and in the statements of 
Exodus 13:21, 22; 14:20. 

And the Lord went before them by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead 
them the way; and by night in a pillar of fire, to give them light; to 
go by day and night. He took not away the pillar of the cloud by day, 
nor the pillar of fire by night, from before the people. . . . And it [the 
pillar of cloud]came between the camp of the Egyptians and the camp 
of Israel; and it was a cloud and darkness to them, but it gave light by 
night to these so that the one came not near the other all the night. 
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CHAPTER X 


JOSEPH AND HIS FAMINE IN 
THE EGYPTIAN INSCRIPTIONS 

In demonstrating the coincidence in the histories of Israel 
and Egypt for the pre-Exodus era, we shall attempt to 
avoid the mistake which has apparently occurred in setting 
up the traditional chronology of Egypt, i.e., that of using 
names as the primary basis for synchronisms. Such synchro¬ 
nisms are subject to considerable possibility of error on the 
basis that Egyptian kings and other important officials fre¬ 
quently took on a variety of names, some of which may 
have been in honor of notable ancestors of the same name, 
th us leaving open the possibility of confusion with persona¬ 
ges of an entirely different era. Rather, as was done in the 
case of the Exodus, we shall take an event as the anchor 
point of synchronism which, in the light of its rarity, is least 
likely to find a confusing counterpart in an adjoining era. 
Fortunately, an ideal event for this purpose is to be found 
in an extended famine which stands as the central point in 
the story of Joseph. 

I. The Rarity of Extended Famines in Egypt 

The rarity of famines in the Nile Valley which extended 
over a period of years is noted by Phillip Smith, editor and 
translator of Brugsch’s Egypt Under the Pharaohs. Smith 
noted that: 1 

. . . Great famines in Egypt are extremely rare, because they require 
a succession of very low inundations. 

Brugsch himself was also quite aware of the uniqueness of 
extended famines in the Nile Valley, for he wrote: 2 

. . . Now since famines succeeding one another on account of defi¬ 
ciency of water in the overflowing of the Nile are of the very greatest 
rarity, and history knows and mentions only one example, namely, the 
seven years famine under the Pharaoh of Joseph. . . . 

We may thus be assured that the appearance of an in¬ 
scription dealing with an extended famine which meets the 
specifications of the Scriptures relative to the famine of Jo¬ 
seph and which may be dated within the era of a few 
centuries prior to the Hyksos invasion, must refer to the 
famine of Joseph’s time. 
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II. The Famine Record of the Reign 
of Sesostris I 

Sesostris I was the second king of the Xllth Dynasty. A 
famine inscription from the reign of this king appears in the 
tomb of one Ameni who dates the record in the 25th year 
of his own official capacity and in the 43rd year of the 
reign of king Sesostris I under whom he served. The famine 
may then be dated at some point in the last 27 years of the 
reign of this king since he reigned 45 years in total. The 
translation of the original account of this famine is provided 
to us by Brugsch, and that part of the lengthy inscription 
which is of interest here reads:’* 

. . . No child of the poor did I afflict; no widow did 1 oppress; no 
landowner did I displace; no herdsmen did I drive away; from no 
small farmer did 1 take away his men for my own works. No one was 
unhappy in my days, not even in the years of famine. For I had tilled 
all the fields of the nome of Mah , up to its southern and northern 
frontiers. Thus I prolonged the life of its inhabitants and preserved the 
food which it produced. No hungry man was in it. I distributed equal¬ 
ly to the widow as to the married woman. I did not prefer the great to 
the humble in all that I gave away. [Emphasis ours.) 

This inscription meets the criteria for the famine of Jo¬ 
seph’s time in three major aspects. The famine lasted a plu¬ 
rality of years; preparation was made in advance to meet 
the famine by the gathering of food, and this food was dis¬ 
tributed during the years of famine. Since the details are so 
strikingly like those provided in the Scriptures for the fam¬ 
ine of Joseph, it would seem strange if historians had not 
considered the possibility of such an identity. The com¬ 
ments of Brugsch on this inscription are hence of more than 
common interest. He wrote:^ 

The concluding words of this inscription, in which Ameni sings his 
own praises, have given rise to the idea that they contain an allusion 
to the sojourn of the patriarch Joseph in Egypt and to the seven years 
of famine under his administration. But two reasons especially tell 
against this supposition, which would recognize in Usertasen I the 
Pharaoh of Joseph. First there is the difference in time, which cannot 
be made to agree with the days of Joseph, and next, still more, the in¬ 
disputable fact that, in other inscriptions . . . years of famine are men¬ 
tioned which thoroughly correspond as to facts and time with the Bib¬ 
lical account. . . . 

It is quite apparent that the reasons given by Brugsch for 
rejecting the identification of the famine of Ameni’s inscrip- 
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tion with that of the Scriptural Joseph are based on the ac¬ 
ceptance of the traditional chronlogv of Egypt which would 
require a famine during the late Hyksos period or in the 
earlv XVIIIth Dynasty. A famine in the early Xllth Dynasty 
must then be considered as far out of line with the expect¬ 
ed position for the era of Joseph. When, however, the Exo¬ 
dus is placed at the only point in Egyptian history which 
meets the specifications of the Exodus story, there is no dis¬ 
crepancy in the matter of time when Sesostris I (Usertasen 
I) is made contemporary with Joseph. Hence Brugsch’s first 
objection does not hold. 

It must be admitted that there is another reference to ex¬ 
tended famine in the Egyptian inscriptions. It is presumed 
that Brugsch had primary reference to the famine inscrip¬ 
tion of Beba (Bebi), which was found in the tomb of this 
personage, since it is this inscription which he later quotes 
in support of a famine in the XVIIth Dynasty. That part of 
the inscription of Beba referring to an extended famine 
reads: 5 

l collected corn as a friend of the harvest god. I was watchful at the 
time of sowing. And when the famine arose lasting many years, I dis¬ 
tributed corn to the city each year of the famine. 

Brugsch comments as follows on this inscription in sup¬ 
port of his dating in the era of the XVIIth Dynasty as de¬ 
manded by the popular theories of the Exodus: 6 

Not the smallest doubt can be raised as to whether the last words of 
the inscription relate to an historical fact or not; to something definite, 
or to something only general. However strongly we may be inclined to 
recognize a general way of speaking in the narrative of Ameni where 
‘years of famine” are spoken of, just as strongly does the context of 
the present statement compel us to refer this record of “a famine last¬ 
ing many years' to an epoch historically defined. Now since famines 
succeeding one another on account of deficiency of water in the over¬ 
flowing of the Nile are of the very greatest rarity, and history knows 
and mentions only one example, namely, the seven years’ famine 
under the Pharaoh of Joseph; — since Baba (or, if one prefers to say, 
the Babas, for the most part the contemporaries of the Thirteenth and 
Seventeenth Dynasties) lived and worked under the native king Ra- 
Sekenen Taa 111 in the ancient city of El-Kab about the same times in 
which Joseph exercised his office under one of the Hyksos kings; — 
there remains for a satisfactory conclusion but one fair inference: that 
the many years of famine' in the days of Baba must exactly corre¬ 
spond to the seven years of famine under Joseph s Pharaoh, who was 
one of the Shepherd Kings [sic]. 
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Brugsch’s error in presuming that this inscription is to be 
dated in the XVIIth Dynasty under King Sekenenra was 
later pointed out by Vandier, who commented on the dat¬ 
ing of this inscription in the following words 7 (as translated 
from the French). 

The second text is found in another tomb of El Kab, quite near to 
the afore mentioned one. Brugsch dates this tomb in the XVIIth Dy¬ 
nasty, but gives no reason for his choice. At El Kab, the most ancient 
tombs are located high on the slope to the north. This is the case with 
that of Sebek-Nakht and that of Bebi, with which we are here con¬ 
cerned and which I believe can be dated impartially in the Xlllth Dy¬ 
nasty. If it was of the XVIIth Dynasty, it would be located much 
lower, near the tomb of Ahmose and that of Paheri. Tylor, in his intro¬ 
duction to the tomb of Sebek-Nakht, spoke incidentally of the tomb of 
Bebi, and stated that the two tombs are very much more ancient than 
all the others which he also regarded as contemporaneous. 

It is thus clear that the second objection offered by 
Brugsch for the rejection of the identity of the famine of 
Ameni with that of Joseph’s time also fails to hold, for the 
inscription of Bebi on which Brugsch depended to provide 
a famine record as demanded by the traditional theories of 
the Exodus had obviously been misdated by him and prop¬ 
erly belongs to a much earlier era. 

With the recognition that the famine inscription of Bebi 
belongs to a much earlier era than Dynasty XVII, which 
was estimated to be that of Dynasty XIII, it follows from 
the rarity of extended famines in the Nile Valley that the 
famine of Bebi is quite the same famine as that of Ameni’s 
inscription and is properly to be dated in the era of the 
early XIIIth Dynasty which must have been contemporary 
with the early XIIth. While it is true that there are other 
inscriptions referring to famine in Egypt, those of Bebi and 
Ameni are the only ones which have been suggested as that 
of Joseph s time and the only ones which meet the general 
criteria of the Scriptural account. Further evidence of a 
most striking nature will be presented in a later connection 8 
in support of this conclusion of identity of the famine of 
Bebi with that of Joseph’s time, but properly dated contem¬ 
porary with the reign of Sesostris I. 

The full weight of this important conclusion will become 
more apparent as the revised chronology is unfolded to 
show that still another important famine record focuses on 
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this same era. though no details are given in the inscription 
which might provide such identification independently. 9 As 
the situation now stands, there is no other theory of the 
placement of the Exodus which provides evidence of an ex¬ 
tended famine at a date which can be rationally regarded as 
belonging to the era of Joseph. With the exposure of the 
misdating of Bebi’s famine record by Vandier, this critical 
point in the traditional views has remained a blank. 

The question rises as to whether Ameni or Bebi are to be 
identified as the Joseph of the Biblical story. Both Bebi and 
Ameni had different positions relative to the royal house 
than did Joseph. These men were but princes over their 
local nomes, while Joseph occupied a position second only 
to the king, which position would be that of vizier to the 
king. Since there were many such local rulers over small 
territories, reference to the same famine by more than one 
of these is not at all surprising. 

• III. The Date of Joseph’s Famine 

The expected date for this incident will depend on the 
date one elects to assign to the Exodus, and the length of 
time covered by the sojourn of Israel in Egypt. With the 
Exodus variously placed between c. 1250 B.C. and 1450 
B.C., and opinions on the length of the sojourn in Egypt 
differing from less than 215 years (c. 150 years) to over 430 
years, we should expect a record of this famine to appear at 
some point between 1450 and 1880 B.C. By current views 
on Egyptian chronology, these limits reach from late in the 
Xllth Dynastv to the end of the reign of Thutmose III of 
Dynasty XVIII. 

It might be hoped that a clear-cut Egyptian inscription 
referring to an extended famine between these points might 
help us to decide between the two more commonly pro¬ 
posed dates for the Exodus, and between the 430 and 215 
year period for the sojourn in Egypt. Certainly, there is no 
extant record of a famine in the late Xllth Dynasty, nor at 
any point in the XVIIIth. One might presume that, due to 
the paucity of inscriptions, the absence of such a record 
does not preclude the possibility that such a famine did 
occur during the Hyksos period. 

The writer has indicated his reasons for believing that the 
1445 date for the Exodus is the most defensible in terms of 
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Bible chronology. 10 Evidence is now introduced to show 
that the period of sojourn in Egypt was not 430 years but 
one-half this figure, a point over which many Bible scholars 
have long stumbled, resulting in an inability to satisfactorily 
cope with the problems of Bible chronology. Rowley has re¬ 
viewed the Biblical evidence which makes the concept of a 
430-year sojourn in Egypt most inconsistent." From this ev¬ 
idence, the single case of the genealogy of Moses is selected 
as adequate for the present discussion. The genealogy from 
Levi to Moses includes the sequence Levi, Kohath, Amram, 
Moses. Kohath was born before the Descent into Egypt, 12 
though he had no male children at this time. The period 
from the Descent to the Exodus is thus spanned by the sum 
of the years represented by (1) the period from the Descent 
to the birth of Amram, (2) the age of Amram at the birth of 
Moses, and (3) the age of Moses at the Exodus. The latter 
figure is stated to have been 80 years.' 5 If the sojourn in 
Egypt was 430 years, then the first two of the above periods 
must span 350 years. This is quite impossible. One might 
conclude that the sojourn occupied a much shorter period 
than 430 years, or that the genealogy of Moses as given is 
incomplete, other generations having been omitted in the 
biblical accounts. 

The latter explanation, adopted by Whitman," should not 
be dismissed without consideration since we do have exam¬ 
ples in Scripture to indicate that more remote descendants 
are at times referred to as sons, and that the word begat is 
sometimes used to refer to such more remote descendants. 
Rowley, 15 however, has shown convincingly that to invoke 
this explanation in the case of Moses’ genealogy leads to 
“nonsense. The remaining conclusions are that the verse 
in Exodus 12:40 is either being misinterpreted or that the 
430-year figure is unreliable. Before assuming the latter to 
be true, attention should be given to an alternate interpre¬ 
tation which has long been before scholars but which has 
not been given the consideration it deserves. 

The statement on which a sojourn in Egypt of 430 years 
rests is that found in Exodus 12:40 which’in the KJV reads: 


Now the sojourning of the children of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, 
was four hundred and thirty years. 
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Admittedly, standing alone, the popular interpretation of 
the statement might be regarded as the only logical one. 
However. Scripture should be allowed to interpret itself, 
and when this is done, it is very much in evidence that this 
is not the meaning intended by the statement. Paul, a He¬ 
brew scholar of repute, recognized that the four hundred 
thirty year period began with the promise to Abraham and 
not with the Descent into Egypt. Paul interprets the chro¬ 
nology of the period thus: 1 * 

Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises made. He saith 
not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of one. And to thy seed, which is 
Christ. And this I say, that the covenant, that was confirmed before of 
God in Christ, the law, which was four hundred and thirty years after, 
cannot disannul, that it should make the promise of none effect. 

It is thus the period from the promise to Abraham until the 
giving of the law at Sinai which is spanned by this 430-year 
period. The period of the sojourn in Egypt was a much 
shorter period as indicated that the seed of Abraham was to 
return to the land of promise in the fourth generation.' 7 
The length of the period from the promise to Abraham 
until the Descent may be calculated from figures provided 
in Scripture as 215 years," 4 leaving 215 years for the sojourn 
in Egypt. 

In this same message to Abraham, a four hundred year 
period is introduced as the length of time that his seed 
would be afflicted in a land that was not theirs."' 

And he said unto Abram, Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them; and they 
shall afflict them four hundred years. 

The four hundred years thus spans more than the sojourn 
in Egypt proper. It rather includes the time during which 
the land was theirs only by promise and during which the 
descendants of Abraham were to be afflicted by others. 
Since the affliction ended with the Exodus, the four hun¬ 
dred and the four hundred thirty years end essentially at 
the same time. Hence the four hundred years must begin 
thirty years after the promise. Since Abraham was seventy 
five years of age when he came into Canaan 20 from the 
east, and was one hundred years old at the birth of Isaac, 21 
the four hundred years began about the time Isaac was five 
years old. 
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Some scholars have supposed that the period of affliction 
began with the incidents of Genesis 21:19, when Ishmael 
appears as a competitor with Isaac for the heirship. This 
may well be the case. The essential point, however, is not 
to be able to associate the beginning of this period with a 
specific incident but rather to recognize that the period of 
affliction began back in the time of Abraham and not with 
the Descent. Actually, the affliction in Egypt did not begin 
with the Descent but only with the rise of the king ‘who 
knew not Joseph . 22 That the “sojourn” also began back in 
the time of Abraham is clear from the statement in He¬ 
brews 11:9 which reads: 

By faith he [Abraham] sojourned in the land of promise, as in a 
strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the 
heirs with him of the same promise. 

Others of the ancients than Paul thus understood the 
430-year sojourn. The translators of the Hebrew Scriptures 
into Greek have added a phrase to make clear the meaning 
of Exodus 12:40 as they understood it. The Septuagint 
reading of the verse is: 

The sojourning of the children and of their fathers, which they so¬ 
journed in the land of Canaan and in the land of Egypt. . . . 

Josephus, as a Hebrew scholar of antiquity, thus understood 
the verse: 25 

They left Egypt in the month Xanthicus, on the fifteenth day of the 
lunar month; four hundred and thirty years after our forefather Abra¬ 
ham came into Canaan, but two hundred and fifteen years only after 
Jacob removed into Egypt. 

This is the only interpretation possible which is in agree¬ 
ment with Bible teaching. From the specific affliction in 
Egypt, the descendants of Abraham were to be released in the 
fourth generation. This is impossible if the sojourn in Egypt 
is taken to be four hundred thirty years. The promise is 
consistent with a sojourn in Egypt of 215 years. Moses him¬ 
self was only the third of these four generations. 24 The 
statement is not specific as to when in the fourth generation 
this was to occur. The evident meaning is that the fourth 
generation would still be well-represented. In this light, 
there is no controversy between the promise and a sojourn 
of 215 years in Egypt, as can be calculated from the Old 
Testament account. 
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If then it can be shown that a record of an extended famine 
appears in the Egyptian inscriptions at a point which falls 
some 215 years prior to the Exodus, this interpretation is 
confirmed. At the same time, we have further confirmation 
of the reliability of the chronology of I Kings 6:1 and of the 
general correctness of the thesis that the Exodus occurred late 
in the Xlllth Dynasty, which dynasty was roughly parallel 
with the XI 1th We proceed to show that this is the case. 

IV. Joseph as Vizier to Sesostris I 

Our reasoning has now led us into a situation which 
demands that we recognize in the vizier of Sesostris I the 
person of Joseph of the Scriptures. The term vizier is one 
which is applied to the second man in the kingdom next to 
the king. When Joseph was elevated from his recent prison 
experience to take over the responsibility of preparing for 
the coming famine, the position given him, as clearly 
described, is that of vizier. Pharaoh said to Joseph at that 
time;- 5 

Forasmuch as God hath shewed thee all this, there is none so dis¬ 
creet and wise as thou art: Thou shalt be over my house, and accord¬ 
ing unto thy word shall all my people be ruled; only in the throne will 
I be greater than thou. 

The vizier of Sesostris I, who occupied this position sec¬ 
ond only to the king, is perhaps the most familiar figure in 
the Egyptian records of the many who held this office 
through the era of the Pharaohs. This fact makes possible a 
rather critical scrutiny of this identification which is de¬ 
manded by the proposed reconstruction. The vizier of Sesos¬ 
tris I was known to the Egyptians as Mentuhotep. The ex¬ 
traordinary powers which were granted to Mentuhotep are 
clearly those also granted to Joseph. The vizier to the king 
of Egypt had powers which were great, irrespective of 
which one is under consideration, but the powers granted 
specifically to our Mentuhotep were so strikingly great that 
Breasted was prompted to comment on this point in the fol¬ 
lowing words: 26 

When he [the vizier] also held the office of chief treasurer, as 
did the powerful vizier Mentuhotep under Sesostris I, the account 
which he could give of himself . . . read like the declaration of the 
king’s powers. 
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This is quite the same picture of Joseph’s authority as stat¬ 
ed in Scripture. 27 

. . . See, I have set thee over all the land of Egypt. And Pharaoh 
took off his ring from his hand, and put it upon Joseph’s hand and ar¬ 
rayed him in vestures of fine linen, and put a gold chain about his 
neck; And he made him to ride in the second chariot which he had; 
and they cried before him; Bow the knee; and he made him ruler over 
all the land of Egypt. And Pharaoh said to Joseph, I am Pharaoh, and 
without thee shall no man lift up his hand or foot in all the land of 
Egypt. 

Speaking of Mentuhotep, Brugsch commented: 2s 

In a word, our Mentuhotep, who was also invested with several 
priestly dignities, and was Pharaoh’s treasurer, appears as the alter ego 
of the king. ‘When he arrived, the great personages bowed down be¬ 
fore him at the outer door of the royal palace.’’ [Emphasis ours.] 

An examination of the inscriptions relative to Mentuhot¬ 
ep, which gave rise to the remarkable statements of Breast¬ 
ed, shows us that Mentuhotep carried, among others, the 
following titles: 2 -' “Vizier, Chief Judge, Overseer of the 
Double Granary, Chief Treasurer, Governor of the Royal 
Castle, Wearer of the Royal Seal, Chief of all the works of 
the King, Hereditary Prince, Pilot of the People, Giver of 
Good-Sustaining Alive the People, Count, Sole Companion, 
Favorite of the King. Not before nor after the time of 
Sesostris I was there ever a man occupying this position 
who could claim such a list of titles. We compare these 
with the titles ascribed to Joseph in Scripture where he is 
“Lord of the Land, 10 “Father of Pharaoh;” 21 “Lord of all 
his House, ” 52 and “Ruler throughout the Land of Egypt.” 55 
Since the recognition of Mentuhotep as Joseph was farthest 
from the mind of Breasted in making these comments on 
the powers of Mentuhotep, there is no call to underestimate 
the significance of these words which so clearly show that 
Joseph of the Bible meets in a most remarkable manner the 
powers of the vizier of Sesostris I of the famine record. 

V. Joseph Builds an Irrigation Canal 

An incident is recorded for us from the early Xllth Dy¬ 
nasty, which cannot be dated in any exact manner, but 
which finds its logical place in the era just before the fam¬ 
ine. It is generally presumed that the incident is to be re¬ 
ferred to the time of Amenemhet I or his son Sesostris I. ' 
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Then' are indications that the work was not completed until 
later in the dynast), though perhaps these later references 
max have to do with renovation procedures. Reference is 
here made to the initiation of a vast project which had for 
its purpose the increasing of the available irrigation water 
and expanding the tillable soil of the Nile Valley. An artifi¬ 
cial canal was dug which ran parallel to the Nile northward 
to permit the flood waters of the Nile to flow into a natural 
basin. When the flood state was past, the impounded 
waters could be returned to the Nile by means of a second 
shorter canal. Examination of the remnants of this system 
indicates that it could well have doubled the tillable soil of 
the Nile Valley through which it passed. This canal which 
served to turn the waters of the Nile into this natural basin 
is still know n to this day among the natives as the Canal of 
Joseph, and is so named on modern maps. ' 1 ’’ 

Since by the traditional chronology of Egypt the early 
Xllth Dynasty is far out of line with the time of Joseph, it 
has been necessary' to presume that the name of Joseph as¬ 
cribed to this canal does not refer to the patriarch Joseph 
but to some later person,possibly of Mohammedan ances¬ 
try. In the light of the present reconstruction, there is no 
valid reason for presuming otherwise than that the builder 
of this canal was the Joseph of Scripture as held by ’’he na¬ 
tive populace. W ; hat better reason can be imagined for the 
instigation of such a project than the anticipation of an ex¬ 
tended and grievous famine 0 And who can we imagine to 
have been more astute than Joseph in recognizing the 
possibilities of such a system as a factor in ameliorating the 
disastrous effects to be expected from the coming crisis. 
The confidence which the Pharaoh placed in the wisdom of 
Joseph was not without reason. 37 

The pyramid of Teta (first king of Dynasty VI) is called 
by the local populace The Prison Pyramid, because local 
tradition says that it is built near the ruins of the prison 
where Joseph the patriarch was confined. The pyramid is 
located near Sakkarah, just south of the Delta in a likely 
area for such imprisonment. The era of Teta by the revision 
is just after the famine. 371 * 

V/. Israel Reduced to Slavery 
It would seem difficult enough for a fiction writer to de- 
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vise a reasonable sequence of events to bridge the gap be¬ 
tween Joseph, as the most powerful vizier who ever occu¬ 
pied this elevated office, and the enslavement of his de¬ 
scendants by a nation which owed to him its very existence. 
The details of this transition are not provided to us in 
Scripture. If we have not been in error in the proposed 
placement of the Exodus and of Joseph’s famine, we mav 
hope that the Egyptian inscriptions will fill out some of the 
details of this incomplete picture. As strange as that story 
must be, we find ample evidence of the correctness of the 
Biblical accounts among the bits of information to be 
gleaned from the era of the Egyptian kings subsequent to 
Sesostris I. 

According to the Genesis account, 18 food was sold to the 
Egyptians for money during the first year of famine. Dur¬ 
ing the second year, the people paid for the food with their 
cattle and herds. In return for food for the remaining years 
of famine, the Egyptians sold their lands to the Pharaoh, so 
that after the famine, the people occupied their lands and 
held their cattle as a lease from the king for which they 
paid into the king’s treasury one-fifth of their increase. The 
single exception to this law was in the case of the princes' 1 ’ 
who did not sell their lands to the king but received from 
the king an allotment of food without sacrifice of their pos¬ 
sessions. It is further stated that the Israelites did not lose 
their possessions during the famine, for “they had posses¬ 
sions therein and grew and multiplied exceedingly. This 
could only mean that Joseph carried the rank of a prince in 
addition to serving as vizier to the king. This is in agree¬ 
ment with the inscription, noted previously, which ascribes 
the title of “Hereditary Prince’ to Mentuhotep whom we 
have identified as Joseph. The term “prince is one that is 
commonly met in the inscriptions of this period and refers 
to one who was governor of a local area. Joseph was then a 
governor over a nome in addition to his numerous respon¬ 
sibilities as vizier. This arrangement was evidently not too 
unusual, for Breasted states that the high 10 

. . . office of vizier brought with it the rank of Prince and Count 
and in some instances he ruled a nome. 

We may suppose that the area thus governed by Joseph in¬ 
cluded at least the land of Goshen, where his people had 
settled. 
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Since Joseph was thus classed among the princes of 
Egvpt. it follows without question that at the end of the 
seven years of famine, the Israelites were in a far more de¬ 
sirable position than were the Egyptians themselves, except 
for the few who like Israel were of the immediate family of 
a prince. Thev owned their own land; they owned their 
own cattle; thev owned their own homes, and they did not 
pav one-fifth of their produce and increase of cattle and 
crops to the king. They lived and thrived in the choicest 
area of all Egypt. Is it any wonder that, in the years that 
followed. Israel multiplied exceedingly, not only in de¬ 
scendants but also in their possessions. Israel became a very 
rich people compared to the lot of the natives, and with the 
expressed blessing of Jehovah, it may be presumed that 
they far outstripped even the families and possessions of the 
other local princes. It would seem certain that this situation 
was a source of envy, jealousy, and hatred on the part of 
the native people, and it may be presumed that it required 
hardly more than a single generation for the Egyptians to 
forget the reasons why Israel thus prospered, while they, as 
native Egyptians, were little more than servants to the king. 
Josephus describes just this sort of situation as resulting 
from the famine experience . 41 

They also became very ill-affected towards the Hebrews, as 
touched with envy at their prosperity; for when they saw how the na¬ 
tion of the Israelites fluorished, and were become eminent already in 
plenty of wealth, which they had acquired by their virtue and natural 
love of labour, they thought their increase was to their own detriment. 
And having, in length of time, forgotten the benefits they had re¬ 
ceived from Joseph, particularly the crown being now come into an¬ 
other family, they became very abusive to the Israelites, and contrived 
many ways of afflicting them; . . . 

Th is, then, was the situation that continued through the 
remainder of the reign of Sesostris I and into the reign of 
the unnamed king “who knew not Joseph’’ and under 
whom Israel was degraded to slavery. We are not told in 
Scripture whether or not Joseph continued to act as vizier 
to subsequent kings or whether any of his descendants fol¬ 
lowed him as Hereditary Prince. In any case, it is clear that 
he continued to live throughout the reigns of Sesostris I, 
Amenemhet II, and into the reign of Sesostris II. This fol¬ 
lows by simple calculation of the lengths of the reigns of 
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these kings as compared to the life span of Joseph who 
lived to the age of 110. 

U/ 7. Sesostris^ IH as the. Pharaoh ofjhe^ Oppressior p 

The first king who could logically be'considerecTas the 
king who “knew not Joseph would be Sesostris III. The 
evidence provided by the archaeology of Egypt pointing to 
Sesostris III as the first of the Pharaohs of the Oppression, 
and as the one responsible for reducing Israel to the lot of 
slaves, is so striking that it can hardly be regarded as coin¬ 
cidental. In the reign of this king, changes were made in 
the governmental policies of Egypt which had been in force 
for perhaps one hundred years or more, and the nature of 
these changes is just that which would be expected to result 
in such a demotion of the descendants of Joseph. 

During the period preceding Sesostris III, Egypt had ex¬ 
isted as a feudal system, and historians speak of this period 
as the “feudal age. Under this arrangement, the territory 
of Egypt was divided into numerous local areas called 
nomes, over each of which was a prince or governor. He 
was not a servant of the Pharaoh and was permitted to rule 
undisturbed so long as he contributed his allotted quota to 
the king’s treasury and perhaps to the army in case of need. 
In view of the local power possessed by these local princes, 
it is no wonder that they were at times referred to as 
king;*’™ for they were veritable kings over their own limited 
area. 

Under the reign of Sesostris III, this situation was 
changed. For the most part, these local princes were 
stripped of their power and stripped of their excessive pos¬ 
sessions. For the first time in a hundred years or more, 
Egypt was now under the immediate and direct dictatorship 
of the pharoah. While it seems evident that some of these 
princes were utilized in the new organization, and while 
some of them may have been placed as sub-rulers over ter¬ 
ritories even larger than their original nome, they no longer 
carried the independent power and authority that was once 
theirs. 

With this change in policy, it may be presumed that the 
Israelites likewise lost their favored position along with 
their wealth and excessive possessions, and in this act they 
were reduced to the level of the ordinary Egyptian citizen. 
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Bv this time Israel had multiplied so greatly compared to 
the families of the other princes that the Pharaoh was con¬ 
fronted with a special problem relative to this prolific peo¬ 
ple. It seems he dared not stop at this point for fear that 
this multitude, deprived of their special favored position, 
would elect to join an invading enemy against Egypt. 
Hence, after consultation with his officers, he elected to de¬ 
grade this people still further to the lot of slaves. 11 

And he said unto his people. Behold the people of the children of 
Israel are more and mightier than we: Come on, let us deal wisely 
with them lest they multiply, and it come to pass, that, when there 
falleth out any war. they join unto our enemies, and fight against us, 
and so get them up out ol the land . . therefore they did set over 

then taskmasters. . . . 

W hat a day of rejoicing that must have been for the 
Egyptians who had smarted so long under their lot as citi¬ 
zen servants to the king, while their foreign neighbors had 
risen to unprecedented heights of prosperity. From this 
time on, we find no more of the tombs of these princes nor 
of the prolific inscriptions which they had previously left. 
Their power was not but a token of that once wielded by 
this favored group. Egypt was now consolidated under the 
powerful king Sesostris III. Breasted covers this transition in 
the following brief statements: 45 

For thirty eight years, Sesostris III continued his vigorous rule of a 
kingdom which now embraced a thousand miles of Nile Valley. He 
had succeeded in suppressing the feudal nobles [princes!; and their 
tombs, as at Beni-Hasan and Bersheh, now disappear.. . . 

VIII. "And They Built for Pharaoh the Cities 
of Pi-Thom and Raamses 

There is no lack of evidence that during the reign of 
Sesostris III, and of his successor Amenemhet III, an enor¬ 
mous building program was carried out 45 which could not 
have been accomplished except by means of slave labor. 
Unlike the structures of the huge building program in the 
Pyramid Age, and again unlike that which occurred later in 
the XVIIIth Dynasty, this building was of brick and not of 
stone. 4 The Biblical account states that "... they made 
their lives bitter with hard bondage, in morter and in 
brick. 45 Josephus states that the Israelites built pyramids for 
the Egyptians. 4,4 All save one of the XIIth Dynasty Kings 
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used brick in the construction of their pyramids. 50 The cen¬ 
ter of this building program of Sesostris III, and of his suc¬ 
cessor Amenemhet III, was in the Delta region of the Nile, 
and more specifically, in the eastern Delta region, which in¬ 
cluded the very area that comprised the land of Goshen. It 
is in this area that the cities of Pi-Rameses and Pi-Thorn 
have been located. As previously noted, most of the extant 
remains of Pi-Rameses are credited to Rameses II of a 
much later date and represent rennovations carried out by 
this later king. 50a 

The extant remains of the construction under the Xllth 
Dynasty kings is recognized by archaelogists as representing 
but a mere fraction of the original, the major part having 
been destroyed by the vandalism of the XIXth Dynasty 
kings. 501 ’ In spite of all this, sufficient evidence remains to 
indicate that the era of Sesostris III and of his successor was 
characterized by one of the most extensive building pro¬ 
grams in all of Egyptian history. 

. . . Throughout the land the evidences of this prosperity under 
Amenemhet 111 and his predecessors still survive in the traces of their 
extensive building enterprises, although these have so suffered from 
the rebuilding under the Empire that they are but a tithe of what was 
once to be seen. Moreover, the vandalism of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
especially under Rameses II, obliterated priceless records of the Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom by the most reckless appropriation of its monuments as 
building material . . . Amenemhet III erected the great brick wall 
around the ancient capital of El Kab which still stands, as the only city 
wall of such age now surviving in a condition so nearly intact. 

, . . All the Delta cities of all ages, as we have so often mentioned, 
have perished, and but little survives to testify to the activity of these 
kings there, but in the eastern part, especially at Tanis and Bubastis, 

. . massive remains still show the interest which the Twelfth Dynasty 
manifested in the Delta cities. 

.In the Eleventh Dynasty the Theban kings had already returned 
to the original material of the royal tomb and built their unpretentious 
pyramids of brick. Amenemhet 1 followed their example in the erec¬ 
tion of his pyramid at Lisht; the core was of brick masonry and the 
monument was then protected by casing masonry of limestone. . 

The custom was continued by all the kings of the dynasty with one 
exception. Their pyramids are scattered from the mouth of the Fayum 
northward to Dashur, just south of Memphis. 

Sesotris III meets the specifications of the oppressor of Is¬ 
rael, and we may safely presume that it was he or his im¬ 
mediate successor under whom the original cities of Pi- 
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Thom and Raamses were built. With the pharaohs of the 
famine and of the Oppression identified as kings of Dynasty 
XII, it follows that the list of Ramessides in the Sothis list 
are but alternate names for Xllth Dynasty kings. This point 
will be confirmed as the discussion proceeds.’ ,k In this later 
connection, it will also be shown that, in agreement with 
the statement of Josephus, rM there was a change in family 
at the accession of Sesostris 111 and that he was not the son 
of Sesostris II as currently held. 

IX. The Supposed Demotion of Mentuhotep 

A monumental inscription set up near the southern bor¬ 
ders of Egypt s dominion under the Xllth Dynasty kings 
has been discovered. This inscription has been interpreted 
as telling us that the powerful vizier Mentuhotep was de¬ 
moted and debased from his exalted position prior to his 
death.’ 1 With the identification of Mentuhotep with Joseph 
of Scripture, this inscription takes on a new significance. As 
far as may be presumed from these accounts, it was not Jo¬ 
seph who was debased but rather his descendants after his 
death. It is on this inscription that are to be found in part 
the numerous titles of Mentuhotep as the powerful vizier of 
the pharaoh. The inscription carries what was once a carved 
portrait of Mentuhotep, but this was later defaced so that, 
of the head, only the topmost part remains. In the upper 
relief behind the king is the carved figure of a hawk-headed 
deity. very crudely done and of much poorer workmanship 
than the rest of the inscription. A close examination shows 
that this figure was cut across the head and shoulders of a 
previous figure, which fact, when related to the accom¬ 
panying inscription, convinced Breasted that it had refer¬ 
ence to no other than Mentuhotep.’ 2 

This unusual inscription, with its obvious defacement of 
the profile of Mentuhotep, has been interpreted to indicate 
the demotion and debasement of this all-powerful vizier. In 
the light of the present discussion, it would appear more 
likely that this defacement of the monument was done by 
Sesostris III on his expedition into this area after the death 
of Joseph.” His hatred of the Israelites, whom he had en¬ 
slaved, was so deep that he did not want to be reminded of 
the service which Mentuhotep had rendered to Egypt and 
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used this method of erasing the memory of this man who 
had done so much for the nation. 

X. The Xllth Dynasty Ends Before the Exodus 

At his death, Amenemhet III was succeeded by Amenem- 
het IV, who ruled but nine years. Following Amenemhet 
IV, the rule passed to a woman ruler who took the throne 
name Sebek-nefru-re, a name which, like so many of the 
XII Ith Dynasty princes, honors the crocodile god, Sebek. 34 
This situation suggests that there was no male heir to the 
throne. With her death, after a brief reign of four years, the 
dynasty, according to Manetho, came to its end. That 
Sebek-nefru-re died before the Exodus is abundantly clear 
if we grant the general correctness of the identity of the 
famine under Sesostris I with that of Joseph s time. The pe¬ 
riod from the beginning of this famine to the Exodus was 
217 years as previously calculated. 54a The XIIth Dynasty, 
according to the Turin king list, had a duration of 213 
years. 35 Since the famine did not begin before the 18th year 
of Sesostris I, 55a it follows that not more than about 185 
years of Israel’s 215-year sojourn in Egypt can be accounted 
for within the period of the XIIth Dynasty. The dynasty 
must then have come to its end some 30 years before the 
Exodus. In a later connection, 55b this figure will be refined 
to 34 years. 

XI. The Time Relationship Between 
Dynasties XII and XIII 

According to the traditional chronology, Dynasty XIII 
follows Dynasty XII in sequence. There is no evidence to 
support this conclusion beyond the premises on which the 
chronological structure has been erected. This arrangement 
has long been a thorn in the credibility of the resulting 
chronology. The end of Dynasty XII is regarded as astronom¬ 
ically fixed to the date 1788 B.C., while the beginning of 
the XV11 Ith Dynasty has been similarly fixed to a date 1580 
B.C., leaving but 208 years for Dynasties XIII to XVII in¬ 
clusive. Dynasty XIV at Xois is logically given its position 
contemporary with the Hyksos Dynasties XV and XVI, this 
line of rulers evidently representing the remnants of a legit¬ 
imate line of Egyptian kings that survived the Hyksos con¬ 
quest. This same situation may hold also for the very late 
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kings of Dynasty XIII. The writer, however, has noted evi¬ 
dence to suggest that the XII Ith Dynasty kings represented 
only selected princes that ruled over their respective nomes 
during this era of feudal government and hence do not nec¬ 
essarily represent a succession of rulers at all. In other 
words, an exact time relation between the individual names 
in the Turin List is not necessarily the same as that to be 
deduced from a continuous sequence of rulers. 

The difficulty in the currently accepted view' lies in the 
large improbability that these numerous kings of the XIIIth 
Dynasty can be squeezed into this 208 year period after due 
allowance has been made for the Hyksos Dynasties and at 
least a short period for Dynasty XVII. Even if the early 
XII Ith Dynasty is condensed into a period of 100 years, as 
is traditionally done, this leaves an incredibly short period 
for the two Hyksos Dynasties and would allow only an av¬ 
erage of about 4 years for each of the first 25 kings on a se¬ 
quence basis. Such a situation would suggest one of anar¬ 
chy or near anarchy for which there is no evidence at all.’” 

Efforts to meet this anomaly have depended heavily on 
the statement of Herodotus to the effect that Egypt was di¬ 
vided between 12 rulers. 57 The statement appears to refer to 
the time during which the “labyrinth was being con¬ 
structed and which some believe to have been built by 
Amenemhep III. However, for such an origin there is no 
unequivocal evidence, and the fact that later writers indi¬ 
cate that the structure was a sort of central building with 
official space for officers of each of the 27 nomes, suggests 
an origin earlier in the dynasty when the feudal system was 
in vogue. At that time, there existed a situation which in¬ 
volved a plurality of rulers which, by the interpretation 
here proposed, were represented by the princes of the 
XHIth Dynasty. 

While historians in general seem not to have grasped the 
necessity for such an interpretation of the composition of 
Dynasty XIII, one occasionally notes a comment suggesting 
the entertainment of some such a concept. Winlock, for ex¬ 
ample, wrote thus: 58 

There are more names of rulers of ancient Egypt for the period from 
the 13 th to the 16 th dynasties than there are for all the history of the 
Nile Valley before this time. This in spite of the fact that the four 
dynasties lasted very little more than two centuries. No great re- 
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duct ion can be made in these innumerable names and the most drastic 
cutting to eliminate possible duplications still leaves the vast majority 
of these kings in the period. The only possible explanation of this state 
of affairs must be that Egypt was split up into innumerable petty king¬ 
doms, aptly described by the Jew Artapanus of the 1st eenturv B.C. 
who wrote that King Chenephres was ruler of the regions above Mem¬ 
phis. for there were at that time many kings in Egypt. 

King Chenephres is clearly to be identified as king num¬ 
ber 24 of the Turin list of XHIth Dynasty kings, the Egyp¬ 
tian equivalent being Ka-nefer-re.Occasion will rise for 
later reference to this ruler. While Winlock recognized the 
“state of affairs in Egypt in the early XHIth Dynasty, he 
did not grasp the concept that these many contemporary 
kings were but the feudal lords of the Xllth Dynasty. A 
relationship between Dynasties XIII and XII is to be seen 
in the tendency of the XIIIth Dynasty princes to take 
names in honor of the crocodile god, Sebek, just as did 
Sebek-nefru-re, the last ruler of Dynasty XII. It appears 
then that at the end of the XI Ith Dynasty, in the absence of 
any male heir to the throne, the rule passed into the hands 
of one of the more powerful princes of the XII Ith Dynasty, 
and this situation held until the time of the Exodus, at 
which point the Hvksos took over the primary control of 
Egypt, some of these XIIth Dynasty rulers continuing to re¬ 
tain some degree of authority under the Hvksos. In a later 
connection, evidence will be introduced to confirm this 
concept and to define exactly the point in the XIIIth Dy¬ 
nasty where this shift occurred. 59a 

XII . Igsejjh as One ofjthe Early 
XJUth/D ynasty Princes 

Since Mentuhotep, whom we have identified as Joseph, 
was a prince of a nome, and since he occupied a most exalt¬ 
ed position as vizier at the same time, it would be strange if 
the name of Joseph did not appear among the names of the 
Xlllth Dynasty princes as provided by the Turin king list 
(Table VI). With a degree of expectancy, w r e then scan this 
early list carefully in search of a name that could be con¬ 
strued as an Egyptianized form of the name Joseph. Our 
eye quickly falls on the fifth name in the list which Brugsch 
transliterates as Aufni 60 but which Breasted gives as Yufni. 61 
Breasted comments on this name in the following words: 62 
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. . The succession may have lasted during four reigns when it was 
suddenly interrupted, and the list of Turin records as the fifth king . . 
one Yufni, a name which does not display the royal form showing that 
at this point the usurper . . . had again triumphed. 

Such an interpretation may be considered logical if these 
rulers were actually the primary rulers of Egypt. In the 
light of the present reconstruction, this name is capable of 
another interpretation. If these rulers are but princes, then 
this foriegn name would suggest one who was able to merit 
the position of a prince in spite of his foreign origin, and 
wc immediately think of the rise of the Hebrew Joseph to 
an even more exalted position than prince. Since this name 
occurs early in the list, we have a further suggestion that 
this name belongs to an era contemporary with an early 
king of the Xllth Dynasty. 

Is there a reasonable basis for presuming that the name 
Yufni is an Egyptianized form of the Hebrew name Joseph? 
One might at first glance conclude that there is no more 
than a mere resemblance. But in view of the position of the 
name in the list relative to the chronlogical structure to 
which we have been forced on the basis of provision of 
proper backgrounds to other details of Scripture, even this 
resemblance cannot be disregarded without consideration. 
Those familiar with the rules for transliteration of Egyptian 
hieroglyphic names into English, recognize that it is possi¬ 
ble to even approximate the original pronunciation only 
when the names have been transliterated into another lan¬ 
guage by the ancients who were familiar with the pronunci¬ 
ation of these names?’ 3 Fortunately, Manetho provides us 
with such transliterations of many of these names into 
Greek. Once the sounds represented by the various hiero¬ 
glyphs are determined from the Greek names, it becomes 
possible to transfer these sounds to the pronunciation of 
other names from the hieroglyphs. However in doing so, 
problems of a degree of uncertainty are encountered at al¬ 
most every turn, so that one can be sure of these pronunci¬ 
ations even as approximations, only in certain cases. M One 
notes, for example, that the name Sesostris has been trans¬ 
literated variously to yield such names as Usertasen, Usert- 
sen, Senwosert, Sesusri, Sesonchis and still others, all based 
on the same hieroglyphs for the same king. 

The point to which attention is here called is that, for 
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sonic' reason as yet not entirely clarified,'’'’ the symbol trans¬ 
literated by the Creeks in some eases as the sound of “n” is 
at other times transliterated as the sound of "s.” For exam¬ 
ple. the symbol for the “s’ sound in Sesostris is given the 
"n sound in the alternate name Sesonehis or Senwosert. 
Weigall gives us a number of other examples of this appar¬ 
ent freedom of interchange of the transliteration of this 
symbol as either "s” or “n.Since the name Yufni 
belongs to the same era as Sesostris, there is a reasonable 
probability that this name also should be read as Yufsi rath¬ 
er than Yufni; or perhaps one should say that the original 
pronunciation of this name could just as well have been 
closer to Yufsi than Yufni. 

It is further well-illustrated that the Egyptian scribes 
were not too particular at times about the order in which 
the hieroglyphs were used in representing proper names. It is 
on this basis that the hieroglyphs for Sesostris I have been 
transliterated as Senwosert or as Usertasen. Other examples 
of such reversals are prevalent. Hence there would be noth¬ 
ing unusual if the symbols transliterated as Yufsi could just 
as well be transliterated as Yusif, a satisfactory equivalent of 
Yusef or Joseph. 

The correctness of the identification of Yufni with Joseph 
of Scripture becomes even more apparent when the subse¬ 
quent names in the Turin list are examined. The king num¬ 
bered 24 in the list has the prenomen Kha-nefer-re. This 
name has been transliterated into Greek as Kenephres. 
There is an extant legend that the foster-father of Moses 
had the name Chenephres. bT 

Professor Wiedemann calls attention to the similarity of the preno¬ 
men of Sebek-hotep III, Kha-nefer-re, to the name Chenephres, a king 
whose wife Merrhis, according to a legend, reared Moses, the great 
lawgiver of Israel. 

The coincidence of the name Chenephres with Ka-nefer- 
re of the Turin list has long since been pointed out. It was 
impossible, however, to accept this identity, since Che¬ 
nephres of the Turin list is far out of line with the supposed 
background of Moses in Egyptian history. Buf if Yufni is 
Joseph, and if Koncharis is the pharaoh of the Exodus, then 
Ka-nefer-re is not out of line to be thus identified. 

The contemporaneity of Dynasty XIII with Dynasty XII 
is further evidenced by the provision of a solution to anoth- 
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er unsolved problem. In the royal tomb of Ra-au-ab 67a was 
found a coffer of canopic jars still sealed with the clay im¬ 
pression reading Ra-en-Maat, a nanle recognized as an alter¬ 
nate of Amenemhet III. Attempts to explain this fact on the 
basis of a sequence of Dynasty XIII following Dynasty XII 
led to a difference of opinion noted by Petrie. 68 

... If the seal be held to prove that Amenemhat III sealed up the 
funeral objects, we then require to introduce Hor [the personal name 
of Ra-au-ab] into the Xllth dynasty, and place him as a coregent son 
of Amenemhat III, who died during his father’s reign. The difficult) 
lies in supposing that such a person should altogether have escaped 
notice in the many monuments of that king which we know. On the 
other view, this king is the Ra-au-ab named in the Turin papyrus, 13th 
king of the XHIth dynasty; but the seal has to be accounted for. 

In an attempt to explain how the seal of Amenemhet III 
was used to seal jars that belong to an era a century or 
more later, Petrie presumed on the possibility that a later 
king of Dynasty XIII assumed the name of Amenemhet III 
and that the seal impression is that of this later unknown 
king. While similar names were used by two kings in Dy¬ 
nasty XIII, these both are earlier in the list, and not later, 
than the name Ra-au-ab; hence it was still necessary to as¬ 
sume that this king represented a king totally unknown to 
the monuments. 69 

. . . We know so little about that age that it is far easier to grant an 
unknown king Ra-en-Maat then, than to grant an unknown coregent 
in the XIIth dynasty. . . . 

The difficulty is immediately eliminated when it is recog¬ 
nized that Dynasty XIII represented but a series of selected 
princes in the feudal system of the XIIth Dynasty era. Even 
with the abolishment of the feudal system as such under 
Sesostris III, some of the more favored continued to hold 
offices of high responsibility in the government that fol¬ 
lowed. As indicated by the chart of Figure 3, there is no 
difficulty at all in assuming that this Ra-au-ab, as 13th in 
the Turin list, belonged to the era of Amenemhet III. 

Still further confirmation of the contemporaneity of Dy¬ 
nasty XIII with Dynasty XII is to be seen in the provision 
of the proper background for the story of Moses. 
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A III. The Background of Moses in 
Egyptian Chronology 

Granting the previously calculated period between the 
end of Dynasty XII and the Exodus as approximately 30 
years, the birth of Moses falls in the reign of Amenemhet 
III who is then to be identified as the pharaoh who made 
the edict calling for the destruction of all the male Hebrew 
children to be born after that time. 70 The daughter of phar¬ 
aoh. who found the child Moses hidden among the bul¬ 
rushes. was then the daughter of Amenemhet III. This 
daughter must have married Chenephres in order for this 
prince to become the foster-father of Moses as by the extant 
tradition. Since Chenephres is not one of the Xllth Dynasty 
kings, it follows that he never attained a rank above a 
prince, which title he obtained by marriage into the royal 
family. 

It was this daughter who became the woman ruler, 
Sebek-nefru-re, last of the Xllth Dynasty rulers. 71 The brief 
period of her reign suggests that she was quite old at the 
time. We may presume that if Moses had not of necessity 
fled Egypt, he would have become the reigning pharaoh on 
the death of Amenemhet IV, who also had but a brief 
reign. This possibility will be better envisioned from the 
chart of Figure 9, which provides in a more detailed man¬ 
ner the chronology of Dynasty XII. After 40 years in Mid- 
ian, Moses was called to return to Egypt to deliver Israel. 
At that time, Moses was informed that “all the men are 
dead that sought thy life.’ This would be true, since the 
Xllth Dynasty had come to its end some 30 years earlier. It 
must be supposed that Chenephres was dead also, or it 
would not have been necessary for his wife to have assumed 
rule in the dynasty. 

XIV. An Enlarged Concept of Manetho s 
Dynasties Needed 

The recognition of the rulers of the Xlllth Dynasty as 
princes over local nomes, or at least as important officials or 
sub-rulers in the government worthy of the appelation 

kings, provides us with a deeper insight into what Man¬ 
etho regarded as comprising a dynasty. It was evidently not 
outside his thinking to give the names of the main line of 
kings as composing one dynasty and then to return on the 
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time scale to pick up a line of secondary rulers as a distinct 
dynasty. Not only so, he did not hesitate to label these sec¬ 
ondary rulers as kings. The application of this title to a sec¬ 
ondary ruler seems not to have been out of line with the 
general understanding of the significance of the title at that 
time. This is indicated by the statement of Artapanus pre¬ 
viously noted. 72 

The term “king” may then be applied to a secondary 
ruler within the limitations recognized by Manetho, and a 
dynasty may not necessarily represent a line of primary rul¬ 
ers at all, but only a contemporary line of sub-rulers who 
perhaps had a completely satisfactory understanding with 
the primary pharaoh as to the limitations of authority. It 
would seem that herein lies a major factor in the accept¬ 
ance of an erroneous and grossly expanded chronology of 
Egypt. A recognition of this factor could be expected to 
elucidate many of the anomalies and inconsistencies to be 
found in the presently accepted structure. It should be 
noted as a further example, that the rulers of the XXth Dy¬ 
nasty carried only the title of “prince.” The most notable 
ruler of the dynasty was Rameses III who carried no more 
pretentious title than “Haq An (Prince of An or Heliopo¬ 
lis). 73 If the most notable of the line was only a local ruler, 
then certainly the other insignificant Ramessides of the dy¬ 
nasty were deserving of no greater rank, and as such, this 
dynasty should not be allotted time on th6 B.C. scale sepa¬ 
rate from the primary dynasty under which they must have 
served. The manner in which such an altered interpretation 
of this dynasty fits into the altered chronological scheme is 
provided in a subsequent chapter. 77 
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A Note to the Reader 

Chapters XI and XII of this volume are designed to ac¬ 
complish two major objectives in the subsequent develop¬ 
ment of the altered chronology of Egypt. The first is to 
demonstrate that the dynasties of Egypt prior to Dynasty 
XII can be satisfactorily compressed into an abbreviated pe¬ 
riod to yield a chronology which can be encompassed by 
Bible chronology from the Dispersion to the Descent of Is¬ 
rael into Egypt. The second objective is to provide the nec¬ 
essary links between the end of Dynasties II and V and the 
early phase of Dynasty XII as shown in Figure 2. 

Since these views are in such wide deviation from the 
currently accepted views, and since current views are here 
challenged as to their validity, it is deemed imperative 
that the evidences in support of this altered structure shall 
be presented in some detail. This has been done in Chap¬ 
ters XI and XII of this volume. The layman may find it 
rather difficult to follow these evidences, particularly in cer¬ 
tain areas. In order for the layman to obtain a general pic¬ 
ture of the developments without a critical reading of these 
chapters, a brief summary is provided, giving references to 
the more detailed discussion, to permit further involvement 
in specific areas as desired. It is suggested that one read the 
introductory paragraphs of Chapter XI as an introduction to 
the summary and then note the section titles as a basis for 
subsequent reference. 
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A Summary of the Materials of Chapters 
XI and XII 

It will be recalled, from the reading of previous chapters, 
that the key to the proposed solution was the recognition 
that the Ramessides of the Sothis King List (Table IV) were 
not duplications of the Ramessides of Dynasty XX, mis¬ 
placed in the list by its author as currently held. Rather, 
they are to be identified as kings of Dynasty XII, this dy¬ 
nasty providing the proper background to the incidents of 
the Descent, the Famine of Joseph, and the Oppression. 
While the Sothis king list has been regarded as of no signif¬ 
icant value in chronological studies due to its incomplete¬ 
ness and the use of variant names for many of the kings, 
the writer finds that when the basis for the selection of the 
kings whose names appear in the list is understood, it con¬ 
tinues to provide data of critical value in the elucidation of 
the chronology of the early dynasties. 

The list is interpreted by the author as having been de¬ 
signed to omit the names of secondary and subsidiary kings 
and dynasties whose periods fall within the periods of other 
kings and dynasties. The summation of the reign lengths 
thus represent true elapsed time, as a close approximation, 
though the definition of what was included in the reign 
length differs at times from that used by the author of the 
Turin king list. 

The current view which recognizes that Dynasty III fol¬ 
lowed Dynasty II in sequence is here challenged as insecure 
and invalid (See Figure 4 for the realignment of these early 
dynasties, and see Section VIII for the evidences on which 
the realignment is based). It is thus not to be expected that 
the names of the kings of Dynasties II and III will appear 
in the Sothis list. 

An initial basis for recognizing that the First Intermedi¬ 
ate (encompassing the periods of Dynasties VII to X or XI) 
is the same as the so-called Second Intermediate (encom¬ 
passing the Hyksos period. Dynasties XIV and XVII as con¬ 
temporary with the Hyksos period) was provided in Chap¬ 
ter VII, (4). Confirmatory evidence is presented in Chapters 
XIII, XIV, and XV to substantiate this view. Granting the 
correctness of this altered concept, it is not to be expected 
that the names of kings of any of these parallel dynasties 
will appear in the Sothis list. 
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The fact that we are led to solutions of so many problems 
of chronology, most of which have no relation to Scripture, 
provides a basis for recognizing the general correctness of 
this design in composing the Sothis list. It is the application 
of this premise that leads to the internal chronologies of 
Dynasties I. IV. and V as shown in Figures 5, 6, and 7. The 
resulting structures are then confirmed by the appearance 
of a number of new synchronisms, and the provision of 
bases for establishing in approximate manner the internal 
chronologies of Dynasties II and III. Critical to this latter 
phase of the development is the setting of the date for the 
usurpation of the rule of Dynasty IV by Userkaf and his tri¬ 
plet brothers in the 30th year of Menkaure (See Fig. 6), 
and the appearance of evidence that at the same time, the 
rule of Dynasty II was also usurped to provide a synchro¬ 
nism between the 30th year of Menkaure and the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Nephercheres (See Fig. 8). 

Reference to Figure 8 shows also that Dynasties II and V 
ended at approximately the same time. Further confirma¬ 
tion for the structure appears as a synchronism between the 
reigns of the last king of each dynasty. This takes the form 
of a severe famine, and the proximity of the date of this 
famine falls so close to that deduced for the Famine of Jo¬ 
seph, that a basis is provided for linking in an approximate 
manner the end of these two dynasties with Dynasty XII 
(See Figure 2). It follows that Dynasties II and V then con¬ 
tinued into the period of Dynasty XII to the extent of about 
one-half century. This unexpected circumstance provides 
the clue to the establishment of the internal chronology of 
Dynasty XII, clarifying a number of situations that have 
been more or less enigmatic as otherwise viewed from the 
available data. 

Not the least of the accomplishments resulting from a 
recognition of this altered structure is the provision of a 
heavily reduced period for the early Egyptian dynasties, 
which, together with the 600-year reduction resulting from 
the redating of the end of Early Bronze, yields a chronology 
that fits rather exactly into the structure that results from a 
straight forward interpretation of the figures and data pro¬ 
vided in Scripture (See Chapter XII, Sect. IX, par. 5 and 
note of reference 15 at the end of the chapter). 
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EGYPT IN THE PRE-FAMINE PERIOD 
(Part I) 

In proceeding to set up a revised chronology for the early 
Egyptian dynasties that may logically be fitted into the 
structure based on the placement of the Famine of Joseph s 
time in the early Xllth Dynasty, we take our clues from the 
numerous anomalies and inconsistencies to be found in the 
traditional structure as held a few decades ago. The inter¬ 
relationships between Egypt and the Old Testament charac¬ 
ters of the pre-famine era are too few and, for the most 
part, insufficiently unique to provide a solid basis for syn¬ 
chronizing the two histories. A more rational approach 
would seem to be that of showing that when these anom¬ 
alies and inconsistencies are properly considered, we are 
led to a chronology that is very much in line with that of 
the Old Testament. 

Early historians were obliged to disregard these unlikely 
situations that characterized the structure as then envi¬ 
sioned, and which had been devised to meet the concepts 
of a high antiquity of civilization in the Nile Valley. Since 
the available data from this early period are heavily limited, 
it was possible to disregard these anomalies on the basis 
that no claims were being made for a rigidly correct chro¬ 
nology. It was assumed that these difficulties would clarify 
themselves automatically, if and when further data became 
available, and refuge was taken under the generally held 
opinion that while the concept of an extreme antiquity of 
civilization in Egypt was the only tenable one, based on the 
premises of geological reasoning, the details must continue 
to be recognized as subject to further revision within this 
concept. Budge commented more than half a century ago:' 

On early Egyptian chronology opinion was hopelessly divided, the 
principal reason being that many investigators attempted to confine 
the whole period of Egyptian dynastic history within the limits as¬ 
signed to Old Testament history by the impossible system of Arch¬ 
bishop Usher. Those who did this lost sight of the fact that they were 
not allowing sufficient time for the rise and growth and development 
of Egyptian civilization, and they wrote as if they thought that the 
wonderfully advanced state at which the religion, and art, and sculp¬ 
ture, and architecture, and education, and government of ancient 
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Kgvpt had arrived at the beginning of the IVth Dynasty had been 
reached after the lapse of a few centuries. No system of chronology 
which may at present be devised can be accurate in the modern accep¬ 
tation of the term, and none can ever, with truth, pretend to be ap¬ 
proximately so, except in respect of isolated periods of time of relative¬ 
ly limited duration. But the system which will have the best chance of 
survival . and at the same time be the most correct , seems , judging by 
the evidence before us , to be that which will take into due considera¬ 
tion the extreme antiquity of civilization of one kind and another in 
the Valley of the Nile, and which will not be fettered by views based 
upon opinions of those who would limit the existence of the civiliza¬ 
tion of Egypt to a period of about 3000 years. [Emphasis ours.) 

These assumptions of Budge, which became almost uni¬ 
versally accepted during the next few decades, have not 
been confirmed by subsequent developments. The now 
widely accepted view, which places Mena at a date which 
fifty years ago was considered impossibly late, is one that is 
demanded if there is to be any pretense of interpreting the 
available data in a manner that can be considered defensi¬ 
ble. Mena is now variously assigned dates in the era 3300- 
2850 B.C. These dates are 2000-2500 years later than the 
dates envisioned by Budge and some others, and 1000-1500 
years later than dates proposed by the more conservative 
group. All of this excess time must be deducted from the 
period that was assigned to the first eleven of Manetho’s 
dynasties, since, traditionally, the Xllth Dynasty continues 
to be regarded as astronomically fixed to the era 2000-1788 
B.C. This leaves only about 1300 years for the first eleven 
dynasties by the more liberal views, but only 850 years by 
the shorter chronology proposed by Scharff, a view that ap¬ 
pears to have a growing acceptance. 

An unqualified acceptance of the conclusions of Scharff is 
not here inferred; however, the writer contends that any 
view that takes into consideration all the information now 
available must confine the era of the first six dynasties to a 
period not in excess of 750 years and more probably within 
a period of seven centuries. The point of digression from 
popular opinion is in the manner in which these dynasties 
are to be compressed into such a brief period of time. Sum¬ 
mation of data provided by Manetho yields a figure of 
about 1500 years for the first six dynasties. Previous at¬ 
tempts to reduce this figure have been uniformly in the di¬ 
rection of retaining the concept of a sequence arrangement 
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of the early dynasties based on a presumed demand by the 
Palermo Stone inscription, though no detailed suggestion of 
how this is to be done on such a basis has come to the at¬ 
tention of the writer. 

/. The Task Here Undertaken 

The responsibility is here assumed for demonstrationg (1) 
that the evidence cited in support of the sequence arrange¬ 
ment of Dynasties II and III is not unequivocal and is 
subject to severe criticism; (2) that there are a number of 
very significant evidences to indicate that the end of Dy¬ 
nasty II was far separated in time from the beginning of 
Dynasty III, and that Dynasty III was contemporary with 
late Dynasty I; (3) that there is an alternate and reasonable 
interpretation of the Palermo Stone inscription that does 
not demand the presumed sequence supposedly proved by 
this source; (4) that the resulting alternate chronology pro¬ 
vides a far more satisfactory basis for the necessary reduc¬ 
tion of the period to be allotted to Dynasties I to. VI than is 
conceivably possible within the concept of a sequence ar¬ 
rangement; and (5) that the necessity for challenging the 
validity and correctness of the figures given in the various 
sources is virtually eliminated. The evidences to be cited in 
support of the above propositions overlap to such a degree 
that it is not feasible to consider these in a strictly (1), (2), 
(3), (4), (5) order. The degree to which the above claims are 
met must be evaluated in terms of the entire picture that 
results from a recognition of the evidences presented. 

II. The Source Materials 

The data on the kings of Dynasties I to III as provided 
by the principal sources are summarized as Table VII. It 
should be recognized that the only sources which assign 
these kings to specific dynasties are the transcribers of Ma- 
netho (Africanus and Eusebius). Because of its damaged 
condition, the Turin list provides very limited information; 
the Karnak list does not give the kings in order and hence 
has little or no value for chronological purposes. In addition 
to the sources included in Table VII, The Palermo Stone 
inscription and the list of kings of Thebes by Appolodorus 
through Syncellus require recognition as sources. 
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III. An Altered Evaluation of 
Source Materials 

Current views on early Egyptian chronology rest heavily 
on deductions from the Palermo Stone inscription. Actually, 
this is one of the more uncertain sources 2 and one of the 
most difficult to interpret in terms of certainty of deduc¬ 
tions and should not be given primary consideration as 
standing against other more readily interpretable sources. 
On the other hand, popular evaluation has tossed aside the 
Sothis list and the list of Appolodorus as of no chronological 
value because of their incompleteness. Most certainly, these 
sources are incomplete, but all ancient sources are incom¬ 
plete in one sense or another, and no one of these standing 
alone provides a basis for establishing a certain chronology 
of early Egypt. These sources in total have even a limited 
value only because the nature of the limitations have come 
to be recognized. When the limitations of the Sothis list 
and the list of Appolodorus are similarly recognized, these 
also provide data of vital significance to the clarification of 
chronological problems of early Egyptian history. 

Most certainly the list of Appolodorus is incomplete. It is 
stated to include only the kings from Thebes. This obvious¬ 
ly does not mean that these kings necessarily ruled from 
Thebes, since the early names in the list are clearly those of 
the 1st Dynasty ruling from Thinis. The first five kings of 
th is list are generally recognized as kings of Dynasty I. 
Since Dynasty II ruled also from Thinis, it would be ex¬ 
pected that the subsequent names are those of Dynasty II. 
A reasonable identification of the next seven may be made 
in the light of the subsequent developments. 

Most certainly, the Sothis list is incomplete, but it is not 
promiscuously incomplete. It is incomplete in that it does 
not contain the names of kings whose reigns were included 
within the periods of reign of other kings, and it omits en¬ 
tire dynasties which ruled contemporaneously with another 
dynasty. This interpretation can be shown to hold explicitly 
through Dynasty XII and into the Hyksos era, at which 
point the available information for continuing on this basis 
had been lost. Such an interpretation, of course, would 
have been totally inconceivable to early scholars who be¬ 
lieved that the one immovable fact was that Egypt had had 
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an extremely high antiquity. 3 By the altered chronology 
here defended, this means that the Sothis list does not in¬ 
clude the names of any kings of Dynasties II, III, VI to XI, 
and XIII, as well as kings within other dynasties whose pe¬ 
riod of rule was encompassed by that of another king. 

/V. The Presumed Sequence of Dynasties 
II and III Challenged 

The relative positions assigned to the kings whose names 
are italicized in Table VII are critical to the concept of a 
presumed sequence of Dynasties II and III. It is the posi¬ 
tions assigned to these names in the list that are here chal¬ 
lenged. It is contended that Zazay, is not only the same 
person as Zazati but is also the same person as Beby and 
that this king belongs to the decadent phase of Dynasty II 
rather than to the early phase of Dynasty III. On the other 
hand, Khasekhem, who is believed by some including the 
writer to be the same person as Khasekhemui, cannot be as¬ 
signed an unequivocal position in late Dynasty II, and his 
proposed identification with a king of this dynasty is with¬ 
out adequate foundation. That the position assigned to 
Khasekhem depends on the assumed sequence, rather than 
provides any evidence for the sequence, is clear from the 
following quotations. 4 

Assuming Kha-sekhem’s identity with Manetho's eighth king, . . . 

. . . The workmanship [of the sculptures of Khasekhemui] is well ad¬ 
vanced and the resemblance in style and execution to the sculptured 
work of the early Third Dynasty is so obvious that its date, at the end 
of the Second Dynasty, cannot be questioned [sic]. 

But this deduced position for Khasekhemui can be ques¬ 
tioned except as it can be proved that Dynasty III followed 
Dynasty II in sequence. Otherwise, this king can be logical¬ 
ly placed at the beginning of Dynasty III which may be 
quite remote in time from the end of Dynasty II. Actually, 
Budge proposed an identification of this Khasekhemui with 
the first king of Dynasty II, 5 not the last, which position is 
not far removed from the beginnings of Dynasty III by the 
proposed reconstruction of the chronology. Petrie also rec¬ 
ognized the possible necessity for assigning him a position 
at the beginning of Dynasty III. 6 

... It is even possible that this king [Khasekhem] and the next 
[Khasekhemui] really belong to the following dynasty, . . . 
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TABLE VII 

The Kings of Dynasties I, II, and III 


Dynasty I 


Africanus 

Eusebius 

Sothis List 


Monu¬ 

ments 

Menes 

62 yrs 

Menes 

60 yrs 

Menes 

35 

Aha-Men 

Athothis 

57 yrs 

Athothis 

27 yrs 

Kourodes 

6 

Zer-Ta 

Kenkenes 

Uenephes 

31 vrs 
23 yrs 

Kenkenes 

Uenephes 

39 yrs 
42 yrs 

Aristarchus 

34 

Zet-Ath 

Uadji 

Usaphaidos 

20 yrs 

Usaphais 

20 yrs 

Spanios 

36 

Udimu 

Miebidos 

26 yrs 

Niebais 

26 yrs 

unnamed 


Merbapa 

Semempses 

18 yrs 

Semempses 

18 yrs 

unnamed 

72 

Shemsu 

Bieneches 

Dynasty II 

26 yrs 

Ubienthes 

26 yrs 



Qa-Sen 


Africanus 


Aydos Sakkarah 

Turin 

Monuments 

Boethos 

38 

Bezau Neter-bau 


Hotep-ahaui 

Kaiechos 

39 

Ka-Kau Ka-Kau 


Ra-Neb 

Binothris 

47 

Baneteren Baneteru 


Neteren 

Tlas 

17 

Uaznes Uaznes 


Perabsen 

Sethenes 

41 

Senda Send 

Send 

Send 

Chaires 

17 


Neterka 

Ka-Ra 

Nepherchers 

25 


N eferkasekru Khasekhem 

Sesochris 

48 


Hezef . . . 

Khasekhemui 

Cheneres 

30 




Dynasty III 





Africanus 


Abydos/Sakharah 

Turin 

Monuments 



Z azay Beby 

Z azati 


Nekherofes 


Nebka 


Sa-nekht-Nebka 

Tosorthros 


Zesersa 


Neter-khet Zeser 

Turis 





Mesokhris 





Soufis 





Tosertasis 


Zeserteta 



Akhes 


Sezes 



Kerferes 


Neferkara 


Huni 

Sephuris 


Sneferu 


Sneferu 


The evidence that this Khasekhemui was the progenitor 
of Dynasty III is here accepted; the conclusion that this 
provides any basis for assigning this king a position in late 
Dynasty II is rejected as an unwarranted assumption. It is 
this critical point that lacks confirmation and to which a 
multiplicity of evidences are contradictory and anachronis¬ 
tic. In evaluating the evidence in this conflict of opinion, it 
must be remembered that Manetho is the only source of in- 
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formation we have for placing the individual kings in speci¬ 
fic dynasties; yet Manetho does not include this name in 
any dynasty. If this person (or persons) is to be recognized 
as an actual king, he must be identified with some king 
that Manetho gives under a different name. Such evidence 
the writer proposes to introduce in due time. 

V. Definition of the Alternate View 
Here Proposed 

It is the contention of the writer that Dynasties I to IV 
did not rule in numerical sequence, and that Dynasties III 
to V were roughly contemporary with Dynasties I and II, 
Dynasty III having had its origin as an off-shoot from Dy¬ 
nasty I about one century later than the unification of 
Egypt under Mena. It is his further contention that Dynas¬ 
ty I represented the major authority in Egypt during the 
period encompassed by the rise and existence of Dynasty 
III, but that by the end of Dynasty I, the major authority 
had shifted to the north, Dynasty II being subservient to 
the kings of Dynasties IV and V. Evidence will be pre¬ 
sented to indicate that Dynasty IV overlapped the period of 
Dynasty V for a period of over 30 years. The approximate 
chronology envisioned is represented diagramatically in 
Figure 4, where the heavier lines represent the major au¬ 
thority, while the lighter lines represent a secondary power. 

Popular opinion has assumed that once Egypt was united 
under Mena, the country continued to exist as a united 
kingdom for the total subsequent period of its existence, ex¬ 
cept for the period of Hyksos domination. By the alternate 
thesis here defended, this unification lasted hardly more 
than a century, at which time the Illrd Dynasty had its rise 
under conditions to be noted below. 

V7. An Initial Basis for the 
Altered Interpretation 

An initial basis for this altered view is to be found in the 
writings of Eusebius. To be sure, Eusebius cannot be re¬ 
garded as a final authority; nevertheless, he was nearly two 
millenniums closer to the era in question than are current 
scholars, and if his statements are provided significant sup¬ 
port from other sources, these should not be swept aside 
with a wave of the hand. Eusebius wrote: 7 



The Time Relationships Between the 


Dynasty I 


Dynasty III 


Heavy lines represent the primary rule in Egypt; 


4 


rious Dynasties of the Old Kingdom 


Dynasty II 


Dynasty IV 



the lighter lines a secondary line of rulers. 


o> 
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But if the number of years is still in excess, it must be supposed that 
perhaps several Egyptian kings ruled at one and the same time; for 
they say that the rulers were kings of This [Thinis], of Memphis, of 
Sais of Ethiopia, and of other places at the same time. 

Admittedly, these statements would be more authorita¬ 
tive if Eusebius had given the source of his information. It 
is not intended to draw more from these statements than an 
indication of the belief on the part of some of the ancients 
in the contemporaneity of certain of the early Egyptian 
dynasties and that the sites of Thinis and Memphis served 
as capitals for the reigning kings when such a division of 
rule prevailed. Dynasties I and II ruled from Thinis; 
Dynasties III and IV ruled from Memphis. Hence, what¬ 
ever the basis on which his statements rest, they must refer 
to the period here under consideration. 

A degree of confirmation of the statements of Eusebius is 
to be seen in the well-known fact that, while Dynasty II 
followed Dynasty I at Thinis, the kings of Dynasty II left 
virtually nothing to indicate that they represented anything 
more than a subservient line of rulers. So meager is this 
evidence for the existence of the kings of Dynasty II that 
the sequence of the so-called Archaeological Ages may be 
reasonably encompassed by leaving Dynasties II and III out 
of the picture entirely. 

VII. Eight Lines of Evidence Pointing 
to the Contemporaneity of Dynasties I and III 

A significant amount of evidence is at hand to indicate a 
contemporaneity of Dynasty III with late Dynasty I. These 
evidences have not been given the consideration they de¬ 
serve, because of the pressures rising from the unwarranted 
interpretaion of the Palermo Stone inscription and from a 
misinterpretation of the significance of the royal insignia of 
the Egyptian kings. The evidences to be presented can be 
more readily followed by continued reference to Table VII. 

1. The tomb of Khasekhemui is totally different from 
those of the kings of Dynasty II, providing a strong sugges¬ 
tion that he does not belong to the era of late Dynasty II as 
currently placed . H 

His tomb [that of Khasekhemui] differs entirely from all the others 
[of Dynasty II] 
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Yet there is convincing evidence that he was the progenitor 
of the kingly line of Dynasty III. 9 

The place of Khasekhemui is suggested by the presence of a seal of 
Hapenmaat [Nemathap of Emery], who seems to have been the 
queen-mother of the Illrd dynasty; . . . 

. Like his predecessor of the early First Dynasty, Kha-sekhemui 
appears to have adopted the political strategy of marriage with a 
northern princess, and his queen seems to have been Nemathap who, 
according to a jar-sealing from Abydos, bore the title “the king-bear¬ 
ing mother 

2. The monuments of Khasekhem reveal a mastery of 
workmanship unparalleled in Dynasty II but which com¬ 
pares favorably with the more sophisticated art at the be¬ 
ginning of the pyramid age of Dynasties III and IV. 10 

. . . the art of these figures [statues of Khasekhem] shows a complete 
mastery of sculpture, the face being more delicately modelled than al¬ 
most any later work. 

3. The placement of Khasekhem at the end of Dynasty II 
is not defensible and is based on the demands of an as¬ 
sumed sequence of Dynasties II and III, an assumption that 
has not been established." 

4. The ceramics of the early Illrd Dynasty are like those 
of Dynasty I and reveal characteristics not encountered at 
any time in Dynasty II. The suggestion is again strong that 
the long period of Dynasty II did not separate Dynasty III 
from Dynasty I. The writing of Dynasty III also reveals 
characteristics of Dynasty I, hardly to be expected if a peri¬ 
od of centuries separated the two dynasties. 12 

Some scarabs bear the name Nebka [referring to the first king of 
Dynasty III] and others Ra-nebka, which is the form of the king’s 
name in the Saqqara list. All of these are very simple work, and some 
have an early form of the Ka sign with loops instead of hands. They 
are mostly of blue or green pottery like the early amulets of the first 
dynasty 

o. Manetho records that Uenephes (4th king of Dynasty 
I) built pyramids near Kochome (near Sakkarah). This is an 
anachronism with Dynasty I separated from the beginning 
of the pyramid age by a matter of centuries. It is so clearly 
an anachronism that the implication of the statement must 
be rejected in order to retain the sequence arrangement be¬ 
tween Dynasties II and III. 11 
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... In any case “pyramids” are probably a misunderstanding for 
some other form of building of this age. 

The earliest reference to a pyramid otherwise is the step 
pyramid built by Zoser (Zeser or Zesersa of Table VII; Plate 
II, second king of Dynasty III). With the beginning of Dy¬ 
nasty III set as shown in Figure 4, Zoser was a contempo¬ 
rary of Manetho’s Uenephes. The step pyramid of Zoser 
and the pyramid of Uenephes are then from the same gen¬ 
eral era and were erected in the same general area. 14 

. . . It has often been declared that the famous Step Pyramid at Sak- 
kara was included among the buildings which Ata [Uenephes] is said 
to have built, but it is now known that this pyramid was built by 
Tcheser [Zeser], a king of the Illrd Dynasty. 

The era is that just preceding the pyramid age. The anach¬ 
ronism disappears. 

6. Confirming the contemporaneity of Zoser with Uen¬ 
ephes are the references to severe famine in the reigns of 
both kings. By the altered chronology, these are references 
to one and the same famine and provide a basis for an ap¬ 
proximate synchronism between the two dynasties. 15 

... In his reign [Uenephes ] a great famine siezed Egypt. 

. . . What is apparently his [Zoser’s] Horus name is given by the now 
famous Stele of the Famine, . . . 

7. Brief annals on the Palermo Stone refer to events in 
the reign of some 1st Dynasty king, whose name was evi¬ 
dently given on the no-longer extant part of the damaged 
inscription. On the basis of records of similar incidents on 
jar-sealings from the reign of Udimu (Usaphaidos, successor 
to Uenephes), it has been logically concluded that the an¬ 
nals are of the reign of this king. 16 

. . . Numerous inscribed labels on jar-sealings give records of events 
some of which appear to be repeated in the year list concerning an un¬ 
known king on the Palermo Stone, and we may perhaps conclude that 
these short historical records . . . refer to the reign of Udimu. The 
chief events of fourteen years are recorded and from their position on 
the stone it would appear that they belong to the latter half of the 
reign. 

One of these annals indicates clearly a divided, rule in 
Egypt at that time, with different kings ruling contempo¬ 
raneously. 17 





Plate II. The Step Pyramid of Zoser 
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. . . the “Appearance of the King of Upper Egypt and the Appear¬ 
ance of the King of Lower Egypt. ...” 

The statement is again an anacrhonism by the concept of a 
sequence arrangement of the dynasties. By the altered chro¬ 
nology, the anachronism disappears. The evidences for a di¬ 
vided rule in Egypt, beginning not long after the unifica¬ 
tion by Mena, are so thoroughly convincing as to lead to a 
candid admission of the evidence in spite of the retention 
of the concept of a sequence in the dynastic rule. 18 

But it was a dual monarchy and, so soon after the unification, the 
individuality of the two states of the North and South was more 
marked than in later times. In fact there appear to have been two sep¬ 
arate administrations united only under the throne. 

While it is entirely possible, and altogether probable, that 
there was a completely satisfactory understanding between 
the two administrators, it is only the sequence concept that 
prevents recognition that the administrators represented 
kings of two different dynasties. The inscription from the 
Palermo Stone does not allow that there was but a single 
king. The background for this redivision of Egypt “so soon 
after the unification is also provided by the extant inscrip¬ 
tions. 

8. The inscriptions of Khasekhem, now recognized as the 
progenitor of Dynasty III, record a conflict between the 
Thinites in southern Egypt and a people of the north, who 
are identified only as “northern enemies. It has been sug¬ 
gested unconvincingly that these “northern enemies were 
the Libyans who were attempting an invasion of the 
Delta. 19 

. . . Around the bases of both statues [of Khasekhem] is a row of 
contorted human figures representing slain enemies and on the front is 
inscribed “Northern enemies 47,209.” ... It has been suggested that 
the “northern enemies” were the Libyans who had invaded the Delta, 
but we must not overlook the possibility of internal insurrection in 
Lower Egypt. 

As inferred by the above quotation, this identification of 
the “northern enemies” as invading Libyans has not proved 
altogether acceptable in the light of the associated monu¬ 
mental evidence. These inscriptions picture clearly a reli¬ 
gious war between the followers of the god Horus in south- 
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ern Egypt and the followers of the god Set in Northern 
Egypt. 20 

. . . The impression gained from this admittedly limited evidence is 
that Kha-sekhem was a ruler of the Thinite family of Upper Egypt 
who restored unity of the Nile valley after the religious wars between 
the followers of Horus and Set which had probably divided the coun¬ 
try since the reign of Perabsen [sic], 

. . . The union, therefore, of the two tribes of Horus and Set wor¬ 
shipers was a special work of this king [Khasekhemui]; . . . 

The fact that prevents an unqualified recognition of this 
war, as a war between the Egyptians of the north and the 
Egyptians of the south, over the acceptability of the god 
Set as an equal to the god Horus, is the absence of any evi¬ 
dence, whatever, of such difficulty at the end of Dynasty 
II* 

At this age [end of Dynasty II] Egypt was fairly consolidated, and 
these [northern enemies] can hardly be of the Nile valley; nor are they 
likely to be Sinaites, as such are not termed northern; so probably 
these were a body of Libyans invading the Delta, and thus enemies in 
the north. 

From the objections to this interpretation noted above, it 
is obviously the concept of a sequence between Dynasties II 
and III that stands as the point of pressure for retention of 
this less probable interpretation. With the altered chronolo¬ 
gy, the difficulty disappears. It is not to be expected that 
this war would be reflected in difficulty between the North 
and the South at the end of Dynasty II. 

This war came to a peaceful settlement, which involved 
the recognition of both Horus and Set as acceptable recipi¬ 
ents of Egyptian worship. Peace was attained through the 
efforts of Kha-sekhem, the alternate name Khasekhemui 
having been assumed at the time of the attainment of such 
peace. This is suggested by the meanings of the two names 
and the subsequent appearance of the insigne of the hawk 
wearing the crowns of both the North and the South in 
conjunction with the king’s name. 22 

The struggle between the followers of Horus and Set had come to 
an end and his name Khasekhemui, The appearnce of the Two Pow¬ 
ers is added to by his fuller name The two gods in him are at 
peace. On the numerous jar-sealings, the king s Ka name is always 
surmounted by the Hawk and the Set animal, a further indication that 
some form of unity on equal terms had been achieved. 
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But such a settlement on anything resembling equal 
terms not only suggests, but strongly infers, that at this 
time there was instituted a secondary seat of government in 
the north. It is the writer s contention that this was the ori¬ 
gin of Manetho’s Illrd Dynasty, but the background is not 
at the end of Dynasty II; it is rather to be identified with 
the evidences of a dual monarchy appearing late in Dynasty 
I. It is to this time that the Palermo Stone inscription re¬ 
fers. 


VIII. Dynasty III as an Off-shoot 
from Dynasty I 

That Khasekhem belonged to the line of Thinite kings of 
Upper Egypt (southern Egypt) is clear from his statues, 
which show him wearing the White Crown of Upper Egypt. 
But if he were a Thinite king, then why did not Manetho 
include him in his king list? if the evidence is accepted that 
Khasekhem was a progenitor of Dynasty III, then the con¬ 
clusion can hardly be avoided that Dynasty III had its ori¬ 
gin in the person of a Thinite king. But this does not neces¬ 
sarily prove that he was a king of Dynasty II, as currently 
held; Dynasty I was also a Thinite dynasty. By the altered 
chronology, if Khasekhem was a Thinite king at all, he was 
one of the kings of Dynasty I. 

It follows that the failure to locate this king chronologi¬ 
cally in a satisfactory manner has resulted from his place¬ 
ment in the wrong dynasty. If then, evidence is at hand 
pointing to the identity of Khasekhem as a king of Dynasty 
I, the proposed contemporaneity of Dynasty III with Dy¬ 
nasty I is provided further strong support. 

In the tomb inscriptions of Uadji (Uenephes of Man¬ 
etho), there appears repeatedly the name of Sekhem Ka in 
a context that indicates clearly that he was either the king 
himself of an important personage in the government.-'' 

. . A certain Sekhem Ka appears to have been an important official 

at this time and his name appears frequently with that of the king on 
objects found in the Sakkara monument. 

The frequency of the name of this Sekhem Ka is such as 
to leave a strong suspicion that the tomb is his and not that 
of Uadji. However, the improbability of a nobleman having 
a tomb far superior to that of the king prevented a recogni- 
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tion of Sekheni Ka as being an actual king of Egypt, a con- 
clusion that is otherwise quite obvious. 

The great tomb. No. 3504 at Sakkara . . . would appear to be his 
[l adji s) northern burial, although the frequence of the name of the 
great official [sic| Sekhern Ka on objects found in it make it a possibil¬ 
ity that the tomb is his and not the king’s. However, it is almost im¬ 
possible to imagine that a nobleman, no matter how great, should 
have a tomb far superior to that of his master; . . . 

A point of major importance must not be overlooked in 
dealing with these facts. This tomb, containing the names 
of both Uadji and Sekhern Ka, is located at Sakkarah in 
northern Egypt; yet Uadji (Manetho s Uenephes) was king 
in southern Egypt, and it may be thus concluded that this 
Sekhern Ka was also from southern Egypt. The question 
that begs for an answer is: what situation prevailed that led 
to the construction of a tomb in northern Egypt by a king 
and his high official who belonged to southern Egypt? This 
critical question is provided an immediate and logical an¬ 
swer when it is recognized that this Sekhern Ka is a king of 
Dynasty I at Thinis in southern Egypt and is the same per¬ 
son as Kha -sekhern who was the founder of Dvnastv III in 
the north and the one who initiated and brought to a satis¬ 
factory conclusion the religious war between the peoples of 
the North and the peoples of the South. 

The obvious conclusion is that this Sekhern Ka was the 
king of the tomb inscription and that Uadji, whose name 
appears to be secondary, was at that time only the coregent 
and heir apparent. The onlv conclusion permissable within 
this concept is that this Sekhern Ka was the predecessor of 
Uadji in Dynasty I. This was none other than Manetho’s 
Kenkenes (See Table VII). If we are correct, then Kenkenes, 
Sekhern Ka, Kha-Sekhem, and Kha-sekhemui were names 
for one and the same person, the first being a Greek 
transcription of the Egyptian name, and the latter having 
been adopted with the peaceful conclusion of the war. 

The progenitor of the kingly line of Dynasty III was thus 
a king of Dynasty I, and Dynasty III was an off-shoot from 
Dynasty I, having its origin in the peaceful culmination of 
the religious war. This - interpretation makes sense and ex¬ 
plains why a king of southern Egypt has his name ap¬ 
pearing so frequently in a tomb of northern Egypt. The 
tomb at Sakkarah is not that of Uadji; it is that of Sekhern 
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Ka (Kenkenes) of southern Egypt. The possibility is large 
that Sekhem Ka was actually buried in this tomb and that 
his presence in the north was required to the time of his 
death. Uadji, however, evidently returned to serve as king 
of Upper Egypt (southern Egypt) when this work of organi¬ 
zation was completed. It was thus Kenkenes of Dynasty I 
who was the progenitor of Dynasty III and who rightfully 
wore the crown of Upper Egypt. The first king recognized 
by Manetho as of Dynasty III was Necherophes (See Figure 
V). As will be apparent as the discussion proceeds, this sit¬ 
uation also explains the difference of opinion on the part of 
the transcribers of Manetho for the length of the reign of 
Kenkenes. Africanus recognizes his reign to the beginning 
of this war, while Eusebius recognizes his reign as continu¬ 
ing to the time of his death eight years later. 

IX. On the Identification of Sekhem Ka 
with Kha-Sekhem 

In identifying Sekhem Ka with Kha-sekhem, Ka of the 
former name is not being equated with Kha of the latter. 
The hieroglyphs in the two cases are unmistakably different 
and undoubtedly were pronounced differently, though it is 
rather naive to suppose that this difference can be exactly 
expressed in terms of the 20th century American alphabeti¬ 
cal sounds or that the hieroglyphs were vocalized in a wide¬ 
ly different manner. 

The identification of the two names rests in part on the 
presence of the hieroglyphs for Sekhem in both names, 
though it is recognized that, standing alone, this is not an 
adequate basis for establishing an identity. More significant 
is the fact that the identification leads to a reasonable and 
consistent picture, clarifying the enigmas that characterize 
the current interpretation on the basis of a sequence ar¬ 
rangement of the dynasties. Furthermore, it is not difficult 
to recognize Manetho s name Kenkenes as a Greek transli¬ 
teration of the name Sekhem Ka or Kha-sekhem. The fre¬ 
quency of reversal of sounds in such transliterations allows 
that Kenkenes could have been derived from either of the 
two names. And if the afore-mentioned interchange of the 
sounds of “s” and “n is recognized, such a transliteration 
is altogether reasonable and certainly no less defensible 
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than numerous other attempts at reversing the Greek names 
hack to possible Egyptian originals. 

X. On the Significance of the 
Insignia of Egyptian Kings 

It appears that most of the Egyptian kings assumed no 
less than five names, though in many cases inscriptions il¬ 
lustrating all five of the names for a given king are not ex¬ 
tant. These were (1) the Horus name, (2) the Nebti name, 
(3) the Golden Horus name, (4) the Suten Bat name, and 
(5) the son of Ra name. Each of these names was associated 
with a symbol (or symbols) related directly or indirectly to 
one of the Egyptian gods or to some religious concept. 
Thus the Horus name has the symbol of the hawk, repre¬ 
senting the god Horus; the Nebti name has the vulture, a 
symbol of the goddess of the city of Nekhebit; the son of 
Ra name has the symbol of the sun for the sun god Ra. 
These symbols were evidently used as a claim of appoint¬ 
ment by the gods and that the king was indeed a “son of 
the gods. 

These symbols were commonly associated with other in¬ 
signia. Thus the sheaf of the Suten Bat name is read “ King 
of the South and the hornet as “King of the North.” A 
similar concept is evident in the Horus name by the fact 
that the hawk wears the crown which is a composite of the 
crowns of the kings of the South and of the North. Other 
insignia may well have had some similar significance. 

The use of these various names and insignia by most of 
the kings of Egypt has been taken to mean that the bearer 
was the sole ruler of Egypt, and that he was the exclusive 
ruler over both territories. This interpretation was one fac¬ 
tor that led early scholars to regard as fact the sequence ar¬ 
rangement of Manetho’s dynasties without exception, based 
on the reasoning that two contemporary kings could not 
both be kings of the North and of the South. While some 
disconcerting facts have come to light to cast considerable 
doubt on the correctness of this interpretation, the premise 
continues to be used as a basis for maintaining the se¬ 
quence arrangement in the face of an increasing array of 
anomalous data. 

It is apparent, tor example, that Manetho’s Dynasty XXI 
at Tanis was contemporary with another line of Kings at 
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Thebes, both lines using the insignia as kings of the South 
and of the North.-’’ Furthermore, the early concept of a se¬ 
quence arrangement of the dynasties “without exception’’ 2 '' 
has been dealt a death blow by the now universally recog¬ 
nized contemporaneity of Dynasty XIV with late Dynasty 
XIII and with the Hvksos dynasties XV and XVI, a situation 
not at all apparent from Manetho’s list. 

The credibility of the chronology of early Egypt as devel¬ 
oped in this and the succeeding chapter depends on the va¬ 
lidity of the premise that these insignia have been misinter¬ 
preted when taken to mean that the bearer was sole ruler 
over the entire territory of Egypt. A significant amount of 
data has been presented, and more will be presented, to in¬ 
dicate a parallelism of rule by the kings of Dynasty III with 
those of late Dynasty I, and if this was the actual situation, 
then Dynasty II was contemporary with Dynasty IV and 
probably with Dynasty V. This chronology has served to 
eliminate a number of anachronisms and anomalies and to 
provide rational solutions to a number of otherwise un¬ 
solved problems. But if this chronology has any semblance 
to fact, then these insignia were never intended to mean 
that the bearer ruled exclusively over all of Egypt. 

The misinterpretation of this use of titles lies in a failure 
to understand that these various names and the associated 
insignia had their origin in the religious concepts of the 
Egyptians. Thus there is basis for interpretating them in 
terms of their religious views. We do not know whether or 
not the unification of Egypt under Mena also had such a 
religious origin, but this is not out of the question. In any 
case, the insignia of the sheaf and the hornet were used by 
Mena and by the subsequent kings of Dynasty I, the other 
symbolisms having been introduced only at a later time. 
The insigne of the hawk wearing the crowns of both the 
north and the south was first used by Zoser, 2nd king of 
Dynasty III. By the altered chronology, his reign followed 
shortly the religious war between the North and the South. 
It is thus reasonable to suppose that the insigne was de¬ 
signed to mean only a recognition by the bearer that the 
worship of both Set and Horus was acceptable. As the wor¬ 
ship of still other gods was introduced, the insigne would 
simply mean that the king recognized these gods also, or 
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that lu' claimed to hold his position by permission ol these 
various nods. 

Scholars have now had more than a lull century to devise 
an interpretation of ancient history based on this concept of 
a necessary sequence and have failed to arrive at a structure 
that is free of major anachronisms and anomalies. Is it not 
time to re-examine the validity of this questionable premise 
and to seriously entertain solutions to the problems of an¬ 
cient history that are not bound by it? The writer suggests 
that this sequence premise be replaced by the premise that 
Manetho s dynasties need not be regarded as having ruled 
in sequence except as unequivocal evidence is at hand to 
link the end of one dynasty with the beginning of the next. 

Pertinent here is the fact that the solution proposed in 
this work does not involve a promiscuous jumbling of 
dynasties. In each case where a parallelism is required, the 
evidence of a sequence is lacking or questionable. It is 
hardly to be regarded as a mere coincidence that the same 
shift that served as the basis for the proposed chronological 
revision permits the rejection of sequence at the very points 
where the evidence for sequence is missing. 

XI. The Chronology of Manetho’s First Dynasty 

The chronological data for Dynasty I as given by African- 
us, Eusebius, and the Sothis author are provided in Table 
VII. These data can be fitted into a consistent chronological 
structure with but a single major correction. Africanus gives 
Athothis a reign of 57 years; Eusebius gives him but 27 
years. Eusebius figure should be corrected to 57 to agree 
with Africanus. A minor discrepancy of two years exists be¬ 
tween the figures of Africanus and Eusebius for the reign of 
Mena. Since the Theban list also gives the figure as 62 
years in agreement with Africanus, and since Africanus ap¬ 
pears in other cases to be the more reliable of the two, the 
figure 62 is taken as the more probable. The remaining ap¬ 
parent discrepancies between the various sources may be 
explained on the basis of difference in definition of reign 
length. The manner in which these data are incorporated 
into a single consistent chronology is shown diagramatically 
in Figure 5. 

The 35 years for the reign of Mena as given by the Sothis 
author, in contrast to the 62 years by Africanus, is taken as 
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that part of Mena’s reign after the unification only, while 
Africanus is giving his total reign. The two are thus syn¬ 
chronized at the end of Mena’s reign. Mena was followed by 
Athothis with a reign of 57 years (the 27 of Eusebius being 
corrected tc 57 as noted above). Africanus recognizes a 
reign of 31 years for Kenkenes; Eusebius gives him 39. 
Since Kenkenes moved his sphere of operation and tomb to 
the north with the religious war, we would place this event 
at the end of the 31 years, the last 8 years added by Euse¬ 
bius thus representing this period of war and subsequent 
reorganization in the north. Eusebius is thus recognizing 
Kenkenes as ruler in the south during this 8 years, while 
Africanus credits this 8 years to both Kenkenes and Uen- 
ephes. Africanus attributes to Uenephes a reign of 23 years, 
followed by Usaphaidos for 20 years. Eusebius recognizes a 
reign of 42 years for Uenephes and 20 for Usaphais. The 20 
years of Usaphais by Eilsebius is thus the same as the last 
20 years of Uenephes. Eusebius is thus giving the total 
reign of Uenephes, while Africanus is giving him only the 
period from his appointment as coregent to the appoint¬ 
ment of his coregent in turn. 

The Sothis author gives the three kings following Mena 
reigns of 63, 34, and 36 years respectively, totalling 133 
years. While the figures differ slightly from both Africanus 
and Eusebius, the sum of the three reigns is virtually the 
same as for the period covered by the four kings of African¬ 
us and Eusebius (131 years), the slight discrepancy being 
explainable on the basis of a difference in the handling of 
fractional years. The Sothis author is thus omitting Usa¬ 
phais. The omission agrees with and confirms the premise 
previously proposed 2 as the basis on which the list was 
composed, i.e., that the Sothis author is not including the 
names of kings whose periods have been otherwise includ¬ 
ed. The names Aristarchus and Spanios are clearly Greek 
names and not transliterations of Egyptian names. The ex¬ 
planation for these substitutions is not now apparent. 

The last three kings of the dynasty and the lengths of the 
reigns attributed to them are the same in the transcriptions 
of Africanus and Eusebius, the total period amounting to 72 
years. The Sothis author covers the same period with two 
unnamed kings in 70 years, the slight discrepancy again 
being explainable on the basis of a difference in the manner 
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of handling fractional years. The third of these three kings 
evidently had a reign that was entirely included within the 
periods of the other two. The Sothis list thus provides a 
chronology that synchronizes with that by Africanus and 
Eusebius (1) at the end of the reign of Mena, (2) again at 
the end of the total reign of Uenephes, and (3) at the end 
of the dynasty. 

XII. The Chronology of Dynasty III 

The chronology of the Illrd Dynasty may now be set 
against the background provided by this interpretation of 
the chronology of Dynasty I. Sekhem Ka or Kha-sekhem is 
given a position in line with the reign of Kenkenes. Necher- 
ophes begins his reign with the end of the war in the 31st 
year of the reign of Kenkenes. He reigned 28 years and was 
followed by Zoser who reigned 29 years. The reign of Zoser 
(Tosorthros) of Dynasty III was thus contemporary in part 
with the reign of Uenephes of Dynasty I, thus meeting the 
synchronism of the famine recorded in both reigns. African¬ 
us lists seven additional kings of Dynasty III. Eusebius re¬ 
cognizes only six and adds a note that these did nothing 
worthy of mention; he does not provide their names. 

Since Dynasty III was contemporary with Dynasty I, it is 
not to be expected that the Sothis list will include any rec¬ 
ognition of the kings of this dynasty as by the afore men¬ 
tioned premise on the composition of the list. While the 
final proof cannot be provided at this point, subsequent de¬ 
velopments indicate that Dynasty III came to its end at a 
point not significantly removed from the end of Dynasty I. 
These six or seven additional kings thus had their periods of 
reign w ithin the 56 years, or therabouts, following the reign 
of Zoser. Of these six or seven kings, the monuments recog¬ 
nize only the last tw'o under the names Huni and Sneferu, 
who are evidently to be identified as the Sephuris and Ker- 
pheres of Africanus. Interestingly, these two kings are given 
a combined reign of just 56 years. The other four or five 
thus ruled entirely within the reigns of these last two, and 
the absence of any monumental evidence of their reigns is 
in agreement with this deduction. Thus, Dynasties I and III 
evidently came to their end at approximatelv the same 
time, at which point, we may believe that, with the reinsti¬ 
tution of order at the end of this dark period in both the 
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north and the south, the recognized power in Egypt was 
represented by the rising power of Dynasty IV, the subse¬ 
quent rulers in the south representing only contemporary 
and subservient rulers, who left nothing more than their 
names to posterity. The elapsed time from the unification 
under Mena to the end of Dynasty I and the beginning of 
Dynasty IV was thus approximately 237 years, a figure to 
become significant in the course of subsequent develop¬ 
ments. 
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CHAPTER XII 


EGYPT IN THE PRE-FAMINE PERIOD 
(Part II) 

Granting the contemporaneity of Dynasty III with late 
Dynasty I as developed in the preceding chapter, it is to be 
expected that further evidence for the correctness of this 
thesis will appear in the subsequent period. This evidence 
should point to a contemporaneity between Dynasty II and 
Dynasty IV, with a large probability that the parallelism 
will extend to a continued contemporaneity between late 
Dynasty II and Dynasty V. The appearance of such evi¬ 
dence will provide further confirmation for the correctness 
of the concepts developed in the previous chapter. 

Such evidence is at hand and comes from a variety of in¬ 
dependent directions. It >vill be shown (1) that the names in 
the Sothis list following those of Dynasty I are the names of 
the kings of Dynasty IV, followed by the names of kings of 
Dynasty V. This circumstance provides support for the pre¬ 
viously stated premise that the early Sothis king list does 
not include the names of kings of parallel dynasties. It will 
be shown (2) that the periods of Dynasty IV and Dynasty V 
must be heavily abbreviated from the figures obtained by 
summation of Manetho s figures, and that this necessary ab¬ 
breviation is provided a far more logical basis by this inter¬ 
pretation than is possible by the sequence arrangement of 
his dynasties. It will be shown (3) that when the power of 
Dynasty IV was usurped by the founding king of Dynasty 
V, the power of the parallel Dynasty II was usurped also, a 
king of Dynasty V ruling in the line of Dynasty II for a pe¬ 
riod of about 25 years, thus providing a synchronism be¬ 
tween the two dynasties. It will be shown (4) that a unique 
incident occurred near the end of Dynasties II and V to 
provide an approximate synchronism for the ends of these 
two dynasties. (5) In due time, the uncertainties relative to 
the Palermo Stone inscription will be reviewed, which make 
unwarranted the deduction that the early Egyptian dynas¬ 
ties ruled in sequence, as currently held. 

For purposes of reference, Manetho s names of the kings 
of Dynasties IV and V, together with the proposed identi¬ 
ties of these names with those given on the monuments and 
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the Sothis list and data on the lengths of the reigns, are 
provided in Table VIII. The kings of the Theban king list 
and the proposed identifications of these names with names 
provided by Manetho and the monuments are provided as 
Table X 

I. Evidences Demanding a Drastic Reduction in the 
Time Period of Dynasty IV 

Ra-skhem-kha 1 left an inscription in his tomb giving the 
names of the kings with whom he professes to have been 
attached. The kings were Khafra, Menkaure, and Shepses- 
kaf of the lYth Dynasty, and Userkaf and Sahura of the Vth 
Dynasty (Table \ III, Column II). Excluding the kings at 
the extremes of the list of Ra-skhem-kha, the interval 
amounts to 154 years by the figures of Manetho for the 
same sequence of kings. If we allow 20 additional years for 
Ra-skhem-kha to arrive at sufficient maturity for service 
and even a brief period of service under the first and last 
kings under whom he served, this person would have of ne¬ 
cessity attained an age of about 180 years. The more ob¬ 
vious solution to this anomaly is in the recognition that 
these kings did not reign in sequence by Manetho’s figures, 
and that their reigns must have overlapped considerably. 
Yet after reduction of the period as far as has seemed at all 
possible within the limits of current chronological views, 
scholars are still left with too long an interval for the life¬ 
span of Ra-skhem-kha. 

Mertitefs : was the queen of Sneferu (last king of Dynasty 
III; Table VII), who lived to be a favorite of Khufu and of 
Khafra (2nd and 3rd kings of Dynasty IV). The summation 
of the two intervening reigns by Manetho’s figures is 92 
years. Even if we allow that Soris (1st king of Manetho s 
Dynasty IV: Table VIII, Column I) was in reality the pro¬ 
genitor of the dynasty, and that his period belongs to the 
decadent phase of Dynasty III, Mertitefs must have lived at 
least from birth to maturity under the reign of Sneferu, 
throughout the reign of Khufu, and into the reign of Khaf¬ 
ra. If these kings reigned in sequence, by Manetho s fig¬ 
ures. Mertitefs was more than 110 years old when Khufu 
died This may not have been impossible, though it is high¬ 
ly improbable that a woman 110 years old would be a fa¬ 
vorite of the young king Khafra. The more probable expla- 
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nation is that the reign of Khafra overlapped the long reign 
of Khufu by many years, this overlapping of reigns repre¬ 
senting one factor in the necessary reduction of the period 
to be allotted to the dynasty. 

A further gross chronological anomaly rises from the con¬ 
tent of the Westcar Papyrus inscription. In this document, 
one meets what has been called “The Tales of the Magi¬ 
cian. The story is regarded as impossible from the stand¬ 
point of the chronology. However, the tale is completely 
reasonable chronologically when the necessary condensation 
of the elapsed time of the dynasty is recognized. Petrie re¬ 
counts for us the gist of the tale: 3 

. . . Hordadef, the son of Khufu, is represented as introducing an an¬ 
cient magician named Dedi, who tells Khufu that the eldest of the 
three children, yet to be born, shall deliver to him certain documents 
he desires. Then the birth of the children is described, and the god¬ 
desses name them by punning names, — User-ref, Sah-ra, and Kakau, 
imitating the names of the first three kings of the Vth Dynasty. The 
goddesses also declare of each that it is a king who shall reign over all 
the land. They then make crowns, and leave them in the house; and a 
sound of royal festivity emanates from the royal emblems. A maid-ser¬ 
vant out of jealousy starts to tell king Khufu of these new claimants, 
and the tale is here broken off. The confusion of dates in supposing 
Kaka to be born in the reign of Khufu is obvious, but yet there is no 
reason to discredit the basis of the tale. The essential points of impor¬ 
tance are that these three kings of the Vth dynasty are supplanters, of 
whom Dedi prophesies to Khufu, “Thy son shall reign, and thy son s 
son, and then one of them ; that these supplanters are born of the 
wife of a priest of Ra; who conceives these triplets by Ra; and that the 
god has promised the mother that they shall reign, and that the eldest 
of them shall be high priest in Heliopolis. 

It is to be noted that Petrie does not attempt to evade as 
historical the incident of the usurpation of the throne of 
Dynasty IV by the first kings of Dynasty V, and on this 
point he is followed by scholars generally. It is the chronol¬ 
ogy of the portrayal that is questioned and not the incident 
of the usurpation. Chronologically, the impossible part of 
the tale lies in the incredibly long period of time that must 
be allowed between Khufu and the first king of Dynasty V 
if the dynasties and their kings are regarded as having 
reigned in sequence by Manetho s figures. By such a chro¬ 
nology, it is quite inconceivable that triplets born under 
Khufu grew to maturity to present to him certain docu¬ 
ments and then continued to live and become successive 
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kings of the Yth Dynasty. An age of more than 200 years 
would be required for this to be factual. If this tale stood 
alone in suggesting such an impossible situation, it might 
be disregarded without further comment on the basis that 
after all. it was only a "tale. Accompanied as it is by the 
chronological anomaly in the inscription of Ra-skhem-kha, 
the problem is not so readily disposed of. 

TABLE VIII 


The Kings of the IVth Dynasty 






Author’s Identification 




Sakkarah and 

of 


Manetho 


Monuments 

Abydos King Lists 

Names in the 






Sothis List 


Soris 

29v. 

Shaaru 




Sufis I 

63 

Khufu 

Khufu 

Osirophis 

25y. 

Sufis II 

66 

Khafra 

Khafra 

Sesonchosis 

49 

Menkheres 

63 

Menkaura 

Menkaura 

Amenemes 

29 

Rhatoises 

25 

Radedf 

Radedf 

Amasis 

2 

Bikheris 

22 



Akesephthres 

13 

Seberkheres 

7 

Shepseskaf 

Shepseskaf 

Anchoreus 

9 

Thamfthis 

9 

Aimhetep 


Arimyses 

4 



Kings of the Vth Dynasty 



Userkheres 

28 

Userkaf 

Userkaf 

Chamois 

12 

Sefres 

13 

Sahura 

Sahura 

Miamus 

14 

Neferkheres 

20 

Neferkara 

Neferakara 





(Kakaa) 




Siseres 

7 

Shepseskara 

Shepseskara 





(Suhtes) 




Kheres 

20 

Neferfra 

Neferfra 





(Akauhor) 




Rhathures 

44° 

Raenuser 

Raenuser 

Amesesis 

65 

Menkheres 

9° 

(An; 

Menkauhor 



Tankheres 

44° 

Dedkara 

Dadkara 





(Assa) 




Onnos 

33 

Unas 

Unas 

Uses 

50 


Hv<*| Tllrm Papvrus is readah * e at this point and gives reigns of 8, 28. and 30 years respec- 


II. Application of the Adopted Premise for the 
Interpretation of the Sothis List to the 
Chronology of Dynasty IV 

There is a general agreement among scholars that Snef- 
eru of Dynasty III was followed by Khufu of Dynasty IV. 
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This follows from the absence of any mention of another 
king between these two in the inscription relating to Queen 
Mertitefs. We may assume that Soris of Manetho (Shaaru of 
the monuments; Table VIII, Columns I, II) belongs to the 
decadent phase of Dynasty III, and should not be allotted 
time apart from that credited to Dynasty III. 

Granting the correctness of the premise stated in the pre¬ 
vious chapter for the interpretation of the Sothis king list/ 
it follows that the first king in this list, after the two un¬ 
named kings at the end of Dynasty I, should be identified 
with Khufu. The Sothis author knew this king by the name 
Osirophis. Final proof of this identification and of the iden¬ 
tifications of the subsequent names in the list with the 
kings of the monuments must be deferred until a discussion 
of the chronology and composition of Dynasty V has been 
introduced.’’ Tentatively the subsequent names in order are 
identified with the kings of Dynasty IV as shown in Table 
VIII, Column I. The discrepancies in the reign lengths be¬ 
tween Manetho and the Sothis author are interpreted in the 
same manner as was done for the kings of Dynasty I. 

A problem rises in the identification of Shepseskaf of the 
monuments with a king in Manetho’s list. Reference to 
Table VIII reveals an extra king at this point in Manetho’s 
list for whom no monumental support has been found. The 
unanswered question is whether Shepseskaf of the monu¬ 
ments is the same person as Manetho’s Bikheris or whether 
he is the same person as Seberkheres. Both identities have 
been suggested with no final proof for either. The altered 
chronology, which recognizes a parallelism between Dynas¬ 
ties IV and II, provides a most reasonable solution to this 
problem. The position taken here is that Shepseskaf of the 
monuments and of the Abydos list is the same person as Se¬ 
berkheres of Manetho, and that Bikheris of Manetho has a 
different identity, which will become apparent as the dis¬ 
cussion proceeds. When thus interpreted, the kings of Dy¬ 
nasty IV may be equated, as shown in Table VIII. 

Application of the premise adopted for the interpretation 
of the Sothis list then yields the chronology as shown in 
Figure 6. The variant names for each king are given in the 
order of (1) the Sothis name, (2) Manetho’s name/and (3) 
the name as it appears on the monuments. The full lines on 
the chart of Figure 6 represent the reign lengths given in 
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the Sot his list; the added broken lines indicate the addition¬ 
al %ears included by Manetho to make up the total reign. 
The monuments do not provide reign lengths. 

By this chronology, the total period of Dynasty IV was 
encompassed by the sole reigns of Khufu and Khafra, and 
the total reign of Menkaure; the remaining kings had reigns 
that fell entirely within the reign of Menkaure. The total 
for the dynastic period was thus 135 years, excluding Soris 
(Shaaru) who may have been a progenitor of the dynasty 
but who belongs to the era of the decadent phase of Dynas¬ 
ty III. Examination of the chart of Figure 6 reveals, howev¬ 
er, that even this drastic reduction in the period of the dy¬ 
nasty does not provide a satsifactory solution to the prob¬ 
lems that rise from the inscriptions of Ra-skhem-kha and 
the Westcar Papyrus. If it is allowed that Userkaf had 
grown to any degree of maturity prior to the death of 
Khufu, in order to meet the specification that he delivered 
to the king certain documents, he would have been about 
85 years old at the end of the reign of Menkaure, even by 
the abbreviated chronology. Since Userkaf reigned 28 years 
in Dynasty V (Manetho), his age would have been about 
113 at death. If his triplet usurper brothers ruled in se¬ 
quence after him, the solution becomes more and more im¬ 
probable. Yet the inscription of Ra-skhem-kha prevents any 
total disregard of the anomaly. 

III. A Proposed Solution to the Enigma 

There is no single inscription extant to provide a com¬ 
plete solution to this enigma or to prove the correctness of 
the solution to be proposed. There are, however, a series of 
evidences at our disposal that, when interpreted in line with 
the afore stated premises, lead us to a consistent and rela¬ 
tively complete solution to the chronological problems 
under consideration. Evidence will be presented supporting 
the following solution. (1) The usurpation of Dynasty IV by 
Userkaf did not occur at the end of the 63-year reign of 
Menkaure, but rather in his 30th year at the accession of 
Rhatoises (Figure 6). (2) Evidence will be presented to indi¬ 
cate that this Rhatoises was none other than Userkaf the 
usurper. (3) At the time of this usurpation, Userkaf was not 
king of an established dynasty, but was only a citizen of the 
Memphis area. (4) With the usurpation, Userkaf permitted 
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Menkaure to continue to rule as a figurehead throughout 
the subsequent years of reign attributed to him by Man- 
etho, thus Menkaure continued to maintain some degree of 
rule for nearly a decade beyond the death of Userkaf. (5) 
Userkaf ruled at Memphis over the territory of Dynasty IV 
for two years only, during which time he set up an inde¬ 
pendent dynasty (V) at Elephantine, where he ruled for the 
last 26 of his 28-year reign. (6) The reigns of the usurper 
triplets were not in succession; rather, they all began their 
reigns at approximately the same time, each ruling over a 
different territory. Sahura (second of the triplets) assumed 
control at Memphis when Userkaf moved to Elephantine; 
Nephercheres (Kakaa) usurped the power of Dynasty II at 
about this same time. (7) Sahura ruled at Memphis for 13 
years, then he also moved to Elephantine to become core¬ 
gent to Userkaf, occupying this position for another 13 or 
14 years. (8) Bikheris of Manetho in Dynasty IV is then the 
same person as Sahura. (9) When Sahura moved to Ele¬ 
phantine, his position was taken over by Shepseskaf, who is 
the same person as Manetho s Seberkheres and who repre¬ 
sented an ephemoral restitution of the line of Menkaure. 
(10) Manetho is giving the total periods of control in both 
dynasties, while the Sothis author has divided the periods of 
rule between the two dynasties on the afore-mentioned 
premise that he does not credit the same period of rule to 
more than a single king. The evidences supporting the criti¬ 
cal assumptions of the proposed solution will now be pre¬ 
sented. The bases for others of the assumptions follow rath¬ 
er automatically from these. 

/V. The Usurpation of Dynasty II by 
Nepherkheres (Kakaa), one of the Triplets 
From a geographic standpoint, it would be difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that such a usurpation occurred, even 
in the absence of confirming evidence, since it follows auto¬ 
matically with the recognition of the parallelism between 
Dynasties II and IV. Dynasty IV ruled from Memphis in 
the north; Dynasty V ruled from Elephantine about 150 
miles still farther south than Thinis, the cafpltal of Dynasty 
II. It would be difficult to conceive of Elephantine kings 
controlling the territory of Memphis in the north without 
also controlling the territory of Dynasty II, lying between 
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Figure 6 

The Chronology of Dynasty IV 


25 years 


"| Osirophis 23; Khufu 63; Sufis I 


_l Sesonchosis 49; Khafra 66; 

Sufis II 


Amenemes 29; Menkheres 63; Menkaure 


Amasis 2; Rhatoises 25; Radedf; Userkaf 


Akesephthres 13; Bikheris 22; Sahura, Sefres, 

Byeres 


Anchoreus 9; Seberkheres 7; Shepseskaf 


Arimyses 4; Thamfthis 9; Aimhetep 
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Memphis and Elephantine. That such a usurpation did 
occur is confirmed by the appearance of the name Nepher- 
kheres in fhe list of kings of Dynasty II. K According to the 
developing chronology, the position of this king in the list 
falls in line with the incident of the usurpation of Dynasty 
IV by Userkaf. This position will become more apparent 
with the subsequent discussion of the chronology of Dynas¬ 
ty II. 

V. Dating the Usurpation in the 30th Year of Menkaure 

Evidence is also at hand to indicate that some untoward 
incident occurred during the reign of Menkaure which 
prompted him to abandon his uncompleted burial pyramid 
and to construct a second pyramid. 7 This incident must 
have been early enough in his reign to permit completion 
of this second structure. It will be recalled that a similar sit¬ 
uation occurred in the reign of Kenkenes of Dynasty 1. 14 In 
that case, the explanation was apparent. Kenkenes became 
engaged in the religious war with the north, requiring his 
attention there during the late portion of his reign. The 
logical inference is that it was the usurpation of his throne 
by Userkaf that prompted Menkaure to make a similar 
move. This assumption is confirmed (1) by the solution pro¬ 
vided to the enigma of the Westcar Papyrus inscription, (2) 
by the fact that the adopted premises for the interpretation 
of the Sothis list continue to hold for the resulting chronol¬ 
ogy, and (3) by the evidence to be presented indicating that 
Rhatoises of Manetho’s IVth Dynasty is the same person as 
Userkaf. 

The most probable point in the reign of Menkaure for 
the placement of this incident of the usurpation is after the 
29 years of Menkaure (Amenemes of the Sothis author), 
since he is limiting the period of reign for the individual 
kings to that part not credited otherwise. This placement 
reduces by another 33-34 years the length of the period 
from Khufu to the beginning of the reign of Userkaf, thus 
providing a chronology well within the area of possibility in 
terms of the specifications of the Westcar Papyrus inscrip¬ 
tion. Even if we allow that Userkaf was 20 years old at the 
death of Khufu, his age at the usurpation would have been 
less than 60, and with 28 years of subsequent rule, his age 
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at death would have been less than 90, a figure quite with¬ 
in reason tSee bottom of Figure 6). 

\7. On the Identification of Manetho s Rhatoises 
with Userkaf and of Bikheris with Sahura 

The chronological structure thus far developed virtually 
demands that we recognize Manetho s Rhatoises, who fol¬ 
lows Menkaure in his list, as the same person as Userkaf. 
While there is not the faintest resemblance between the 
names, this is no evidence per se against the proposed iden¬ 
tification. since Egyptian kings commonly had a variety of 
names. The basis for the identification is to be found in the 
Theban king list. As previously noted, the first five of the 
kings in this list are clearly to be identified with kings of 
Dynasty I. 4 Since Dynasty I ruled from Thinis, not from 
Thebes, the list title suggests that kings of southern Egypt 
compose the list. It is to be expected that kings numbered 6 
and onward will then be kings of Dynasty II, also ruling 
from Thinis. 10 The correctness of this assumption will be 
more apparent with the subsequent discussion of the chro¬ 
nology of Dynasty II." At this point, it will only be noted 
that kings numbered 6 to 12 in this list are here identified 
as the kings of Dynasty II, and that Chnubos or Gneuros, 
the 12th in the list, is to be identified with Cheneres, the 
last king of Manetho’s Dynasty II, based upon the similari¬ 
ty of the names. 

Since Dynasties III and IV ruled from northern Egypt, it 
is not to be expected that the names of these kings will ap¬ 
pear in the list. But Elephantine is in southern Egypt, and 
we may expect that the names following the name Chnubos 
will pick up the list with the kings of Dynasty V. The 13th 
king has the name Ravosis who then should be identified 
with Userkaf. Biyres, the 14th name, is then that of Sahura. 
But these names are quite obviously but different ren¬ 
derings of the names Rhatoises and Bikheris, the two names 
following Menkaure in Manetho s Dynasty IV and occupy¬ 
ing the positions demanded by the developing chronology 
for the usurper kings, Userkaf and Sahura. 12 If this evidence 
falls short of absolute proof for the correctness of the devel¬ 
oping structure, still further confirmation may be seen in 
the subsequent names in the Sothis list for Dynasty V. The 
names in the Sothis list being identified with those of Man- 
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etho as indicated in Table VIII, the next two names 
(Chamois and Miamus) should then be alternate names for 
Userkaf and Sahura also. But Manetho’s name for Sahura in 
Dynasty V' is rendered Sefres, while the Sothis name coin¬ 
ciding in position with Bikheris, the alternate name of Sa¬ 
hura, is given as Akesephthres, the resemblance being too 
close to explain by mere coincidence. 

VII. Filling in the Details 

Referring to Table VIII and the chart of Figure 6, the 
figures may now be consistently interpreted to mean that 
the 28 years attributed to Userkheres (Userkaf) by Manetho 
as king of Dynasty V represent his total period of rule and 
is composed of: 

2 years at Memphis under the name Amasis 

12 years of sole rule at Elephantine under the name 

Chamois 

14 additional years at Elephantine with Miamus (Sahu¬ 
ra) as coregent 

The same 28 years at Memphis is then composed thus: 

2 years of usurped rule by Userkaf as Amasis 

13 years rule by Akesephthres (Sahura) 

9 years of rule by Anchoreus (Shepseskaf) 

4 years of rule by Ariymses (Thamfthis). 

The last 26 of this 28 years at Memphis was then thus com¬ 
posed: 

12 years of sole rule by Chaomis (Userkaf) 

14 additional years of rule with Sahura as his coregent, 

both evidently dying at about the same time. 

VIII. The Inscription of Ra-skhem-kha Related 
to the Altered Chronology 

Against the background of the proposed solution, the 
problem of the lifespan of Ra-skhem-kha finds a ready solu¬ 
tion. Ra-skhem-kha professes to have been attached to the 
kings from Khafra to Sahura inclusive. If the length of the 
period was the only consideration, this could have been 
reasonably encompassed by as short a period as 35 years, as 
can be calculated from Figure 6. The larger problem, how¬ 
ever, is related to the order in which the names of these 
kings are given in this inscription, i.e., Khafra, Menkaure, 
Shepseskaf, Userkaf, and Sahura. By the chronology of Fig- 
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uro 6. and from the king list of Manetho, the reigns of two 
additional kings separate Menkaure from Shepseskaf (Se- 
hereheresk resulting in the order: Khafra, Menkaure, User- 
kaf, Sahura. and Shepseskaf. 

The inscription of Ptah-shepses, 15 son-in-law of Shepses¬ 
kaf. on the other hand, suggests the same order as that in 
the inscription of Ra-skhem-kha. The latter inscription, 
standing alone, might be explained readily on the basis that 
Shepseskaf was in no sense a king at the time of his partici¬ 
pation in tutoring of his son-in-law. Or it is entirely possible 
that Ra-skhem-kha and Menkaure recognized Shepseskaf as 
his coregent at this earlier time but that Manetho did not. 
It is not improbable that there could have been a difference 
of opinion as to whether the coregent to a figure-head king 
merited recognition as a king. Manetho may have regarded 
Shepseskaf as meriting such recognition only after Sahura 
had left the area and moved to Elphantine. The order of 
the kings would thus depend on an individual opinion as to 
when Shepseskaf took on a ruling capacity. Was it prior to 
the usurpation, at the usurpation, or only after Sahura 
moved to Elephantine? 

IX. The Chronology of Dynasty V 

Further confirmation of the general correctness of the 
proposed solution to the problems of Dynasty IV may now 
be recognized by the continued application of the stated 
premise relative to the interpretation of the Sothis list. 13a 
Proposed identifications of Chamois and Miamus of the 
Sothis list with Userkaf and Sahura of the monuments and 
with Userkheres and Sefres of Manetho (Table VIII) have 
been previously introduced. ,;ib The 12 years credited to 
Chamois (Userkheres) by the Sothis author then represents 
the sole reign of this king at Elephantine and does not in¬ 
clude the 2 years credited to him in Dynasty IV under the 
name Amasis, nor does it include the 14 years credited to 
Miamus (Sahura, Sefres) as his coregent during this time 
(Fig. 7). 

The subsequent kings in the Sothis list should then be 
identified with subsequent kings of Manetho’s Dynasty V. 
The next two names in the Sothis list are those of Amesesis, 
credited with 65 years of reign, and Uses, credited with 50 
years (Table IX). Uses is obviously to be identified with 
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Onnos of Manetho and with Unas of the monuments, this 
being another example of the frequently observed inter¬ 
change of the sounds of “s’ and “n” in transliteration. N 
Since Unas was the last king of Dynasty V, it follows that 
the period of Dynasty V after the death of Chamois and 
Miamus was encompassed by the reigns of Uses and Ames- 
esis and amounts to 115 years. The other names in Man- 
etho’s list of Vth Dynasty kings must then find their places 
satisfactorily within the periods of the reigns of the four 
kings given in the Sothis list (see Table VIII). Amesesis pre¬ 
cedes Unas, and, by his long reign, must be either Tanch- 
eres or Rathures of Manetho (Table VIII). The latter identi¬ 
fication is here regarded as preferable. Since Rathures is 
credited with only 44 years by Manetho, and since he is 
preceded by Cheres with 20 years, we may assume that the 
Sothis list credits Rathures with all of the years of the reign 
of Cheres to make up the total to 65. Hence, the reign of 
Cheres does not enter into a chronology based on elapsed 
time. 

Nephercheres of Manetho is recognized as the alternate 
name of the third of the usurper triplets of the Westcar pa¬ 
pyrus inscription, 142 and since his name appears at the 
proper point in the chronology of Dynasty II (Fig. 8), it is 
not to be expected that the name would be included in the 
Sothis list which omits the names of the kings of Dynasty 
II. Since the usurpation of Dynasty II by Nephercheres 
probably coincided with the usurpation of Dynasty V bv 
Userkheres, and since this occurred in the 30th year of 
Menkaure, 14b it follows that the 20 or 25 years credited to 
Nephercheres was contemporary with the reigns of the 
other two of the triplet brothers. 

Since Menkaure of Dynasty IV continued to live for 33 
years after the usurpation, he outlived all three of the trip¬ 
lets by about 9 years. The name Menkheres occurs again in 
Manetho s Dynasty V (Table VIII) and is credited with 9 
years. Menkheres of Dynasty V is then the same person as 
Menkheres of Dvnastv IV, and hence these 9 vears are also 
accounted for otherwise. Siseres of Manetho s Dynasty V 
reigned 7 years. Since his name is between those of Cheres 
and Nephercheres, he belongs in this same period following 
the usurpation, and may be tentatively identified with Se- 
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bereheres (Shepseskaf) of Manetho, who is also credited 
with 7 years of reign. The only name remaining to be ac¬ 
counted for is that of Tancheres. This king is known from 
the monuments as Dadkara who has the alternate name of 
Assa. He is also known to have been a contemporary of 
Unas. Ui While it is not possible to define the beginning 
and ending of his reign, his period was certainly contempo¬ 
rary with those of Unas and Amesesis and should not be as¬ 
signed time separate from that of other kings. 

The total dynastic period to the end of Dynasty V may 
then be calculated as having been 479+ X years where X 
represents any minor discrepancy from the difference in 
time between the end of Dynasty I and the beginning of 
Dynasty IV. 15 

X. The Chronology of Dynasty II 

The line of kings of the Ilnd Dynasty should now find a 
satisfactory place in the interval approximated by the peri¬ 
ods of Dynasties IV and V as previously developed. Unfor¬ 
tunately, we do not have the advantage of the Sothis list for 
comparison, since it is not including kings or dynasties 
whose periods are encompassed by the periods of other 
kings or dynasties. The names in the list of Manetho for 
Dynasty II are not as securely identifiable as for Dynasties 
IV and V. While the figures for the reign lengths may well 
have had some basis in fact, the manner in which these 
were computed remains more obscure. It is nevertheless 
possible to attain a semblance of agreement with Manetho 
with a still further confirmation of the general structure de¬ 
veloped for Dynasties IV and V. Of significant value to this 
end is the Theban king list. 

The names of the first 14 kings in the Theban list are 
given in Table X including suggested identifications with 
Manetho s kings. The first 5 are recognized by scholars 
generally as the kings of Dynasty I with some omissions. ,fi 
Since the capital of Dynasty II continued to be at Thinis, it 
is to be expected that the kings following those of Dynasty 
I in this list will be those of Dynasty II. By similarity of 
names, Stoichos (No. 7) in the list is the same king as Man¬ 
etho s Kaiechos (Choos, Cechous), and if so, then Mon- 
cheiri (No. 6) is Boethos, first king of Dynasty II. Chnubos 
(Gneuros, No. 12) is then to be identified as Cheneres, last 
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TABLE IX 


The Sothis List Compared with Manetho for Dynasty V 


Manetho s Kings 

Kings of the Sothis List Through Africanus 


Chamois 

12 yrs. 

Usercheres 

28 yrs. 

Miamus 

14 yrs. 

Sephres 

13 yrs. 



Nephercheres 

20 yrs. 



Siseres 

7 yrs. 



Cheres 

20 yrs. 

Amesesis 

65 yrs. 

Rathures 

44 yrs. 



Mencheres 

9 yrs 



Tancheres 

44 yrs. 

Uses 

50 yrs. 

Onnus 

33 yrs. 


king of the dynasty, also on the basis of similarity of names. 
The kings between Stoichos and Chnubos should then be 
identified with the remaining kings of Manetho s Ilnd Dy¬ 
nasty kings as best can be done. The identifications of the 
kings of Dynasties IV and V will be of great assistance to 
this end. 

It is not to be expected that Nephercheres of Manetho s 
list will appear in the Theban list, since he is a usurper of 
Memphite origin. Comparision of the two lists indicates 
that Manetho still has an extra king which is not included 
in the Theban list. This would be the Chaires whom Neph¬ 
ercheres appointed as his coregent in Dynasty II and who 
was thus also not of Theban origin. 

Tentatively, we identify Gesormies with Binothris of Ma¬ 
netho, Mares with Tlas and Anoyphis with Sethenes. Sirius 
is then the same king as Sesochris and, as noted previously, 
Chnubos is the same as Cheneres. As also noted previous¬ 
ly, 17 the next two names are Ravosis and Bivres whom we 
have identified as the coregents of Usercheres in Dynasty 
IV following the usurpation, Rathothis and Bikheris by 
name. These then evidently had an origin in southern 
Egypt, since their names are Ravosis and Bivres whom we 
have identified as the coregents of Usercheres in Dynasty 
IV following the usurpation, Rathothis and Bikheris by 
name. These then evidently had ari 'origin in southern 
Egypt, since their names appear in the Theban list. 

A suggested chronology of the dynasty based on these 
identifications is provided in Figure 8. It is to be noted that 
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he accuracy of the details in this chronology are not critical 
o the calculation of elapsed time for the early Egyptian 
lynasties, since this period is determined from the chro- 
lologies of Dynasties I, IV, and V. However, a degree of 
confirmation of the general structure is provided by the 
dentity of elapsed time from the beginning of Dynasty II 
o the point of usurpation, as marked by the beginning of 
dynasty IV to the same point in Dynasty IV. The calcula- 
ions yield 100 and 101 years repectively. This in turn pro¬ 
vides evidence that Dynasty I ended essentially at the same 
ime as the end of Dynasty III and the beginning of Dynas- 
y IV. 

The reasoning leading to this suggested chronology is as 
ollows: Manetho gives Boethus a reign of 38 years; the 
rheban list gives him 79. This may be an error for 39, since 
i reign of 79 years would be very unlikely. However, if 
here were some factual basis for this longer reign, these 
extra years could be considered as belonging to the previous 
>eriod of deterioration in Dynasty I. Dynasty II is thus 
;iven a beginning with the first of the 38 years credited to 
loethos by Manetho. 

Manetho gives Kaiechos 39 years; the Theban list gives 
itoichos only six. This six years is taken as the sole reign of 
itoichos, the other 33 years having been as coregent to 
3oethos. Manetho gives Binothris 47 years of reign; the 
rheban list gives Gosormes 30 years. It is assumed that at 
he end of 30 years, Binothris took on Tlas as coregent who 
erved in this capacity 17 years, at the end of this time he 
>ecame first ruler with Sethenes as his coregent. The 26 
'ears credited to Mares (as the alternate name for Tlas) 
hus ends at the point of the usurpation. The period from 
he end of Dynasty I to the usurpation of Dynasty II was 
hus 100 years. Nephercheres, the usurper evidently permit- 
ed Sethenes to rule as figurehead. His total reign of 41 
'ears, credited to him by Manetho, thus extended past the 
leath of Nephercheres. On the death of Nephercheres Seso- 
chris ruled for 48 years, followed by Cheneres with 30 
'ears (or 22 years as given by the Theban list where the 
lame is given as Gneuros or Chnubos). While Manetho 
ends his Ilnd Dynasty with Cheneres, the Abydos list has 
in additional king Zazay. 19 The Turin list renders the name 
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TABLE X 

Kings of the Early Theban List with Suggested Identifications 
Theban King List Manetho’s King List 


Dynasty I 


Nlenes 

62 years 


Mena 60 or 62 years 

Athothes 

59 years 


Athothis 

57 years 

Athothes 11 

32 years 


Kenkenes 

31 years 




Uenephes 

23 years 




Usaphaidos 

20 years 

Miabaes 

19 years 


Miehidos 

26 years 

Pemphos 

18 years 


Semempses 

18 years 



Bieneches 
Dynasty 11 

26 years 


Moncheiri 

79 years 


Boethos 

38 years 

Stoichos 

6 years 


Kaiechos 

39 years 

Gosormies 

30 years 


Binothris 

47 years 

Mares 

26 years 


Tlas 

17 years 

Anoyphis 

20 years 


Sethenes 

41 years 


Chaires 

17 years 




Nephercheres 

25 years 

Sirius 

18 years 


Sesochris 

48 years 

Chnubos 

22 years 


Cheneres 

30 years 

(Gneuros) 



Dynasty V 


Ravosis 

13 years 

(Ratoises in D.IV) 

Userkheres 

28 years 

Bivres 

10 years 

(Bicheris In D.IV) 

Sefres 

13 years 


as Zazati and the Sakkarah list gives it as Beby. Evidence is 
now introduced to indicate that this Zazay or Beby was a 
contemporary of Unas of Dynasty V, the two dynasties end¬ 
ing at approximately at the same time and extended into 
the era of Dynasty XII by about one-half century. 

Xl. The Famine Synchronism in the Reigns 
of Unas and Zazay 

That the reign of Unas was marred by a severe famine is 
portrayed by the now famous famine inscription of this 
king. The inscription is a pictorial one and contains little by 
way of explanitory information. However, the protruding 
ribs of the victims cannot be, and has not been, misinter¬ 
preted. Egypt experienced a severe famine in the reign of 
Unas. But there was also a severe famine in the era of 
Zazay, or Beby, as the name is given in the Sakkarah list. 
The inscription was found in the tomb of Beby (Bebi, 
Beba), and the position of the tomb among the royal tombs 
indicates that this Bebi was certainly of the royal line. Yet 
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Figure 8. A Suggested Synthesis of the Chronology of Dynasty II 
Set Against the Background for Dynasties IV and V 


20 yrs. 


Boethos 38 


Momcheiri 79 


_Kaiechos 39 Stoichos 6 
Gosormies 30 Binothris 47 


Sirius Cheneres 


Mares 26 I Tlas 


Anoyphis 20 | Sethenes 41 


100 years in Dynasty II 


Sesochris 48 


141 years of 


Menkau re 29 or 63 


Nepherchares 25 


Chaires 17 


Unas 33 or 50 
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there is no indication whatever of any other king In this 
name, except the appearance of the name in the Sakkarah 
list, where lie is given a position between Dynasties II and 
III. The fallacy of placing this king in the era immediately 
preceding Dynasty III has been previously introduced, as 
well as the error in presuming that Dynasties II and III fol¬ 
lowed in sequence. 

In a preceding chapter.-" the famine inscription of Bebi 
was show n to meet the specifications for the famine of Jo¬ 
seph and hence should be identified with the famine in the 
reign of Sesostris I of Dynasty XII. If this inscription of 
Bebi belongs to the decadent phase of Dynasty II and is 
still to be identified with that in the reign of Seostris I, 
then we are forced to the conclusion that dynasties II and V 7 
extended past the beginning of Dynasty XII and into the 
era of Sesostris I. 

This attempt to alter the early chronology of Egypt thus 
stands or falls w ith the feasibility of tying the structure thus 
far developed to that of the XIIth Dynasty in a manner that 
is totally consistent. The resulting structure will be so far 
removed from anything previously suggested that the 
chances are exceedingly remote that these two structures 
shall fit together in a manner to yield a consistent pano¬ 
rama of the history of Egypt, except as the developed struc¬ 
ture is correct, at least in its larger aspects. The next chap¬ 
ter is devoted to a demonstration that this can be done with 
an exactness that does not allow for any significant devia¬ 
tion. Yet the demands are so specific that it cannot be ra¬ 
tionally concluded that the agreement is one of mere coin¬ 
cidence. 

But before this evidence is introduced, we must make 
good the earlier promise to point out the reasons why the 
Palermo Stone inscription cannot logically be taken as evi¬ 
dence for a sequence arrangement of Dynasties II and III. 

XII. A Critical Evaluation of the Significance 
of the Palermo Stone Inscription 

The document now known as the Palermo Stone Inscrip¬ 
tion is a fragment of an original that carries, on both sides, 
a series of annals of certain of the early Egyptian kings (See 
Plate III). The top row' of the entries includes the names of 
kings assumed to be those who ruled in Egypt prior to the 
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unification under Mena, though the names remain uncon¬ 
firmed by any other source. 20a The only other names that 
appear on the extant fragment are those of Neteren (identi¬ 
fied as Baneteren of the Abydos list and as Binothris of Man- 
etho), 3rd king of Dynasty II, Sneferu (last king of Dynas¬ 
ty III), Shepseskaf of Dynasty IV, and Userkaf of Dynasty 
V. 

The inscription is currently taken as proof that at the 
time of its creation, the author had at his disposal not only 
the names of all the kings from the very beginnings of 
Egyptian history, but also a record of a significant event 
within each year of each king’s reign. If one takes the num¬ 
ber of years for this interim from the summation of Man- 
etho’s figures for the kings ruling during this period, the 
original inscription would of necessity have carried over 
1500 entries, of which little more than 100 remain on the 
two sides of the fragment. Since the names Neteren, Snef¬ 
eru, Shepseskaf, and Userkaf belonged to successive dynas¬ 
ties (II, III, IV, and V), it has been further claimed that the 
inscription provides proof that these dynasties ruled in nu¬ 
merical sequence. 

The chronology of the early Egyptian dynasties, as devel¬ 
oped in this volume, stands or falls with the validity or non- 
validity of the premise that these early dynasties did not 
rule in sequence , and that Dynasty III had its origin about 
one century after the unification under Mena and ended es¬ 
sentially coincident with the end of Dynasty I. In support 
of this altered chronology, a mass of evidence has been pre¬ 
sented which has provided solutions to a significant number 
of difficulties that are inherent with the acceptance of the 
concept of a dynastic sequence. The questions before us 
then have to do with the validity of the claims that are 
made relative to the interpretation of this document and 
the conclusions that have been drawn from the document 
on the bases of these starting premises. Are these premises 
so axiomatic that they take precedence over the array of 
contradictory and inconsistent data that result from this in¬ 
terpretation? 

Every other extant document containing lists of Egyptian 
kings must be, of necessity, interpreted in a qualified man¬ 
ner from that which appears on first examination. Is the 
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Palermo Stone inscription an exception to this general ob¬ 
servation? Of the extant lists, that of Manetho appears to 
provide the most convincing evidence of such a sequence 
arrangement, yet today every scholar worthy of the name 
must recognize that this premise does not hold without ex¬ 
ception. No one presumes that Dynasty XV followed Dy¬ 
nasty XIV, and a degree of overlapping of dynasties is ap¬ 
parent in several areas of Egypt’s history. 

Actually, of the four names that appear on the fragment, 
the sequence of the last three (Sneferu, Shepseskaf, and Us- 
erkaf) is retained by the proposed revision. By this revision, 
Sneferu, last king of Dynasty III, shortly precedes Neteren, 
if this king is correctly identified as Binothris of Manetho, 
and the identification is not here questioned. However, the 
name Neteren on the inscription is the only example of the 
name being inscribed between the rows of annals, suggest¬ 
ing that this name was later inserted by some one who be¬ 
lieved, rightly or in error, that the annals were those of this 
king. Another possibility is that the names in line 1 are not 
those of the pre-dynastic kings, but are rather alternate 
names for kings in the dark period at the end of Dynasty 1. 
In such a case, all the names on this fragment belong to a 
relatively brief period, not of significantly longer duration 
than a century. There is no ultimate proof, nor supporting 
evidence, that the original of this inscription contained 
yearly annals of every king beginning with the predynastic 
period into the era of Dynasty V 

There are numerous questions relative to the origin and 
previous history of this inscription for which answers are 
needed before any final interpretation is possible. Who was 
the author of the inscription? What was his purpose in 
making the inscription? What limitations were of necessity 
imposed in its production? Can we be sure that the author 
had written documents before him as authentic source ma¬ 
terials? What was the size and shape of the original, com¬ 
plete inscription? Why are the annals generally confined to 
a narrow space while on the reverse side in row 2, the en¬ 
tire space across the fragment deals with an incident of no 
greater significance than taking the census of the sheep? 
Was the approach purely a religious one? The incidents re¬ 
corded appear in the main to have little significance other 
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than religious. II the intent was to provide an annul tor 
cavil king and for each year of his reign, then what was the 
procedure when reigns overlapped? II the period ol these 
d \ nasties must lie heavily reduced, then certainly a signifi¬ 
cant degree of overlapping and parallelism ot reigns must 
have occurred. Of the other extant king lists of Egypt, is 
there even one that can be taken as a precedent for pre¬ 
suming that, standing alone, it provides a basis lor arriving 
at a final chronology? In the absence of such, w hat basis re¬ 
mains for the assertion that this small tragment provides 
final proof that the early dynasties ruled in sequence, or 
that at the time of its creation a complete set ot annals for 
even king up to that time was available to the inscriber? 

The known history of this inscription does not help us in 
arriving at satisfactory answers to these many questions. 
The fragment was discovered lying neglected in the corner 
of a courtyard in Palermo, Italy. There is not a semblance of 
a clue as to who brought it there or from whence he ob¬ 
tained it. The fragment is about 17 inches high and 9 inch¬ 
es broad and is now in the museum at Palermo. The signifi¬ 
cance of the inscription has been a matter of debate since 
its discovery. Attempts to deduce the size and shape of the 
original continue to be matters of disagreement and specu¬ 
lation. The number of possible solutions may well be in the 
thousands, with the chances remote that any given solution 
is correct. MacNaughton concluded that the inscription is 
not susceptible to a solution, except as such is based on the 
astronomical evidence in the annals. By astronomical evi¬ 
dence, he is referring to the frequent reference to certain 
feasts. Assuming that the intervals between the feasts repre¬ 
sented the periods of the planetary cycles, a date for Mena 
was deduced as c. 5715 B.C. 21 That the inscription does not 
contain astronomical evidence permitting this assignment 
for the date of Mena is now apparent in the necessary 
movement of this date down in the late 4th millennium or 
early 3rd. 

The writer does not claim to be able to provide answers 
to these many questions. He only insists that any interpre¬ 
tation of this document on the basis of available informa¬ 
tion is highly speculative. Evaluation of any specific inter¬ 
pretation should be made on the basis of the consistency of 
the chronological structure to which it leads. 
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Notes and References 

(1) P-HE, Vol. I, p. 72. (2) Ibid . p 34 (3) Ibid , p. 69. (4) Chap XL Sect. Ill, par 3 (5) 
This Chap. Sect. IX. (6) See Table X. (7) P-HE, Vol. I. pp. 55, 56 (8) Chap. XI, Sect. VII and 
VIII (9) Chap XL Sect. Ill; this Chap.. Table X (10) See Table X. (II) Sect. X (12) Table 
VIII (13) P-HE. Vol. I. pp. 64. 65. (13a) Chap. XL Sect. ML (13b) Sects. II. III. (14) Chap. 
X, Sect XII; Chap. XL Sect. IX. (I4a) P-HE, Vol. L p. 68. (14b) Sect. V. (14c) P-HE, Vol I, 
p.85. (15) The figure of 479 years from the unification under Mena to the end of Dynasty V 
recognizes the 62 years credited to Mena as including 27 years of rule in divided Egypt prior 
to the unification, that Dynasties I and III ended at approximately the same time, and that 
Dynasty IV of Manetho extended into the era of Dynasty V to a point 9 years after the death 
of the last of the triplet usurpers. The period is made up of 238 years for Dynasty I, 135 years 
for Dynast\ IV to the end of the reign of Mencheres, and 106 years additional for Dynasty V. 
If it is further recognized that the 33 years credited to Unas by Manetho reaches only to the 
point of the Famine of Joseph; the period from the unification to the famine was 462 years. 
Since the Exodus occurred 215 years after the beginning of the famine, the period from the 
unification to the Exodus was 677 years, yielding a date for the unification 2122 B.C. This fig¬ 
ure becomes of importance in a later connection (Vol. 11, Chaps. IX and X. (16) Cf names in 
Table 1 X with thosp of Manethos Dynasty I of Table VII. (17) Sect. VI and Table X. (18) 
Chap XL Sect. XL (19) See Table VII. (20) Chap. X. Sect. II. par. 8. (20a) P-HE, Vol. I, p. 
13. (21)M-SEC. p. 49. 




CHAPTER XIII 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE XIITH DYNASTY 


Following the name Uses (Unas) in the Sothis list, is the 
line of Ramessides (Table IV) who are in turn followed by 
Koneharis. the king previously identified as the pharaoh of 
the Exodus. 1 On the basis that it was possible to show ex¬ 
cellent synchronism between the Scriptures for the era from 
Joseph to the Exodus and the kings of the Xllth Dynasty, 
these Ramessides were identified as the kings of Dynasty 
XII. thus meeting the obvious specification of Exodus 1:11 
to the effect that the pharaoh of the Oppression had the 
name Rameses. Since Uses of the Sothis list is followed by 
this line of Ramessides. it follows that the Xllth Dynasty 
followed Dynasty V and must then have been parallel to 
Dynasty VI which also followed Dynasty V. Before it is pos¬ 
sible to elucidate clearly the time relationships involved, it 
will be necessary to digress briefly and consider the tradi¬ 
tional views on the chronology of this dynasty. A chronolo¬ 
gical chart showing the time relationships between the 
kings of this dynasty, based on a reconsideration of the 
available data, is provided in Figure 9. The discrepancies 
between the figures on this chart and the popular assign¬ 
ments of reign lengths to the kings are explained in the dis¬ 
cussions that follow. 

I. The Traditional Chronology of the 
Xllth Dynasty 

One meets statements to the effect that the chronology of 
the Xllth Dynasty is known with a greater degree of preci¬ 
sion than for any of the other dynasties.- Such statements 
are not to be taken as meaning that the details of the chro¬ 
nology have all been clarified with no questions remaining 
to be answered. There is no single source of information 
that provides the details for the chronology of this era. Such 
a structure must be synthesized from the figures from sev¬ 
eral sources, some of which are in disagreement and some 
missing or unreadable in critical areas. The monuments 
provide us with only the dates of the latest inscription in 
the reigns of the various kings and thus provide only the 
minimal period of reign, the point where the king started 
counting his reign often being left to conjecture. The Turin 
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Papyrus is damaged somewhat at this point so that certain 
crucial figures are either missing or unreadable. The docu¬ 
ment does, however, provide a figure of 213 and a fraction 
years for the total dynastic period. This figure is generally 
accepted as representing true elapsed time and is so used in 
setting up the gross chronology of Egypt, the chronology 
within the dynasty being adjusted as best can be done to 
meet this figure. 

Manetho s total for the dynasty is 245 years, a figure that 
evidently was obtained by summation of the periods for the 
individual reigns irrespective of coregencies. If we have 
been correct in the premise adopted for the interpretation 
of the early Sothis list, 2a we may expect that this source 
may also prove of critical importance in establishing the in¬ 
ternal chronology for the dynasty. By the same token, if the 
Sothis figures do provide the clarification for this chronolo¬ 
gy, the premise proposed for the interpretation of this list 
takes on a significance approximating fact. 

Petrie has provided us with a summary of the available 
data for this dynasty 1 which stands as the starting point for 
attempts on the part of others to fill in the missing details 
as best can be conjectured. Authorities, however, have not 
been in agreement as to the manner in which this is to be 
done. The summary of Petrie is reproduced in Table XII. 
These data will serve also as the starting point for the pres¬ 
ent attempt to clarify the remaining obscure figures. Short 
dashes in Table XI indicate figures that are missing or un¬ 
readable in the source named. Figures in parentheses indi¬ 
cate presumed missing figures for which the enclosed fig¬ 
ures represent attempts to deduce the original figures. The 
italicized figures of Table XII represent points of dis¬ 
agreement between Petrie and Breasted in attempts to fill 
in the missing figures to make up the total of 213 years as 
given in the Turin Papyris. 

There would seem to be no large question as to the iden¬ 
tifications of the kings of this dynasty in the various 
sources, though the names differ from one source to anoth¬ 
er. The principal difficulties of chronological import have 
their origin in the missing or unreadable figures of Man- 
etho’s list and the Turin list, and in the harmonizing of 
both sources with the monuments which give only the year 
in the reign for the latest known inscription. 
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//. Am Alternate Interpretation of 
the Data of Dynasty XII 

According to the premise adopted for the interpretation 
of the Sothis list.* a premise which has served for the solu¬ 
tion of numerous problems in the chronologies of the earlier 
dvnasties. the Sothis list is not crediting the same regnal 
Years to more than a single king, either in the same or in a 
parallel dynasty. It is thus to be expected that the list will 
not include the kings of Dynasty VI, or of XIII at least for 
the duration of Dynast) XII. If this premise has been cor¬ 
rect. we may expect that its continued application will con¬ 
tinue to provide further solutions to obscurities in Dynasty 
XII If we have been in error, it may be expected that we 
shall be quickly led into confusion. 

On the basis of the identification of the famine of the in¬ 
scriptions of Unas and of Bebi with the famine of Joseph, 4a 
it follows that Dynasty V and the decadent phase of Dynas¬ 
ty II reached into the era of Dynasty XII by about one-half 
century . ih The basis for the conclusion that Dynasty XII 
followed Dynasty V was found in the appearance of the line 
of Ramesside kings of the Sothis list following the name 
Unas, last king of Dynasty V. It is thus not to be expected 
that the Sothis list will include the name of either Amen- 
emhet I or Sesostris I, whose combined reigns amount to 
little over half a century, and which were then contempo¬ 
rary with the late kings of Dynasty V already included in 
the Sothis list. The first of the Ramessides of the Sothis list 
should then be identified with the third king of Dynasty 
XII, namely, Amenemhet II. It is thus entirely possible that 
the name Rameses had its origin at least as early as Sesos¬ 
tris I and possibly with Amenemhet I, thus providing a 
basis for the statement in Gen. 47:11 indicating that the 
land of Goshen was called the land of Rameses and that the 
ruling king had this name at that time. 

If we now place in parallel columns the data for the 
kings of Dynasty XII as found on the monuments, in Man- 
etho s list, in the Turin list, and in the Sothis list, we arrive 
at the data comparison shown in Table XIII. Since the 
monuments, in some cases, indicate the length of the peri¬ 
od of coregencv, this table is designed to show the break¬ 
down of the total reigns as given by Manetho into figures 
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representing sole reigns and coregencies. Brackets are used 
to show the harmony between the figures in the various 
sources. Figures in parentheses represent coregencies indi¬ 
cated by the monuments but not stated quantitatively. Un¬ 
derlined figures represent points of previous obscurity that 
are now clarified by recognition of the figures in the Sothis 
list. The figures followed by “insert” are figures not given 
in the source but which have been inserted only for the 
purpose of showing the resulting harmony produced by rec¬ 
ognition of the Sothic figures. 

It will be noted that the Sothis list includes the name of 
one king, Usimare, not included by Manetho and not men¬ 
tioned in any other source. As will appear with the devel¬ 
oping discussion, Usimare was a prince who served as core¬ 
gent son of Sesostris II but who died before his father, thus 
never becoming a primary ruler. It is this unusual situation, 
not previously recognized, that stands as the critical factor 
in the clarification of the chronology of the dynasty. 

Examination of the data of Table XIII suggests at first 
glance that there is no semblance of agreement between 
the figures in the Sothis list and those of the other sources. 
This is to be expected as far as the figures of Manetho and 
the monuments are concerned, since the Sothis list figures 
are based on a different concept of computing reigns. It 
would seem, however, that there should be some sort of 
agreement with the Turin list, since this source also evi¬ 
dently represents true elapsed time as does the Sothis list. 


TABLE XI 

Source Variations on Xllth Dynasty Chronology 


Manethos 

Monumental 

Monument 

Lengths of reigns 


Names 

List Names 

Names 

Manetho 

Turin Monuments 

A men erne 

S-Hetep-abra 

Amenemhet I 

16 

(1)9 

20 

Coregency 

with Sesostris 1 




10 

Sesonkhosis 

Kheper-ka-ra 

Sesostris 1 

46 

45 

32 

Coregency 

with Amenemhet II 




2 + 

Amenemes 

Nub-kau-ra 

Amenemhet II 

38 

— 

30 

Coregencv 

with Sesostris II 




3 + 

Sesostris 

Kha-kheperOra 

Sesostris II 

48 

(2or3) 9 

10 

Lakheres 

Kha-kau-ra 

Sesostris III 

(3)8 

3(8) 

26 

Ammeres 

Maa-kheru-ra 

Amenemhet III 

(4)8 

4(4or8) 

44 

Am men ernes 

Maat-en-ra 

Amenemhet IV 

8 

9v 3m 27d 

6 

Skemiofris 

Sebek-nefru-ra 

Sebeknefru-ra 

4 

3v 10m 14d 

— 

Total for the dvnastv 


246 

213+ 
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TABLE XII 

Interpretations of Data for Dynasty XII by Petrie and Breasted” 


Kinti 

Amenemhet I 
Sesostris l 
Amenemhet II 
Sesostris II 
Sesostris III 
Amenemhet III 
Amenemhet IV 
Sebeknefrure 

Total elapsed time 
for the dynasty 0 * 


Reign Length Assigned 
by Petrie 0 

20 years 
42 years 
32 years 
29 years 
38 years 
44 years 
9 years 
4 years 

218 years 


Reign Length Assigned 
by Breasted 0 

20 years 
42 years 
32 years 
19 years 
38 years 
48 years 
9 years 
4 years 

212 years 


‘Based on years of reign to the coreeenc\ of the next ruler 
‘‘Compared to 213+ years as given by the Turin Papyrus. 


If, however, we tentatively assume that Manetho’s figure 
for the reign of Sesostris II (48 years) includes the reigns of 
both Ramesomenes (Sesostris II) and Usimare of the Sothis 
list, who never became primary ruler, and assume that 
Amenemhet IV was not recognized in the Sothis list, with 
the time credited to subsequent rulers, then a semblance of 
harmony is restored. The figures for the individual reigns 
will now be discussed in turn. 

III. Amenemhet I 

Since Manetho is obviously giving total reigns for the 
kings, we should conclude that the 16 years allotted to 
Amenemhet I represents his total reign and not his sole 
reign as assumed by Breasted and Petrie (Table XII). Since 
the coregency with the son is known to have been 10 years, 
his sole reign is then 6 years, which figure is to be com¬ 
pared to the 9 years of the Turin list. The assumption of 
Petrie and Breasted in raising this figure to 19 or 20 years 
of sole reign to correspond with the monuments is unwar¬ 
ranted, and when the other figures for the dynasty are clar¬ 
ified, neither is there any demand for this extra time to 
make up the 213 years of the Turin list. It may be supposed 
that there was some obscurity relative to the point of the 
beginning of the reign of Amenemhet I to allow opinions of 
either 6 or 9 years of sole reign. Since the Turin figure rep¬ 
resents elapsed time within the 213 year period, and since 
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TABLE XIII 

Comparison of Previously Available Data on Dynasty XII 
with Data from the Sothis List 

Total Minimal Turin 

Monument Sothis Reigns Reigns Papyrus Sothis 

Name Equivalent (Manetho) (Monuments) Figures Data 


Amenemhet I 


16 

Coregency 



Sesostris I 


46 < 

Coregency 



Amenemhet II 

Rameses 

38#- 

Coregency 



Sesostris II 

Ramesomenes 

48 <■ 

Coregency 

Usimare 

-- 

Coregency 




Sesostris III Ramessesos (3)8 

Coregency 

Amenemhet III Ramessemeno (4)8 

Amenemhet IV _ 8 

Sebeknefrure Ramese Iugasz 4 

Total for Dynasty 246 

Total as given 245 


20 9 insert (9) 

10 “ 

32 {—)45<—}insert(45+) 

(3) 

29+^^ (29+) _^29(+) 

?5+jj 

10 J (4)9 + -* p5 

31) - 31 

(2) insert-(2) 


-> 10 J (4)9 

insert(31) 
insert (2) 

-+ 25+ <—^(2)3 

(ID 

43+ f(4_)8 

6 +. 9 


|_39( + ) 
213 


213+ 


213+ 
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the figure tor Sesostris l in tlu* Turin list agrees with Man¬ 
etho s figure and that of the monuments tor total reign, the 
Turin figure 9 is eorreet as it stands and does not require or 
permit the insertion ot the figure 1 to make it read 19. We 
have no controversy with the monuments in attributing 20 
years to Amenemhet l. It is only contended that of the 
213-year total as calculated by the Turin list, Amenemhet I 
should be eredited with only 9 years. The figure 9 is thus 
inserted in parentheses in the Sothis column of Table XI11 
only to show the correct summation for the dynasty when 
the remaining figures are clarified. 

/V. Sesostris l 

Manetho credits Sesostris I with 46 years of reign, which 
figure is in agreement with the monuments when coregen¬ 
cies with father and son are included, and in agreement 
with the Turin list which is then crediting to this king the 
coregencies with both father and son, neither coregency 
having been credited otherwise. Since the figure in the 
Turin list is 46 as compared to 45 by Manetho and the 
monuments, we assume that the more exact figure was 45 
and a fraction years, and insert this figure also into the col¬ 
umn for the Sothis list, again solely for the purpose of later 
calculation for the period of the dynasty. 

V. Amenemhet II 

Manetho s 38 years for Amenemhet II could be expected 
to include the coregencies with father and son, since his 
figures generally provide total reigns. This suggests a core¬ 
gency of 5 and a fraction years as coregencv. Breasted al¬ 
lows only 3 years for this coregency but Petrie recognized 
that this figure was minimal and gives it as “three or 
more.Hence, the allowance of 5 and a fraction years to 
bring the monuments into agreement with Manetho calls 
for no unwarranted suppositions, and still leaves the Sothis 
list in exact agreement with the sole reign of Amenemhet 
II, i.e., 29+ years calculated by subtracting the 8+ years of 
coregencv with father and son from the 38 vears total of 
M anetho. The 29 years of the Sothis list (king No. 18 of 
Table IV; is refined to 29 + in the Sothis column of Table 
XIII. 
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Manotho record. It is highly improbable that Sesostris II 
reigned 35 vears as sole ruler after his latest inscription. It 
was evidently this unlikely situation that led both Petrie 
and Breasted to disregard Manetho's figure and to hypoth¬ 
esize figures of 29 and 19 years respectively. Secondly, this 
arrangement ameliorates a longstanding difficulty of major 
proportions in the traditional chronology of this dynasty. 
The long reigns attributed to the sequence of kings starting 
with Sesostris 1 must presume improbably long ages to the 
later kings or else that the coregent in several cases was not 
the eldest son.’ The latter assumption is not impossible but 
was contrary to custom. If Sesostris III was a grandson of a 
brother of Sesostris II. an additional generation not pre¬ 
viously recognized is provided, thus eliminating this diffi¬ 
cult). Thirdly, by the altered chronology, Sesostris III was 
the king who introduced the period of Israelite oppression 
and who reduced the Israelites to the level of slaves. Ac¬ 
cording to Scripture, this king is stated to be a king who 
“knew not Joseph. Josephus indicates that at this time 
there was a break in the royal line. s And finally, it appears 
that the death of the older son and heir apparent before the 
death of the father was not unique to the reign of Sesostris 
II. The d iscoverv of the mummy of a prince (Ewibre) who 
did not become king, in the tomb of Amenemhet III, evi¬ 
dently represents another example. 5 ' 

Sesostris III, in line with custom, would count his reign 
as beginning about 2 vears before the death of Sesostris II. 
On this basis, his latest monument, in his 26th year, may be 
regarded as in agreement with the Sothis list which allows 
this king 23 years (Table IV), presumably not crediting him 
with the two-year period of coregency following the death 
of Usimare. The missing figure 3 of the Turin list should 
then be regarded as having read 23 and not 38 as assumed 
by both Petrie and Breasted. 

If the total for the dynasty as calculated by Manetho (245 
years) from his own figures is to be retained, the figure 8 
for Sesostris III and for Amenemhet III must have original¬ 
ly represented figures in the high thirties and high forties. 
The simplest way to meet this obvious discrepancy is to 
presume that a missing figure has been lost before each 8, 
and that these figures originally read 38 and 48, though not 
necessarily in this order. Both Petrie and Breasted consid- 
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V/. Sesostris II and Sesostris III 

The striking discrepancy between the latest monumental 
inscription of Sesostris II (10th year) and the total figure as 
given by Manetho (48 years) indicates that there was some¬ 
thing unusual in the situation at this point. Both Petrie and 
Breasted regarded the figure of Manetho as erroneous and 
disregard it, hypothesizing figures of 29 or 19 years respec¬ 
tively from coregency to coregency. 6 With this digression 
from the inscriptional evidence, we must disagree. The con¬ 
tinued interpretation of the Sothis list previously adopted 
provides a most reasonable solution to the problem without 
compromising the inscriptional evidence. The Sothis list 
gives Sesostris II (Ramessameno of Table IV) 15 years. This 
figure is in exact agreement with the monuments calculated 
from the year of the latest dated inscription plus the 5-year 
coregency not credited to Amenemhet II. As noted pre¬ 
viously, the Sothis list credits 31 years to Usimare who was 
evidently the son and coregent of Sesostris II. The period 
then to be assigned to Sesostris II until the death of Usi¬ 
mare is 46 years. Manetho credits Sesostris II with 48 years. 
Usimare, then, died two years before his father and never 
became a primary ruler, thus explaining the absence of this 
name in the other lists. Under this situation, it would be ex¬ 
pected that Sesostris II would appoint a substitute coregent. 
But as will appear from the subsequent discussion, Sesostris 
II had no other living sons at this time, and Usimare had 
no sons. Hence the newly appointed coregent was evidently 
the grandson of a brother of Sesostris II. This grandson 
served out the two remaining years to the death of Sesostris 
II, and then acceded to the throne as Sesostris III. A core¬ 
gency generally is recognized between Sesostris II and 
Sesostris III, but no figure for the length of the coregency 
is otherwise known. The figure 2 is then inserted into the 
Sothis list column and into the column for the monuments 
(Table XIII). 

The assumption of the existence of this extra king who is 
not recognized by the monuments may seem unwarranted. 
The concept is provided support from four directions. The 
first is the provision of a reasonable solution to the wide 
discrepancy between Manetho and the monuments on the 
reign length of Sesostris II without assuming error in the 
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ered the figure for Sesostris II should be 38. With this con¬ 
clusion, the writer concurs. However, it is necessary to as¬ 
sume an as yet unrecognized coregency between Sesostris 
III and Amenemhet III to bring the 25 of the latest inscrip¬ 
tion of Sesostris III into line with the 38 of Manetho. The 
length of this coregency is not vital to the revised chronolo¬ 
gy and is assumed only to yield harmony between Manetho 
and the monuments, since it is unlikely that this king would 
rule as sole ruler 11 years after his latest inscription. 

VII. From Amenemhet III to the End of the Dynasty 

If the 8 of Manetho for Sesostris III properly represents 
an original 38, there is no basis for avoiding the conclusion 
that the 8 for Amenemhet III was originally 48. This inter¬ 
pretation is necessary to bring Manetho s total to the 245 
years which he assigns to the dynasty. Breasted so interpret¬ 
ed this figure. Petrie was compelled to disregard this logical 
conclusion and adopt the reign length of 44 years based on 
the date for the latest known monument, his figures other¬ 
wise already necessitating a total figure in excess of 213. 
We follow the more logical conclusion of Breasted and rec¬ 
ognize the period for Amenemhet III as 48 years total. The 
Turin document gives a figure 4, and we may assume a 
missing 8 to agree with Manetho. 

The Sothis list provides a figure 19 for Amenemhet III, a 
figure that seems to be at irreconcilable variance with Man¬ 
etho and the monuments. However, it is to be noted that 
the sum of the remaining reigns by the Sothis list are in 
satisfactory agreement with the sum for the same period by 
the Turin papyrus, and even more exactly so if we regard 
the 19 and 39 year reigns as 19 and a fraction and 39 and a 
fraction respectively. The suggestion is that one king has 
not been recognized by the Sothis list, and the actual time 
has been redistributed between Amenemhet III and Sebek- 
nefrure. The basis for this redistribution is not now appar¬ 
ent. It may mean nothing more than that the frustrated Se- 
beknefrure simply claimed this amount of reign and the 
claim was recognized in the Sothis list. The possibility also 
remains that Sebeknefrure, as an oldest daughter, was ap¬ 
pointed as coregent in the 19th year of Amenemhet III in 
the absence of any sons, or perhaps in the absence of any 
son of sufficient age to be recognized as the heir ap- 
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parent '■ At the time of the death of Amenemhet III, it may 
ha\e been that the throne was usurped by such a son who 
had matured in the meantime (or possibly by a grandson as 
assumed by Petrie),"’ and that Sebeknefrure had to wait 
until the death of this usurper before she became full ruler. 
Bv this time she was an old lady, as indicated by calcula¬ 
tion and by her brief reign of less than four years. 

Still another explanation may be considered. It was 
pointed out in a previous chapter" that this Sebeknefrure 
was probably the foster-mother of Moses, who placed faith 
in the adopted Hebrew child found in the bulrushes, and 
raised him as her own son, only to have him flee Egypt 
after killing the Egyptian on behalf of the Hebrew slaves. 
Sebeknefrure evidently married Chenephres, a prince of 
Dynasty XIII, since, by an extant legend, Chenephres was 
the foster-father of Moses. 12 Can it be possible that Amen¬ 
emhet IV was Moses, who had been groomed as coregent 
for 9 years prior to his flight? 

Reference to the chronological chart of Figure 9 shows 
that the end of the reign of Amenemhet IV coincides 
remarkably close to the point of Moses flight from Egypt. 
Of further interest is the fact that, of the kings of Dynasty 
XII, the tombs of all have been discovered except for that 
of Amenemhet IV'. 12a While these concepts represent specu¬ 
lation, such a situation would certainly give an emphatic 
meaning to the words of Paul who wrote: 15 

By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh s daughter; choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. . . . 

VIII. From the End of Dynasty XII to the Exodus 

Since the Xllth Dynasty, by the Turin list, had a dura¬ 
tion of 213 years, and since, by the inscription of Ameni, 14 
the famine must have occurred within the last 27 years of 
the reign of Sesostris I, 15 and since the period from the be¬ 
ginning of the famine to the Exodus was 217 years, 16 it fol¬ 
lows that Dynasty XII came to its end about 30 years be¬ 
fore the Exodus. Since Dynasty XIII was contemporaneous 
with the Xllth, and since Koncharis of the Exodus belongs 
to the XHIth, it can only be concluded that the rule passed 
to some prominent member of the XHIth Dynasty princes 
at the end of Dynasty XII. The interpretation of the Sothis 
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list as given previously 17 leaves one king between the end of 
Dynasty XII and Koncharis. This king had the name Ram- 
esse (Table IV) and is said to have been the son of 
Uaphres. 1 * The reigns of this king and of Koncharis thus 
make up the period between the end of Dynasty XII and 
the Exodus. The reigns attributed to these kings are 29 and 
5 years respectively. Hence, we conclude that the Exodus 
occurred 34 years after the end of Dynasty XII. 19 

The insertion of the statement in the Sothis list that this 
Ramesse was the son of Uaphres provides a basis for pre¬ 
suming that he was not of the line of the previously ruling 
king. Otherwise, it would not have been necessary to state 
his parentage. The appearance of the name Uaphres in the 
Turin list of Dynasty XIII in this general position stands to 
confirm the conclusion and correctness of the proposed 
structure, 30 which calls for a change of family at this point. 
A name does appear in this general position in the Turin 
list of Dynasty XIII which Brugsch has transcribed as Uaha- 
bra Aaah, a name readily recognized as the original Egyp¬ 
tian name from which Uaphres was obtained. Brugsch 
places the name second after Kha-ankh-ra (Table VI); Pe¬ 
trie places him fourth following Ka-ankh-ra. 31 The slight 
discrepancy from the expected position might be explained 
on the basis that this Uah-ab-ra was a son or grandson of 
Uaphres of the Sothis list. However, more probable is the 
concept that the Turin list does not represent a consecutive 
line of princes, since a number of these may have served 
contemporaneously. In such a case, the actual order is not 
one of great significance — it is only the general position in 
the list. 

Based on these developments, the chronology of Dynasty 
XIII and its relation to the Exodus and to the previously 
developed chronology for Dynasties I to V is shown dia- 
gramaticallv in Figure 9. The agreement of the Sothis fig¬ 
ures for elapsed time with the Turin Figure of 213 years is 
seen by the summation of the figures in the Sothis Column 
of Table XIII. Examination of the diagram of Figure 9 
shows that the famine inscription of Ameni fits into the 
structure without a flaw. By Scriptural chronology, the fam¬ 
ine began 217 years before the Exodus. The date based on 
an Exodus date 1445 B.C. is 1662 B.C. It lasted until 1655 
B.C. Allowing 34 years between the Exodus and the end of 



Figure 9. Comparison of Old Testament and Egyptian Chronologies for the Era of Dynasty XII 
1720 B.C. 1640 1600 1560 1520 1480 1440 



Diagram showing the time relationships between the Egyptian kings of the Xllth Dynasty and Old 
Testament chronology for the period from Joseph to the Exodus. See Figure 3 for previously intro¬ 
duced synchronisms between Scriptural incidents and Dynasties XII and XIII. 
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Dynasty XII, the death of Ameni in the 43rd year of Sesos- 
tris I falls in the year 1640 B.C. Ameni served 25 years. 
Hence his service began in 1665 B.C. This was about three 
years before the famine began. These calculations leave 
room for a minor error due to the uncertainty in the matter 
of handling fractional years. 

The significant but not previously recognized assump¬ 
tions necessary for thus correlating the Sothis list data with 
the data from other sources are: (1) Amenemhet I should 
be credited with only 9 years of sole reign of the 213 total 
as given by the Turin’Papyrus; (2) the wide discrepancy be¬ 
tween Manetho and the monuments for the reign of Sesos- 
tris II should be accounted for by the presenc of a ruler 
(Usimare of the Sothis list) who became coregent to Sesos- 
tris II in his 15th or 16th year, yet died two years before his 
father, the substitute coregent and heir apparent being of 
another family, possibly the grand-son of a brother of Sesos- 
tris II, and (3) Amenemhet IV, for reasons which can only 
be spectulative at this time, is not recognized in the Sothis 
list, the time of the last three kings having been distributed 
between Amenemhet III and Sebeknefrure. 

The geography of the proposed chronological revision re¬ 
mains consistent throughout. Dynasty VI, according to 
Manetho, had its origin at Memphis, though it is evident that 
the activities of the Vlth Dynasty kings were, for the most 
part, much farther to the south." Dynasty XII is stated to 
have had its origin at Thebes,- 3 but the monuments indicate 
that early in the dynasty the capital was moved to Ith- 
towe, 23 a few miles south of the Delta region. This location 
is not far from the area included in the land of Goshen 
where the Israelites first settled, and it may be presumed 
that long before the Exodus, they had multiplied to the 
point of occupying the territory this far south and west, at 
least in the capacity of slaves. The structure as developed is 
thus in agreement with the Scriptural detail that Moses was 
born under slavery at a point not far removed from the 
king’s palace. 2 "’ The previous discussion 2 * 1 has introduced the 
evidence that Sesostris III clearly meets the Scriptural spec¬ 
ifications of the Pharaoh of the Oppression, and the builder 
of the cities of Raamses and Pithom was either Sesostris III 
or more probably his successor Amenemhet III. This build¬ 
ing program was in brick, and this king had the alternate 
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name of Raineses to agree with the statements of Exodus 

1:11 

IX. A Synchronism Between Dynasties VI and XIII 
A number of synchronisms have been pointed out be¬ 
tween Dynasty XII, as the proper background for the Isra¬ 
elite sojourn in Egypt, and the princes of Dynasty XIII. A 
synchronism is also available between late Dynasty VI and 
the Hyksos invasion at the time of the Exodus, placed in 
late Dynasty XIII. Josephus states that the Hyksos invaded 
Egvpt at a time when the ruling king had the name Timaus 
(Tutimaus). 27 The Egyptian name appears to most closely 
resemble the name Dudimes. This name does not appear 
among the names of Egyptian kings in the king lists. How¬ 
ever. it may well belong in the era of the Xlllth Dynasty 
when a number of princes ruled as subrulers. 2S This name 
has been found on a single scarab, the style of which sug¬ 
gested a date in the era of the Xth Dynasty. 29 The name has 
also been found on a scene at Gebelen, leading one scholar 
to assign him a position in the Hyksos era of Dynasty XVI. 30 
Haves et al , 31 place him in the Hylcsos era of Dynasty XIII 
at the point of the loss of independence by the Xlllth 
Dynasty rulers. 

. . . this date also marking the defeat of the Egyptian king Tutimaios 
(Dudimose 1) and the end of the independent regime of the Thir¬ 
teenth Dynasty, though not apparently the end of the dynasty itself. 

But this point, in the thinking of some scholars, represents 
the point of the Hyksos invasion and, by the thesis here de¬ 
fended, the Exodus incident also. The single occurrence of 
this name which provides a solid basis for his placement in 
terms of Egyptian chronology is the appearance of the 
name with writing which also carries the name of Pepi II. 32 
Pepi II was the last significant king of Dynasty VI. With 
the Hyksos invasion set at the beginning of the Ilnd Inter¬ 
mediate in Egypt, it was obviously impossible by current 
views to recognize Pepi II as belonging to an era reaching 
to the Hyksos era, and so the information was relegated to 
the limbo of conflicting evidence. With the 1st intermediate 
identified as the same era as the Ilnd Intermediate, the end 
of Dynasty VI reaches to the general era of the end of Dy¬ 
nasty XII and the incident of the Exodus, coincident with 
the Hyksos invasion. It is thus altogether probable that Du- 
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dimes as a contemporary of Pepi II continued his official 
capacity to the point of the Hyksos era. 

There are other evidences that Dynasty VI was contem¬ 
porary with Dynasty XII and that the so-called 1st and Ilnd 
Intermediates were one and the same. There are good rea¬ 
sons for believing that king Khvan belongs to the 1st Inter¬ 
mediate,yet there are equally good, or better, reasons for 
assigning a position in the Ilnd Intermediate. ;i Since the 
name has turned up on a lid of an alabastron in the Palace 
of Minos at Knossos in Crete, this later position seems vir¬ 
tually certain. An identity of Khvan with the Hyksos king 
Staan of Manetho 5 ’’ and with Iannas of Josephus' 1 '* is consid¬ 
ered plausible. By the revised chronology, there is no con¬ 
flict here. He could belong to the Hyksos period and also to 
the 1st Intermediate. 

Still further problems related to the Hyksos and the 
anomalies that have resulted from the adoption of current 
view's are considered in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE HYKSOS 


At some point in the late XHIth Dynasty, 1 Egypt was ov¬ 
errun bv a people of low culture who were able to conquer 
the land and hold its proud population under domination 
for a period variously estimated at from 100 to over 1600 
vears. : This people were known to Josephus as the Hvksos, 
which name he interpreted to mean King Shepherds. This 
interpretation of the name was emphatically defended by 
early scholars. 5 

At the present moment, we emphatically affirm the complete agree¬ 
ment of the name of the Hvksos in the Manethonian tradition with the 
supposed Egyptian compound word Hak-Shaus, that is, king of the 
Arabs, or king of the shepherds. . . . 

Evidently on the basis of seeing a large difficulty in re¬ 
cognizing Arab kings as controlling a vast empire on two 
continents, current scholars have preferred an interpretation 
suggesting Ruler of Countries. 

The available data on the Hyksos are not in agreement. 
It is thus not surprising that the Hyksos and their era pres¬ 
ent to historians and archaeologists a number of problems 
for which convincing answers have not been forthcoming. 
The identity of the Hyksos represents an enigma of long¬ 
standing. The length of the period of their domination has 
been a matter of wide difference of opinion. The eventual 
expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt introduces problems 
for which unequivocal answers are not available. Problems 
rise with reference to the effects of the expulsion of this nu¬ 
merous people on the subsequent history of Palestine. 
While the evidence points to an occupation of most of the 
Nile Valley by the Hyksos for some extended period of 
time, strangely, the burial evidences believed to be of Hyk¬ 
sos origin are limited almost exclusively to the earthen 
camp at Tell el Yehudiyeh. 

/. Josephus on the Hyksos 

Our primary source of information with reference to the 
Hyksos is the ancient historian Josephus,’’ who states that he 
is quoting Manetho. He describes the Hyksos as an ignoble 
race who came into Egypt from the east and subdued the 
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country without a battle. This incident is said to have oc¬ 
curred in the reign of one Timaus.'' The Hyksos were a bar¬ 
barous people who wantonly destroyed for the pleasure of 
destruction. Quoting Manetho, Josephus wrote: 

. . . There was a king of ours whose name was Timaus Under him it 
came to pass, I know not how, that God was averse to us, and there 
came, after a surprising manner, men of ignoble birth out of the east¬ 
ern parts . . . and with ease subdued it by force, yet without our haz¬ 
arding a battle with them. So when they had gotten those that gov¬ 
erned us under their power, they afterwards burnt down our cities, 
and demolished the temples of the gods and used all the inhabitants 
after a most barbarous manner; nay, some they slew, and led their 
children and their wives into slavery. . . . And these six (kings) were 
the first rulers among them, who were all along making war with the 
Egyptians, and were very desirous gradually to destroy them to the 
very roots. 

The identity of the Hyksos had already been lost when 
Josephus wrote, for he identifies the Hyksos with his own 
people the Jews, and their expulsion from Egypt with the 
incident of the Exodus. It is difficult to believe that Jose¬ 
phus was actually thus confused since it is clear from his 
larger work that he was thoroughly familiar with the back¬ 
ground of the entrance of the Hebrews into Egypt and with 
the circumstances of their leaving. It is more probable that 
he is quoting Manetho on these views in order to controvert 
the writings of Apion who had evidently drawn his concepts 
from the same source. 

Josephus refers to an opinion held by some in his day 
that the Hyksos were of Arabian origin. He gives the period 
of their domination of Egypt as 511 years. This figure may 
be harmonized with Manetho if it is recognized that his 
Dynasty XVI ruled throughout this period (518 years) while 
Dynasty XV as a parallel dynasty ruled 250 (or 284) years. 
However, in any case, it would seem that these figures were 
obtained by summation of reigns and do not necessarily 
represent true elapsed time. These figures have no resem¬ 
blance to the deductions of modern scholars based on other 
considerations. 

Eventually, a prolonged war was waged against the Hyk¬ 
sos by the Egyptians during which time the Hyksos were 
gradually driven northward and confined within a previous¬ 
ly prepared fortification at Auaris in the eastern Delta re¬ 
gion. This fortification was large enough to shelter the en- 
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(ire population of some 240,000 men of war besides women 
and children. The city was besieged by an army of 480,000 
Egyptian warriors, but according to Josephus, this army was 
unable to dislodge the Hyksos, and the siege ended in a 
treatv which promised no harm to them if they would agree 
to leave the country in peace. This arrangement was ac¬ 
cepted, and the Hyksos set out to find a new home. Jose¬ 
phus states that they moved northward into Palestine and 
built for themselves the city of Jerusalem. 

This account by Josephus is at notable variance with the 
inscription of Aahmes,* an army general at the time of the 
expulsion. According to the account by Aahmes, the city of 
Auaris was taken , and the Egyptians pursued the fleeing 
Hyksos to the town of Sharuhen, in southern Palestine, 
where they had taken refuge. The stated building of Jerusa¬ 
lem at this time is an obvious error by Josephus and may 
represent confusion between Sharuhen and Jerusalem. 

A considerable number of problems related to the Hyksos 
are clarified by the revised chronology which places the 
Hyksos invasion immediately following the incident of the 
Exodus. 9 Some of these problems have been introduced in 
previous chapters. Still further evidence in support of the 
dating will now be introduced. 

II. On the Identity of the Hyksos 

A number of theories have been proposed for the identity 
of the race known to Josephus as the Hyksos. This name is 
not otherwise known in the ancient literature. It is virtually 
axiomatic that the Hyksos did have an identity with a peo¬ 
ple well-known by another name to the ancients. It is in¬ 
conceivable that a people so insignificant as not to have 
had a known identity with a people known by another 
name to the ancients could have conquered Egypt and held 
it under their domination for an extended period of time. 
In the absence of any evidence for such a known identity. 
Budge elected to regard them as merely a coalition of des¬ 
ert tribes from the Sinai area. 10 Certainly, the identification 
with the Jews as given by Josephus is out of the question. 
As previously noted, he refers to a then current belief that 
they were Arabians, an identity suggested by their name as 
equivlent to King Shepherds,’’ Eusebius (through Syncel- 
lusj suggested a Phoenician origin." Queen Hatshepsut, 
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more than half a century after the expulsion, referred to 
them as the Amu. 12 This name is also found in a papyrus 
inscription containing a tale dealing with a Hyksos king, 
Apepy. This term has also been applied to the Amorites, 
but the name evidently had a wider application than to this 
people alone. 

Most of the suggested identifications of the Hyksos pro¬ 
posed by modern scholars represent speculation with little 
by way of factual support. The single notable exception is 
that which identifies the Hyksos with the Biblical Amalek- 
ites. 15 Velikovsky has produced evidence from the Arabian 
legends that not only suggests, but claims, this identifica¬ 
tion. These legends are in agreement with the current opin¬ 
ion in the time of Josephus that the Hyksos were of Arabian 
origin, and in agreement with the more obvious interpreta¬ 
tion of the name Hyksos as King Shepherds. The Scriptures 
indicate that this territory, prior to the Exodus and Con¬ 
quest, was occupied by the Amelekites. 14 The Hebrews in 
their escape from Egypt, met the oncoming hordes of the 
Amelekites who attempted to interfere with the movement 
of the escapees in the opposite direction. 15 This concept is 
also in agreement with the frequently observed evidences of 
gross migrations of peoples following wide-spread natural 
catastrophe. 16 That the Hyksos were a numerous people is 
indicated by the fact that they attempted to make war on 
the hosts of Israel. Since both peoples had their origin in 
the same era, 17 it is to be expected that their numbers 
would be of the same order as for the Israelites. For this act 
of interference, the Amelekites were marked for eventual 
annihilation which was to be so complete that the memory 
of them would be forgotten. IS 


And the Lord said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book, 
and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua: for I will utterly put out the re¬ 
membrance of Amalek from under heaven. 


It is most unusual for a people of any significance to lose 
their identity, yet the Hyksos had lost their identity by the 
time Manetho wrote. Pertinent to the correctness of this 
identification is the evident disappearance of the Hyksos 
follow ing their expulsion from Egypt. The prophetic war of 
extermination was committed to Saul, whose reign, by the 
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revision, falls coincident with the expulsion of the Hyksos 
from Egypt. Samuel the prophet spoke thus to Saul: 1 ” 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts, I remember that which Amalek did to 
Israel, how he laid wait for him in the way, when he came up from 
Egypt. Now go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they 
have and spare them not. . 

The basis for the 400-year delay in meting out this retri¬ 
bution is at once apparent. To have undertaken this task 
prior to their expulsion from their fortified positions would 
have required an invasion of Egypt. With this war of exter¬ 
mination set to coincide with the expulsion, the Hyksos 
were stopped in their tracks in their attempt to enter the 
area of Palestine. Thus is explained the absence of the ex¬ 
pected repercussion on Palestine of their expulsion from 

Egypt 

III. The Problem of the Length 
of Hyksos Domination 

For a solution to the problem of the length of the period 
of Hyksos domination, see Chapter IX, Section IV. 

IV. The Presumed Repercussion of the Expulsion 
on the Subsequent History of Palestine 

Once the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt into the 
Sinai territory is accepted as an historical fact (and no in¬ 
formed person rejects this concept), there would seem to be 
little by way of choice but to assume that they entered the 
territory of Palestine. 2 ' 1 

In about 1580 B.C. [stc], the one hundred and fifty years of domina¬ 
tion of Egypt by the Asiatic Hyksos came to an end with their expul¬ 
sion by the first kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty. This event had a 
twofold repercussion on Palestine. In the first place, the expelled 
groups were thrown back on Palestine. Some or even the majority, 
must have settled there. 

But strangely, the expected evidence of this incursion by a 
host of foreign people into Palestine is lacking. 21 

One would have expected them to have brought a considerable 
amount of Egyptian culture, for just as in Palestine the invaders, as we 
have seen, adopted the native Semitic culture, so in Egypt they be¬ 
came to a large extent Egyptianized; but of this there is no great ar¬ 
chaeological evidence. 

To the mixture the coming of the Hyksos chieftains added little. 
From the material remains one would never deduce the setting up of a 
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new ruling class with its alien Hurrian elements, if it were not for the 
appearance of the new type of fortification. 

This strange situation is provided an immediate solution 
when it is recognized that the Hyksos (as Amalekites) did 
not enter Palestine at this time; they were all but annihilat¬ 
ed by the armies of the Israelites under Saul. 

V. The Anomaly of the Hyksos Empire 

The new type fortification, referred to in the above quo¬ 
tation, which appeared in Palestine at this time, and on the 
appearance of which the concept of the entrance of the 
Hyksos into Palestine largely rests, consisted of a sloping re¬ 
vetment on the sides of the mound site, covered with hard 
plaster. At the top of the revetment, a wall was commonly 
built as a further protective measure. Such fortifications 
have been found at various sites in Palestine, including Jeri¬ 
cho, Duweir, Tell Jarish, Tell Ajjul, Tell Fara,” and at still 
other sites in a less impressive form. 

The same type fortification has also been observed at two 
locations in Egypt. The more imposing example is at Tell el 
Yehudiyeh, located just north of the modern city of Cairo 
and at the southern tip of the triangle representing the 
Delta region of Egypt. These examples of this type fortifi¬ 
cation in Egypt, dated to the general era of the Hyksos pe¬ 
riod, have led to the theory that this fortification was of 
Hyksos origin. Since similar fortifications have been ob¬ 
served in Palestine and dated to the same general period, it 
was further theorized that these are also of Hyksos origin. It 
was then but a single additional step to conclude that the 
Hyksos controlled an empire reaching from the Euphrates 
to the southern reaches of the Nile. 2 ’ 

. . . The Hyksos ruled an errlpire, not merely an Egyptian kingdom. 
They chose as their capital the city of Avaris in the Delta from which 
to govern their holdings on two continents. 

. . . Scarabs of the Hyksos rulers have been turned up by the excava¬ 
tors in southern Palestine. Meager as these data are, one cannot con¬ 
template them without seeing conjured up before him the vision of a 
vanished empire which once stretched from the Euphrates to the first 
cataract of the Nile, an empire of which all other evidence has per¬ 
ished. . . . 

Since the Hittites were known to occupy territory to the 
north of Palestine at this time, an identity of the Hyksos 
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with the Hittites has been entertained. But since it is cer¬ 
tain that the armies of the Hittites of archaeology never en¬ 
tered the territory of Palestine,- 4 it has been difficult to ac¬ 
count for their control of not only Palestine but also of 
Egvpt. To presume, on the basis of such limited evidence, 
that a people who cannot even be identified by name, ruled 
an empire of dimensions comparable to the empires of As¬ 
syria. Babylon, and Greece is incredible. Even more serious 
to the credibility of this theory is the complete disparity be¬ 
tween the conditions in Egypt during the period of Hyksos 
domination as compared to the situation in Palestine if both 
territories were under the rule of the same kings. 

VI. The Anomaly of the High Level of Culture 
and Prosperity in Palestine During the Hyksos Period 

To be sure, the available data on the Hyksos is meager, 
but from this meager data there is no conclusion more ob¬ 
vious than that the Hyksos were a people of low culture, a 
race of vandals who destroyed for the pleasure of destruc¬ 
tion, a people who wreaked havoc with the monuments, the 
temples, and the cities of Egypt, yet a people who pro¬ 
duced so little themselves that there remains no basis for 
identifying this race. 25 

. The invaders, now generally called the Hyksos, . . . left so few 
monuments in Egypt that even their nationality is still a matter of 
much difference of opinion; . . . 

T [Hatshepsut of Dynasty XVI11 ] have restored that which was 
ruins; I have raised up that which was unfinished. Since the Asiatics 
were in the midst of Avaris of the Northland, and the barbarians were 
in the midst of them (the people of the Northland), overthrowing that 
which had been made, while they ruled in ignorance of Re. 

But strangely, this same period in Palestine represents the 
zenith of prosperity, wealth, productivity, and trade. 214 

It now appears that one of the greatest times in the history of 
the city [Shechem] was the period known as the “Hyksos Age,” be¬ 
tween 1700 and 1550 B.C. That was the time when foreigners, mostly 
from Palestine and Syria [sic] with the aid of the horse and chariot as a 
new weapon of war [sic] were able to conquer Egypt and establish a 
great and very prosperous empire. 

This was a time of great local prosperity; the number of settle¬ 
ments and tombs increased steadily, and the luxurious funerary ap¬ 
pointments of Middle Bronze II B-C exceed anything else known in 
the history of the country. We are reduced to conjecture about the 
sources of the wealth of Hyksos Palestine, but our guesses can scarcely 
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be appreciably wrong. It is only reasonable [sic] to suppose that the 
flourishing commerce of the age was mainly responsible; Palestine had 
become a high road of trade between Africa and Asia. But the prepon¬ 
derance of weapons and ornaments made in Egypt, or made after 
Egyptian models, suggests that much of the wealth was brought back 
to Palestine by warriors who had fought in Egypt on behalf of the 
Hyksos. |Emphasis ours ] 

Unfortunately for this “guess,” the Hyksos produced 
nothing of trade value in Egypt, and it is inconceivable to 
suppose that the high degree of prosperity in Palestine for 
the Hyksos era was due to their efforts or ingenuity, or 
even to the presence or control of the area by the Hyksos. 
Nor has it been explained why peoples whose territory had 
just been ravaged by the Hyksos should elect to fight on 
behalf of the Hyksos in Egypt. 

VII. Who Constructed the Fortification 
at Tell el Yehudiyeh 

It is here contended that this entire theory of a Hyksos 
control of any territory outside Egypt by the Hyksos during 
the period of their domination of Egypt (with the possible 
exception of the Arabian desert from which they came) is 
an imaginary concept 27 resulting from the demands of an 
erroneous chronology of Egypt that is offset from true Pal¬ 
estinian history by more than half a millennium. Since this 
theory finds its central support in the appearance of similar 
type fortification structures both in Egypt and in Palestine, 
it becomes a matter of importance to re-examine this theory 
of origin in the light of the proposed revision of Egyptian 
chronology. 

By this revision, the period of Israelite slavery in Egypt 
just preceded the period of Hyksos domination, and the two 
periods followed in succession. It is important to note that 
there were no written inscriptions found in the graves asso¬ 
ciated with the fortification at Tell el Yehudideh to allow 
an unequivocal correlation of date with either Palestinian 
history or the reign of any specific Egyptian king, nor was 
there any unequivocal evidence to warrant the conclusion 
that this structure was even constructed during the Hyksos 
period. The identity as Hyksos was based on the belief that 
the site was the same as that of the Hyksos stronghold at 
Avaris mentioned by Josephus. 28 
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The age of the Hvksos has been lighted by the discovery of an im¬ 
mense earthen camp at Tell el Yehudiyeh. . . . The position seems to 
agree with that of their chief camp of Avaris. 

This identity of location was later found to be incorrect; the 
site of Avaris was found to be far to the east of Tell el Ye¬ 
hudiyeh though the assumption of identity as of Hyksos ori¬ 
gin was retained. The finding in Palestine of similar fortifi¬ 
cations, as well as similar black incised pottery and scarabs 
like the items found in the graves associated with the forti¬ 
fication. does provide a strong suggestion that these had an 
origin by a people once in Egypt who later occupied the 
territory of Palestine. This was unequivocally true of the Is¬ 
raelites, but any deduction that this was true of the Hyksos 
is pure supposition — supposition that is open to the most 
severe sort of criticism. 

The scarabs found in the graves were assumed to be of 
Hyksos origin on the basis of the assumed Hyksos origin of 
the fortification, and these scarabs were then assumed to 
serve as index scarabs for identifying scarabs of Hyksos ori¬ 
gin found elsewhere, as in Palestine. 29 

. . Graves of this age were found near and in the camp; and the 
connection of the styles of scarabs and of black incised pottery gave a 
basis for the classifying of the Hyksos scarabs by style. 

Actually, there are exceedingly few scarabs that can be 
identified as of Hyksos origin on the basis of the names in¬ 
scribed on them. 30 

Of the actual remains there are but very few belonging to the Hyk¬ 
sos kings, and those only of Apepa I and II. 

. Several scarabs [five are shown] with the throne name [of Apepa 
I] are known, some of them very rude and blundered. 

Of the 28 names found on scarabs and credited to the Hyk¬ 
sos by Petrie, 51 14 contain the name of the sun god Ra of 
the Egyptians, though Hatshepset states that the Hyksos 
lived in ignorance of Ra. 52 Seven names are clearly those of 
kings of the IXth or XHIth Dynasties; two contain the 
name of Jacob, and none save those of Apepa are names 
that can be unequivocally equated with Hyksos kings as 
given by Manetho. 

On the basis of using these scarabs found in the graves at 
Tell el Yehudideh as index items, the numerous scarabs 
found in Palestine have been deduced as of Hyksos origin. 
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Many of these carry the names of Xllth Dynasty kings, 
prominent among the names being that of Sesostris I. ” This 
was the king under whom Joseph served as vizier and the 
one king whom the Israelites would have held in high es¬ 
teem. 

The fortification at Tell el Yehudideh should be recog¬ 
nized as a structure built by the Israelites under slave labor. 
The associated graves are then Israelite, and the black in¬ 
cised pottery and the contained scarabs are rather index 
items for identifying Israelite origin. The similar items 
found in Palestine were then brought there by the Israel¬ 
ites. The similar fortifications in Palestine are then of Isra¬ 
elite origin, but not necessarily of Israelite invention since a 
similar fortification is found far to the north in Hittite terri¬ 
tory.'^ 

VIII. Numerous Graves in Egypt Without an 
Identity; No Graves for the Hyksos 

A problem relative to the Hyksos to which little attention 
seems to have been given concerns the paucity of evidence 
of Hyksos graves in Egypt. The graves thus far presumed to 
be of Hyksos origin are confined almost in their entirety to 
the previously noted cemetery in connection with the forti¬ 
fication at Tell el Yehudideh. But these cannot be proved 
to be of Hyksos origin, and an identification as Israelite 
presents a far more consistent interpretation. The general 
absence of the graves of the Hyksos as a numerous people 
remains an enigma. 

That the Hyksos did control all of Egypt following their 
invasion is clearly stated by Josephus and clearly confirmed 
by archaeology. ” 

... At length they made one of themselves king, whose name was 
Salatis; he also lived at Memphis and made both the upper and lower 
regions pay tribute, and left garrisons in places that were most proper 
for them. 

. . . That the Hyksos suzerainty under the great kings extended over 
the whole land, is shown by the lintel of Apepa I, found as far south 
as Gebelen; and by the building in red granite of the same king, show¬ 
ing control of the Aswan quarries. 

The fact that the war of expulsion required clearing the 
Hyksos out of southern Egypt and gradually forcing them 
into the Delta fortification indicates further this widespread 
occupation. 
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During the last decade of the 19th century, a series of 
cemeteries were discovered widespread over Egypt which 
represented a people who were clearly not Egyptian. 5 '’ The 
bodies in the graves were not mummified. Sometimes the 
bodies had been dismembered before burial, but when en¬ 
tire. they were always resting on their left sides with their 
knees drawn up on a level with their chins and their hands 
raised to their faces. They were always found facing the 
west with the head to the south and the feet to the north. 
These graves were found in many parts of Egypt, and the 
large number of graves did not permit the conclusion that 
they represented an isolated group of settlers or that they 
represented an unimportant section of the population. Nor 
could they represent the graves of an army, since there 
were as many graves of women as of men. The only evi¬ 
dence of Egyptian influence was the style of earthenware 
which appeared. 1 ' 

. .. to be copied from the well-known forms of the Early Empire — 
the adoption of forms being due to imitation and not to learning from 
ancient Egyptians, all the copies being made by hand, and not on the 
wheel like the originals. [Emphasis ours.| 

Some of the graves were found to have intruded into Egyp¬ 
tian burials of the Vlth Dynasty and earlier. 

Petrie was one of the foremost scholars to examine these 
graves, and in one season alone some 3,000 were investi¬ 
gated From such an examination, Petrie arrived at certain 
conclusions, some of which were accepted by his contempo¬ 
raries; on others there was much opposition. From the evi¬ 
dences of low culture and the intrusion of some of the 
graves into burials of the Vlth Dynasty, and from the crude 
nature of the imitations of Egyptian earthenware, Petrie 
logically concluded that these were the graves of the people 
who had been responsible for the fall of the Old Kingdom 
at the end of Dynasty VI. 

Amelineau had also examined some of these graves and 
became a prominent proponent of a different theory on the 
origin of these graves. In his opinion, these graves were 
predynastic in origin. A period of disagreement and debate 
followed. The disagreement was eventually settled, even to 
the satisfaction of Petrie, by the entrance of M. J. de Mor¬ 
gan, a geologist and mining engineer, into the conflict. 5S 
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At this period of doubt and uncertainty great light was thrown upon 
the predynastic ethnography of Egypt and the origin of Egyptian civi¬ 
lization by M. J. de Morgan, whose training as a scientific geologist 
and mining engineer qualified him to decide many questions on these 
subjects which were quite outside the competence of Egyptologists, 
and whose extensive excavations at Nakada enabled him to speak on 
the subjects under discussion with peculiar authority. 

The grounds on which de Morgan (as a geologist) based his 
conclusions are most interesting.™ 

The net result of all this proved [sic] that the Egyptians and the 
“New Race’ did not live side by side, and that they did not occupy 
the country at the same time; for had there been communication be¬ 
tween them, the more civilized race would have transmitted to the less 
civilized a great number of its manners and customs, and the results of 
its industrial arts, and the use of Egyptian objects would have been 
adopted by the race with the inferior civilization This being so, one of 
the two peoples must have preceded the other in the country of Egypt, 
and the first occupaant could be none other than Professor Petrie’s 
“New Race ’ because, in spite of its less advanced degree of civiliza¬ 
tion, it had borrowed nothing from the more advanced Egyptians. 

Having thus proved [sic] the great antiquity of the “New Race,” M. 
de Morgan went on to show that the period assigned by Professor Pe¬ 
trie for their existence in Egypt was an impossible one, for at the end 
of the Early Empire Egypt was highly civilized, and its armies had ad¬ 
vanced far into Western Asia and the Eastern Sudan, and its kings 
were ruling over large tracts of country; how, then, could a semi-bar¬ 
barous people like those which formed the “New Race, ’ who were 
armed with flint weapons only, invade Egypt, and expel or massacre 
the whole of the population of the country without leaving any trace 
of it behind? 

It is to be carefully noted from the above quotations that 
the interpretations offered by de Morgan were geological 
interpretations, not archaeological interpretations. On the 
basis of the low culture, apparent age, and the apparent ab¬ 
sence of influence by a higher civilization, de Morgan 
tossed aside the evidences of intrusion of some of the graves 
into burials of the Vlth Dynasty and earlier and thus 
“proved the graves of the New Race to have been predy¬ 
nastic. Then, having thus “proved this point, he concludes 
that the period assigned to the graves by Petrie on the basis 
of such intrusion was an impossible one. 

An archaeological interpretation not only permits, but de¬ 
mands, the assignment of these graves to the period fol¬ 
lowing the fall of the Old Kingdom at the end of Dynasty 
VI. The question that should be considered is why the New 
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Race was so slightly influenced by the contemporary higher 
civilization The altered chronology provides a most reason¬ 
able answer to this question to replace the incredible expla¬ 
nation of de Morgan which assumes that the New Race 
must have slaughtered the entire population of Egypt with¬ 
out leaving a trace. 

Bv the altered chronology, the First Intermediate was the 
same period as the Second Intermediate, both representing 
the period, of Hyksos domination. The New Race are thus 
the Hyksos and their widespread graves are the missing 
graves of the Hyksos. That the Hyksos kept themselves 
aloof from the culture of the Egyptians, particularly during 
the early part of the period of their domination, is abun¬ 
dantly clear. Their primary concern was not that of ab¬ 
sorbing the culture of the conquered but to destroy it. This 
interpretation has been objected to on the grounds that the 
graves contained no scarabs! But scarabs are a reflection of 
Egyptian culture, not Hyksos. Must we believe that the 
Hyksos manifested an immunity to Egyptian culture during 
this early stage, and at the same time made it one of their 
first moves to make scarabs? 

Breasted had no choice left but to consider the downfall 
of the Old Kingdom as the result of an ‘internal struggle.’’ 
But since the subsequent kings (Dynasties VII and VIII) 
claimed a relation to the kings of the Vlth Dynasty, it is 
difficult to understand why they should carry out such a vi¬ 
olent program of vandalism and destruction on the accom¬ 
plishments of their own predecessors. 411 One sees in the de¬ 
scription of events at the end of the Old Kingdom a strange 
similarity to the vandalism of the Hyksos period. But of 
course the traditional chronology did not permit even a 
fleeting consideration of such an identity, much less any 
consideration of an identity of the graves of the New Race 
with those of the Hyksos. 

IX. The Problem of the Hyksos Scarabs 

Repeated warnings have been voiced by various scholars 
relative to the erroneous conclusions that may readily result 
from attempts to use scarabs as a basis for dating. The un¬ 
certainty of conclusions based on this method of dating is 
due in part to the fact that these scarabs were often trea¬ 
sured as keepsakes for generations and not infrequently re- 
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produced by later generations. Cases are known where scar¬ 
abs of a much later era have been introduced into tombs of 
a much earlier dated 1 


. . . Every Palestinian and Egyptian archaeologist knows that scarabs 
are not good evidence, since they were handed down as keepsakes and 
charms and were widely imitated even centuries later. 

. . . Petrie dated [tombl 552 in the thirteenth century because it con¬ 
tained an Egyptian scarab which bore the name of Pharaoh Rameses II 
[ca. 1290-1224). Yet more than one Palestinian archaeologist has gotten 
into difficulty in trying to date discoveries by royal scarabs from 
Egypt. The reason is that scarabs were often preserved for generations 
as heirlooms. . . . Consequently the presence of a scarab of Rameses II 
does not date a tomb except to indicate that it is probably not earlier 
than his reign. 

... It must not be forgotten that evidence from scarab styles is usu¬ 
ally regarded as the most fallacious type of cultural evidence. Thus 
Budge says: “When a scarab is found bound up in a mummy the date 
of which can be ascertained from the inscriptions upon it, that scarab 
can be used with advantage as an authority by which to compare other 
scarabs; when, however, a scarab is dug up with a lot of miscellaneous 
stuff it is of little value for the purpose of comparison. From the low¬ 
est depths of the Sixth and Twelfth Dynasty tombs at Aswan, scarabs 
have been dug up which could not have been a day older than the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, if as old 

The only basis for presuming that this rule of interpreta¬ 
tion can be disregarded in dealing with the scarabs in ar¬ 
chaeological levels in Palestine and belonging to Middle 
Bronze, the era associated with the Hvksos occupation of 
Egypt, is their prevalence and widespread area of occur¬ 
rence. But this is explainable in terms of occupation of this 
territory by a people who were once in Egypt. It does not 
provide an identity for this people. In the absence of signif¬ 
icant accompanying items of trade otherwise, there is no 
unequivocal basis for identiying this people other than by 
the consistency of the results that follow from a proposed 
identification. 

The anomalous situation that results from regarding this 
people as the Hvksos, or as any people related to the Hyk- 
sos, has been pointed out. 41il On the other hand, the un¬ 
usual prevalence of scarabs bearing the name Sesostris I 
(the pharaoh of Joseph s famine whom the Israelites held in 
high regard) indicates that it was the Israelites, not the 
Hvksos, who brought these scarabs into Palestine.'• 
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The most ancient object ot this period up to the present found 
at Ras Shamra. a necklace of beads of cornaline, carries the cartouch of 
Sesostris T who according to the short chronology reigned between 
1970 and 1936 The scarabs with the name of this same pharaoh have 
been found at Beit Nlirsim, Megiddo, Gezer. Beth Shan, Lachish, and 
Gaza in Palestine where they constitute also the most ancient objects 
of Egyptian origin thus far dated. (Translation.) 

The finding of scarabs in Egypt bearing the name of 
Jacob'’’ points in the same direction. Those found in Pales¬ 
tine may be considered as treasured items by the Israelites 
from a former age or as items that formed part of the trea¬ 
sure pressed upon the Israelites by the Egyptians when they 
left Egypt." It is not necessary to assume that these scarabs 
were made by the Israelites though it is not impossible that 
this may be true in individual cases. Since this new type 
fortification has been observed at Carchemish in Hittite ter¬ 
ritory much farther to the north, it may be deduced that 
this type fortification was derivative by both the Egyptians 
and the Israelites. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE ENIGMA OF MANETHO’S Xlth DYNASTY 


From the beginnings of modern attempts to unravel the 
history and chronology of ancient Egypt, the problem of 
the composition and placement of Manetho’s Xlth Dynasty 
has defied satisfactory solution. The view that Manetho’s 
dynasties ruled in sequence, except for the parallelism now 
recognized for the late XHIth, XIVth, and the Hyksos 
Dynasties, demands that Dynasty XI shall precede Dynasty 
XII. In support of this dynastic sequence are data which 
cannot be disregarded and which indicate that Dynasty XII 
had its rise with the rulers that belong to Manetho s Dynas¬ 
ty XI 1 

On the other hand, accumulating evidence is at hand 
that points to a position irt the Hyksos period subsequent to 
Dynasty XII for certain kings that have been assigned to 
Dynasty XI. This position is probably not far removed from 
the beginning of Dynasty XVIII.- The discrepancy would 
find a ready solution if it could be shown that an error has 
been made in assuming that all the kings carrying the 
names Antef or Mentuhotep belong to Dynasty XI, and if it 
were recognized that some of these names properly belong 
to the Hyksos period following Dynasty XII. Since, by the 
revision proposed in this work, Dynasties VII to X belong 
also to the Hyksos period, 5 the enigma is clarified if it can 
be shown that many of these kings carrying the names 
Antef or Mentuhotep belong to Dynasties IX or X rather 
than to Manetho s Dynasty XI. 

While such a solution has been entertained by a feu 
scholars, this concept has not been generally accepted. Ac¬ 
tually, this solution to the problem is not susceptible to ra¬ 
tional recognition except it is also recognized that Dynasties 
VII to X belong to the Hyksos period following Dynasty 
XII as proposed in this volume. The objection to recogniz¬ 
ing a line of kings with names Antef and Mentuhotep fol¬ 
lowing Dynasty XII is that it must presume two lines of 
kings with similar names separated in time by several 
centuries. Petrie made further objection on the basis that he 
thought such splitting of the Antefs and Mentuhoteps was 
not permissible in terms of the various Egyptian king lists. 
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The entire problem takes on a new significance against the 
background of the proposed revision of Egyptian chronolo¬ 
gy. One of the clues leading to this proposed revision was 
the recognition that a similar premise had been made rela¬ 
tive to the line of Ramessides of the Sothis list. Since this 
list of Ramessides was not in a position to be properly asso¬ 
ciated with the known line of Ramessides of Dynasties XIX 
and XX. it was presumed that the names were misplaced in 
the list. ,J With the demonstration in this work that numer¬ 
ous problems in the current views are provided ready solu¬ 
tions when these Ramessides are retained in the position 
given them in the list, 4 the question may now' be properly 
raised as to the validity of the reasons offered for rejecting 
the concept that some of these Antefs and Mentuhotep 
were separated from others by several centuries. 

I. Information Derived from the King Lists 

The Sothis list, which has been of such great value in un¬ 
ravelling many problems of chronology otherwise, is of no 
value here, since it does not provide the names of the kings 
of Dynasty XI or the names of the kings contemporary with 
the Hvksos rulers of Dynasties XV and XVI. Manetho, 
through both Africanus and Eusebius tells us that Dynasty 
XI was composed of “16 kings of Diospolis [or Thebes] who 
reigned for 43 years’ but does not give the names of these 
kings. 5 Both transcribers, however, carry the further com¬ 
ment that “in succession to these [16 kings] Ammenemes 
ruled for 16 years.’ There is a universal agreement among 
scholars that Ammenemes is to be identified as Amenemhet 
I, the first king of Dynasty XII. This conclusion is placed 
on the level of essential certainty, since both transcribers 
omit Amenemhet I from the list of the Xllth Dynasty kings 
and begin the dynasty with Sesonchosis (Sesostris I) who is 
stated to be the son of Ammenemes. There can thus be lit¬ 
tle remaining question but that Dynasty XI, as envisioned 
by Manetho, belongs immediately before Dynasty XII, and 
except as one rejects Manetho’s arrangement rather entire¬ 
ly, it is not reasonably possible to presume that his Dynasty 
XI belongs in the Hvksos period following Dynasty XII. 

The mutilated condition of the Turin Papyrus has given 
rise to much which is more speculation than fact. However, 
Petrie tells us, as fact, that the Turin list provides the 
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names of only 6 kings of Dynasty XI in contrast to the 16 
stated by Manetho. 6 Petrie explained the discrepancy by as¬ 
suming that Manetho’s record had been corrupted, and that 
the 16 for the number of kings has been confused in copy¬ 
ing with the 16 years for the reign of Ammenemes, the 
proper figure more probably having been 6. In this expla¬ 
nation, Petrie seems to have been joined by other scholars. 
Since the Turin list is evidently complete, it would seem 
that some such explanation must be entertained if the names 
in the list are being properly identified as belonging to Dy¬ 
nasty XI. On the other hand, the number of known kings 
with names Antef and Mentuhotep is certainly larger than 
six. Petrie himself lists nine such in making up the composi¬ 
tion of Dynasty XI,. assuming that the first three were 
usurpers who were not recognized by the king lists. 

The problem is magnified by the relatively short period 
(43 years) allotted to the* Dynasty. Since Manetho s figures 
for the period of the dynasties were obviously obtained by 
simple addition of reigns without regard to overlapping or 
parallelism, there remains the possibility that the elapsed 
time for the dynasty may have been even shorter than 43 
years. It is now recognized that the feudal form of govern¬ 
ment of Dynasty XII had its beginnings in Dynasty XI. 
Hence, it is not at all out of the question that a degree of 
parallelism of rule characterized the period preceding Dy¬ 
nasty XII. 

Other scholars have preferred to believe that it is the fig¬ 
ure 43 that has been corrupted and should perhaps read 
143 or even some larger figure.* This interpretation cannot 
be avoided if one is going to make any pretense of includ¬ 
ing all the know n kings by the name Antef or Mentuhotep 
in Dynasty XI as a sequence; Mentuhotep III, as a single 
king, reigned for 46 years or more. 9 MacNaughton," 1 fol¬ 
lowing Weigall and Winlock," thought harmony could be 
restored by regarding Dynasty XI as a split dynasty with 
palaces both in the north and in the south, only one divi¬ 
sion of which was recognized by the king list authors, who 
reduced the number to six or four. In the light of the num¬ 
ber of kings now recognized with one or the other of these 
names, it seems incredible that even half of these could be' 
crowded into a period of 43 years if their reigns were in se¬ 
quence or that their combined reigns could have amounted 
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to only 43 years. The necessity for abbreviating the period 
of Dynasties I to XI, as noted in an earlier chapter, 12 is also 
against the concept that Dynasty XI occupied any extended 
period of time. 

The Karnak king list gives four kings carrying the names 
Antef or Mentuhotep. Unfortunately the list provides little 
from which unequivocal conclusions can be drawn, since 
these four names are not in the position expected for either 
Dynasty XI or the Hvksos period. Rather the names fall be¬ 
tween other names clearly belonging to Dynasties V and 
VI. 15 The suggestion is strong that the author of the Karnak 
list did not intend to give the kings in the order of their 
reigns. 

As earlv as 1851, Poole, following the evidence presented 
by Wilki nson. identified these four kings in the Karnak list 
as Heracleopolite in origin." The Heracleopolite dynasties, 
according to Manetho, are Dynasties IX and X, but not XI; 
the latter is stated to be from Thebes. On this basis, Poole 
placed these Antefs and Mentuhoteps in Dynasty IX, a po¬ 
sition which, of course, does not clarify their position be¬ 
tween Dynasties V and VI in the Karnak list. Interestingly, 
Poole had also arrived at the same conclusion defended in 
this work, re., that the Hyksos took over Egypt at the end 
of Dvnastv VI n 

By th is chronological structure. Dynasty IX does belong 
to the Hyksos period, thus agreeing with other evidence 
pointing to the existence of a line of kings with names 
Antef and Mentuhotep in this era. Much information perti¬ 
nent to the problem now available, was not known at the 
time Poole wrote. It is thus of significance to note that his 
clearly stated conclusion is in agreement with the more re¬ 
cently discovered evidences that point so clearly to the exis¬ 
tence in the Hyksos era of kings bearing these names and 
that these names need not be identified as kings of Dvnastv 
XI."' 

With her [Queen Nitokris| the Sixth Dynasty ended; the Shep¬ 
herds [Hyksos), who had lately invaded Egypt, taking Memphis, which 
they continued to hold for more than two centuries. 

I have already mentioned the fact of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
having found a proof that the Kings of the Nantef [Antef] familv 
found in the Chamber of Kings are Kings of the Heracleopolite Dy¬ 
nasty: it is this: five of the six Kings of the Nantef family have nomens 
into the composition of which the name of the Egyptian Hercules, the 
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god of Sebennytus, and also doubtless of Heracleopolis, enters; and 
this proves that these six Kings belong to a Heracleopolite Dynasty, 
which can only be the Ninth . . . 

. . . With respect to the Tenth Dynasty, Africanus and Eusebius en¬ 
tirely agree in the number of its Kings, and the duration of their rule. 
Most probably this Dynasty ended at the time of the great Shepherd- 
war of expulsion. 

Steindorff also recognized the difficulties involved in pre¬ 
suming that all the Antefs and Mentuhoteps must be in¬ 
cluded in Dynasty XI and proposed that some of these be¬ 
longed to Dynasty XIII. 17 His conclusion was based on the 
appearance of the name Ameni in the list of XIIIth Dynasty 
Princes. Ameni also carried the name Antef. 18 Petrie object¬ 
ed to this arrangement on the basis that it was not permit¬ 
ted by the king lists. However, this objection has its origin 
in the assumption of a sequence arrangement of the dynas¬ 
ties. When viewed objectively against the mass of data pre¬ 
sented in this, and in a subsequent volume, in opposition to 
such a sequence arrangement, the arguments based on Pe¬ 
trie’s premise lose their weight. The proposal of Steindorff 
is probably much closer to the truth than most scholars 
have believed. While Steindorff s placement of these kings 
in Dynasty XIII is questionable, he was certainly correct in 
his belief that some of these kings belong to a period subse¬ 
quent to Dynasty XII. 

II. Further Evidence That the Antefs and 
Mentuhoteps of Dynasties IX and X Belong 
to the Hyksos Period 

What then is this evidence which so clearly points to 
Dynasties IX and X as the proper place for some of these 
Antefs and Mentuhoteps, and what is the evidence that 
these dynasties belong in the Hyksos era reaching to the 
very beginnings of Dynasty XVIII? This evidence is re¬ 
viewed in some detail, since it is contended that it provides 
potent support for the correctness of the proposed revision, 
which recognizes the contemporaneous rule of Dynasties VI 
and XII, the Hyksos period following both, thus making 
identical the periods known as the First and Second Inter¬ 
mediates. 

In the second edition of Brugsch’s French work, 19 this 
scholar introduced his discussion of the XVIIIth Dynasty by 
reference to King Karnes and his consort, Aah-hotep, as 
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progenitors of Ahmose, the first king of Dynasty XVIII. 
These statements were omitted in the translation of the 
French work into German. The editor of the translation of 
the German work into English noted the omission. Recog¬ 
nizing that the statements were ‘too important to be sup¬ 
pressed/ :o he proceeded to reproduce them as a two-page 
note under the heading: On the Probable Genealogical Suc¬ 
cession of the Eleventh y Seventeenth , and Eighteenth The¬ 
ban Dynasties . Quoting Brugsch, the editor wrote: 21 

In studying the monuments whose origin goes back to the epoch of 
the first king of this illustrious dynasty (the Seventeenth), we perceive 
a fact which is well to note, in order to form a just idea concerning the 
royal family from which sprang the founders of the great Egyptian 
empire of the Amenophs [Amenhoteps] and the Thutmes [Thutmos- 
es].” 

‘According to the indications supplied by the family pedigrees in 
several tombs, and by the texts engraved or painted on certain objects 
of a sepulchral nature, the ancestor of the royal family in question was 
worshiped in the person of the old Pharaoh Mentuhotep of the Elev¬ 
enth dynasty, . . . The transmission of the pure blood of Mentuhotep 
to the king Amosis (Aahmes) of the Eighteenth Dynasty was made by 
the hereditary princess Aames-Nofertari . . . who married the said king, 
and w hose issue was regarded as the legitimate race of the Pharaohs of 
the house of Mentuhotep. Besides Nofertari, . . . another contemporary 
princess, bearing the name of Aah-hotep, the wife of king Karnes, and 
probably the mother of king Aahmes, enjoyed a very marked venera¬ 
tion on the part of the Egyptians, who regarded her, next to Nofertari, 
as the ancestress of the kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty.’’ 

After referring to the discovery of the coffin of queen 
Aah-hotep, the editor continued to quote Brugsch as fol¬ 
lows: 22 

If we enquire from the vertical inscription (on the coffin-lid) the 
name of the personage whose relics were contained in the coffin, we 
see . . that these remains are those of the chief royal consort who has 
received the favour of the white crown , Aah-hotep, the ever-living.’ 
Our coffin then contained the mummy of a queen and Dr. Brugsch 
proceeds to show from this title, which was in special use under the 
Eleventh Dynasty, from the prevalence of the name Aah-hotep, both 
for men and women in that age, and especially from the close resem¬ 
blance of the emblems and ornaments of the coffin, both without and 
within, and of the jewels it contained, to the coffins of the Entefs of 
the same dynasty, how strong is the a priori argument for referring 
queen Aah-hotep to the time of the Eleventh Dynasty. But on the 
other hand, all the objects contained in the coffin bear the names, not 
of Aah-hotep herself, but of the kings Ra-auf, Kheper Karnes, and Ra- 
Neb-pehtt Ahmes nakht y . . . founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The 
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inference is irresistible, that the queen Aah-hotep, who was buried in 
this coffin, was the contemporary of Karnes, and closely connected 
with Aahmes, and that the indications pointing to the Eleventh Dynas¬ 
ty only prove the reversion under the Seventeenth and the beginning 
of the Eighteenth to the art of the Eleventh. 

In the light of the previous discussion, the errors of both 
Brugsch and the editor, in commenting on the remarks of 
Brugsch, become apparent. Bound in their thinking by the 
accepted dynastic arrangement as a sequence, and by the 
belief that all the Antefs must belong to Dynasty XI, the 
presence of a queen who was an immediate progenitor of 
Ahmose of Dynasty XVIII in a coffin which was indistin¬ 
guishable in its appurtenances from those attributed to 
Dynasty XI, represented an enigma not readily explainable. 
Since the evidence relative to the time position of the coffin 
the era of Ahmose could not be controverted, the editor 
saw no other possible explanation than to assume a reversion 
in the XVIIIth Dynasty to the art of the Xlth. 

The difficulty lies in a misidentification of the composi¬ 
tion of Dynasty XI. Some of the Antef kings now placed in 
Dynasty XI belong to the Heracleopolite Dynasty IX or X, 
as so clearly demonstrated by Wilkinson many years ago. 
Among these misplaced Antefs are those whose coffins re¬ 
semble so closely, in their style and content, the coffin of 
the queen progenitor of Ahmose, first king of Dynasty 
XVIII. By the proposed revision, these dynasties belong to 
the Hyksos period, reaching probably to within a decade of 
the beginning of the XVIIIth Dynasty. There is thus no 
reason why this evidence should be either disregarded or 
suppressed, or to assume an improbable reversion to the art 
of the Xlth Dynasty. But with the presumed dynastic se¬ 
quence IX-X-XI placed prior to Dynasty XII, merely mov¬ 
ing these kings back into Dynasty IX or X does not explain 
the enigma. The situation is clarified when, and only when, 
it is further recognized that Dynasties IX and X belong to 
the Hyksos era following Dynasty XII. There was a break in 
the numerical sequence of Manetho’s dynasties between 
Dynasty X and Dynasty XI, Dynasty XI as envisioned by 
Manetho being properly placed prior to Dynasty XII, while 
the sequence III to X extends past the end of Dynasty XII 
and through the Hyksos era. The actual composition of Man¬ 
etho’s Dynasty XI remains obscure. If there is any extant 
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evidence from those kings, this should he sought in the half 
century period preceding the beginning of Dynasty XII, 
which was contemporary w ith Dynasty V. 

This interpretation is confirmed from several directions. 
In the course of excavations in the area of Heracleopolis by 
Neville and Petrie (1904), nothing was found on the site 
dating earlier than the XIIth Dynasty.- 5 This observation is 
anomalous if these Heracleopolite Dynasties are given a po¬ 
sition prior to Dynasty XII. By the proposed revision, it is 
not to be expected that anything would be found at this 
site earlier than Dynasty XII. 

King Khyan has been assigned to the Hvksos period. Pe¬ 
trie objected to such a placement, since his scarabs indicate 
that he belongs to either Dynasty VI or IX. 25 By the pro¬ 
posed revision, there is no anomaly here. Dynasty IX 
belongs to the Hvksos period, and Dynasty VI reaches to 
this era. To avoid this difficulty, it has been proposed that 
Khyan is to be identified w'ith Manetho’s Staan of Dynasty 
XV. Perhaps this identification is correct, but it does not ex¬ 
plain the evidence for his placement in or following Dynas¬ 
ty VI 

Petrie classified the tombs at Denderah into eight groups 
which he designated by letters A to H, according to the se¬ 
quence of style of the sculpture, form of the tomb, position 
of the tomb, and contents of the tomb. 23 He assigned the 
earliest group; (A) to the era of Dynasties III and IV 2 ; the 
last four groups (E-H) w'ere assigned to Dynasty XI. Petrie 
recognized the unsatisfactory nature of his assignments, 
since “it is unsatisfactory to have class E, with such names 
as Antef and Mentuhotep, separated by F and G from class 
H in which the names of the Eleventh Dynasty rule again. 
The names occurring in tombs of classes F and G are clear¬ 
ly those of Dynasty XIII. By the suggested revision, Dynas¬ 
ty XIII does separate Dynasties V and IX, and the group 
sequence as observed by Petrie is the actual time sequence. 

Newberry examined a scarab inscribed “The Royal Son, 
Antefa. MacNaughton cites him as commenting thus on 
this scarab. 2 ” 

From the style of the cufting and hack of this scarab I should be 
inclined to recognize in this Antefa one of the princes of the interme¬ 
diate period between the Thirteenth and Seventeenth Dynasties rather 
than a prince of the Eleventh Dynasty.” 
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Newberry is, then, quite correct in his analysis, though it 
cuts directly across the premise that rulers of the same 
name cannot be separated by several centuries. This Antefa 
is evidently one of the kings (or princes) of Dynasty IX or X 
which belong to the same era as late Dynasty XIII. 

An inscription of a decree, dated in the third year of 
Antef V, was found on the doorway of the tomb of Userta- 
sen I. 27 Usertasen I of Dynasty XII follows Antef V (of Dy¬ 
nasty XI according to current views) by a full century, 
perhaps more. The anomaly introduced by this find is at 
once apparent. What credible explanation is to be offered 
for the placement of an inscription on the door of a tomb of 
a king who ruled a century or more later than the incidents 
to which the inscription refers? Petrie would explain the 
anomaly by assuming that the decree must have been a 
copy of a much earlier original. But this does not clarify the 
anomaly. If Antefa V is an Xlth Dynasty king properly 
placed preceding Dynasty XII, what significance would be 
attached to a copy of a decree originally written so long 
ago? While the decree is anathema against one Teta and 
his heirs as temple officials, it is extremely doubtful if the 
situation giving rise to the decree was of current interest 
this long after the pronouncement. Against a background of 
the late Hyksos era, when the Egyptians were in the proc¬ 
ess of driving the Hyksos northward, the anathema on this 
Teta for harboring enemies in the temple suggests that he 
was collaborating with the Hyksos, either by force or by 
choice, to protect them against the pursuing Egyptians. The 
placement of the decree on the door of the tomb of Userta¬ 
sen I, long since dead, may have been only a matter of con¬ 
venience, though other reasons may have been involved 
which are not apparent at this time. 

The type scarab belonging to this Antef V is that of Dy¬ 
nasty VII or VIII. 2 ' 1 


The scarabs are rather common in collections, nine being known. All 
of them are of symmetrical type. . . . This symmetrical type belongs to 
the scarabs of the VIIth and VUIth dynasty, which are probably Mem¬ 
phite in origin. 

By the proposed revision. Dynasties VII and VIII belong to 
the Hyksos era, and these were contemporary with Dynas- 
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ties IX and X. where the line of Antefs should be properly 
placed. 

While it may not be possible at this time to assign un¬ 
equivocal positions to every king or prince with the name 
Ante! or Mentuhotep, the evidence is clear-cut that de¬ 
mands recognition of a line of kings in the Hyksos period 
who carried these names and who do not belong to Man- 
etho s Dynasty XI. No suggestion of a solution to the enig¬ 
ma has been offered that harmonizes so clearly with the 
available information as that which recognizes these kings 
as belonging to Dynasty IX or X, properly placed in the 
Hyksos period. 


Notes and References 

(11 Since the dynasty is followed bv the reign of Amenhotep 1; see W-M, pp. 63, 65. (2) B- 
EL'P. Vol. 1. pp 314. 315. (3) See Fig. 2. (3a) W-M. p 235n. (4) Chap. IX, Sects. IVf. (5) See 
ref. 1. (6) P-HE. Vol. I, p, 123. (7) See chapter title of Chap IX, B-HE, p. 157. (8) W-RFMK, 
p 8; M-SEC. p 135. It is said that the Turin Papyrus gives the Xlth Dynasty a period of 
more than 160 years. (9) An inscription of Mentuhotep 111 is dated in the 46th year of his 
reign; hence he ruled at least this long (P-HE, Vol. I, p 140). (10) M-SEC, pp 133, 137. (11) 
W-SHAE. p 61; W-RFMK, p. 8. (12) Chap. XII, Sect I. (13) M-SEC, see Table p 155 (14) 
P-CAE, pp 136-38 (15) Ibid (16) Ibid. (17) Cited in P-HE, Vol I, addenda, xxv. (18) B- 
EUP. Vol 1, p 217n (19) Ibid . pp 314, 315. (20) Ibid (21) Ibid (22) Ibid (23) B-N, p. 538 
(24) P-HE, Vol. 1. pp. 119, 238. (25) Cited in M-SEC, pp. 163, 164. (26) Ibid p 164 (27) P- 
HE. Vol. I. p . 136 (28) Ibid., p. 137. 



CHAPTER XVI 


SHISHAK AND THE SACKING 
OF SOLOMON S TEMPLE 


It is in the era of the later Egyptian dynasties where any 
proposed revision of Egyptian chronology meets its acid 
test. If the reconstruction here proposed is to merit any 
consideration of validity, it must be shown that the era cov¬ 
ered by Dynasties XVIII and onward can be satisfactorily 
condensed by some 400 years' to offset the redating of 
Early Bronze centuries too early. Not only so, this conden¬ 
sation should continue to result in the elimination of chron¬ 
ological difficulties which characterize the traditional struc¬ 
ture. The demands on any proposed revision of this magni¬ 
tude are enormous and have been considered so large as to 
make unworthy of consideration any suggestion of such a 
solution to the numerous difficulties that characterize the 
traditional views. Can the proposed revision stand up under 
such a crucial test? The writer is fully confident that it can. 
The presumed impossibility of the task only emphasizes 
the erroneous nature of the premises on which current 
views rest. 

A previous attempt to erect a chronology of the later 
Egyptian dynasties on a similar premise carried the reader 
through the Amarna Period of the late XVIIIth Dynasty. 2 
With the major synchronisms and identifications proposed 
in this earlier attempt, the present writer concurs, at least 
in the larger aspects. 5 The eventual general acceptance of 
some such abbreviated chronology of Egypt and of the an¬ 
cient world must inevitably be recognized if archaeology is 
to retain a worthy place among the sciences as distin¬ 
guished from mere scientism. The primary difference of 
opinion on the part of the writer is not with the proposed 
altered chronology of Egypt for the period from the Exodus 
to the Amarna Period. It is rather the premise which was 
used to explain the cause for the general acceptance of the 
popular views which must be considered as inadequate sup¬ 
port for such an altered chronology. It was not convincingly 
shown how the application of such a premise can be used 
to bring into a consistent unit the chronology of the later 
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and earlier history of Egypt and of the other major peoples 
of the ancient world. 

It is here contended that a far better and far more con¬ 
sistent and defensible basis for explaining this universal my¬ 
opia among archaeologists and historians is to be seen in 
the acceptance of a series of unproven starting premises on 
which the entire chronological structure of the ancient 
world has been erected. While some of these premises rest 
in turn on still other unproven premises, the fundamental 
premises in question may be limited to three. 

(1) The first is the concept that Manetho s dynasties were 
intended to represent a sequence arrangement for the entire 
period of Egyptian history. The fallacy of the dogmatic as¬ 
sertions made by earlier scholars to this effect 5 has of neces¬ 
sity, long since been abandoned on the basis of the now 
universal recognition of extensive parallelism of dynasties 
during the Hvksos period. Yet the concept of the necessary 
retention of such a sequence for all the others is so vigor¬ 
ously defnded that any attempt to tamper with this se¬ 
quence as a means of alleviating difficulties is regarded as 
scientific heresy. 

(2) The reason for this unyielding retention of the se¬ 
quence arrangement of the remaining dynasties is to be 
seen in the second of these unfounded premises, which as¬ 
sumes a reliability above question in the dating methods 
that have been used to support such a structure. 6 The so- 
called Sothic dating method is found wanting or unprovable 
on every one of its supporting premises. 7 The results of the 
carbon-14 dating method continue to depend on factors 
which have as yet not been evaluated, and the method at 
best can veild only roughly approximate results. 8 Under 
conditions which fall short of the best, the results may be 
worthless as far as providing any solid basis on which to 
erect a chronology, 9 though enough such data might possi¬ 
bly serve to distinguish between the more probable and the 
less probable of two chronological structures which differ 
by a plurality of centuries. 9 * 

(3) The third fundamental source of difficulty has been 
the unqualified acceptance on the unproven deductions of 
the Higher Criticism relative to the evaluation of Scripture 
as history. 10 This situation has been obscured by the claims 
that Scripture is being recognized as history in the interpre- 
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tation of archaeological observations, while tacitly defining 
history in such a manner as to include myths and legends," 
thus leaving the door open, as an assumed allowable scien¬ 
tific procedure, to disregard any bothersome passages in 
Scripture and at the same time accepting archaeological in¬ 
terpretations in gross contradiction to Scripture. 

The recognition on the unreliability of any of these three 
faulty starting premises could eventually lead an unpreju¬ 
diced scholar to a recognition of the other two. The ap¬ 
proach here has been to demonstrate that when the fallacy 
of the first of the above premises is recognized, it is possi¬ 
ble to devise a very reasonable and consistent chronology of 
Egypt and of the ancient world which is not bound to the 
results from these dating methods and which, at the same 
time, does not require a disregard of the details provided in 
Scripture. 

In the study thus far, breaks have been recognized be¬ 
tween Dynasties II and III and between Dynasties X and 
XI. In both cases, the evidence for such a sequence is lack¬ 
ing, and in both cases, recognition of the break leads to so¬ 
lutions for a significant number of problems. In order to 
evaluate without prejudice the attempt to make such a 
demonstration relative to the late history of Egypt, the 
reader should keep in mind the various difficulties that con¬ 
front us in the acceptance of the conventional scheme for 
this era. If there were no problems, there would be no need 
for a revision. Since some may have forgotten that these 
problems exist, and since others may be unaware of their 
existence, these will be reviewed briefly. As an aid to fol¬ 
lowing the subsequent discussion more readily, the avail¬ 
able chronological data on Dynasties XVIII and XIX are 
provided in tabular form in Table XIV. The manner in 
which these data may be fitted into the revised chronologi¬ 
cal scheme, which synchronizes the beginning of Dynasty 
XVIII with the, war of Saul on the Amalekites of Scripture, 
is shown in a series of chronological graphs. 

I. Difficulties of Identification of Manetho's Kings 

An examination of Table XIV indicates that Manetho 
knew many of the Egyptian kings of this era by names dif¬ 
ferent from those that appear on the monuments. The data 
of Manetho thus become of genuine value only if his names 
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can be equated satisfactorily with those of the monuments. 
A number of difficulties arise with attempts to make un¬ 
equivocal identifications in all cases. 

The second king of Dynasty XVIII as listed by Manetho, 
carries the name Chebron (Chebros). It has been generally 
presumed that Amenophis, the third king in the list, is Am- 
enhotep I of the monuments on the basis of similarity of 
names. The monuments, however, fail to reveal any king 
between Ahmose and Amenhotep I who can be satisfactori¬ 
ly identified as the Chebron of Manetho, leaving this king 
without monumental support. 

Amesses of Manetho is stated by Josephus to have been a 
woman. This can be no other than Queen Hatshepsut of 
the monuments, since there was no other woman ruler in 
this era. This identification must recognize a reversed order 
by Manetho for Amesses and Mephres. Mephres is then 
presumably identical to Thutmose I or Thutmose II of the 
monuments. The former identification seems generally ac¬ 
cepted. Since the next king, Misphragmuthosis, is clearly 
Thutmose III, this leaves no name in Manetho’s list for 
Thutmose II. Identification of Thutmose II with Chebron 
as a misplaced name has been entertained. Others have 
seen in the name Misphragmuthosis a synthetic name com¬ 
posed of Mephres and Thmosis to suggest that the name 
may have represented two kings (Thutmose II and Thut¬ 
mose III). 

Thmosis of Manetho would seem to be Thutmose IV of 
the monuments, but if so, the name is reversed in order 
with that of Amenophis as Amenhotep II. The identifica¬ 
tion of Orus of Manetho with Amenhotep III is logical but 
has been questioned. Problems related to the identifications 
of others of Manetho s kings will be introduced subsequent¬ 
ly. 

II. The Feud of the Thutmosides 

The monumental evidence has been interpreted to tell us 
that a long drawn-out feud existed between Thutmose II, 
Hatshepsut, and Thutmose III, resulting in a situation that 
does not permit assignment of reign lengths to the individ¬ 
ual rulers. Some have considered the feud to have resulted 
in actual deposing of the active ruler for a period, followed 
by later re-instatement to give a period of split reign. An- 
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other historian, 15 however, on more critical examination of 
the same evidence, has concluded that no such extraordi¬ 
nary situation existed and that there was a normal succes¬ 
sion of rulers, though not necessarily to the liking of all 
concerned. Manetho gives no hint of any such unusual sit¬ 
uation. Breasted meets the difficulty by allowing 54 years of 
reign to Thutmose III, as claimed by his monuments, but 
includes in this 54 years all of the reigns of Thutmose II 
and Hatshepsut, with no attempt to divide the time among 
the individual rulers. N 

III. The Succession to Amenhotep III 

Following Amenhotep III, the monuments give Akhna- 
ton, otherwise known as Amenhotep IV, as successor. He in 
turn was followed by the brief reigns of three kings; name¬ 
ly, Tutenkhamon, Sakere, and Eye. Manetho does not rec¬ 
ognize any of these four kings and gives as the successors to 
Amenhotep III a line of five kings through the daughter of 

TABLE XIV 

Summary of the Data on the XVIIIth and XIXth 
Egyptian Dynasties 


Manetho through Manetho through Manetho through 

Africanus Eusebius Josephus Monuments 


Amos 

25 

Amosis 

25 

Tethmosis 

25v 10m 

Ahmose 

22° 

Chehros 

13 

Chehros 

13 

Chebmn 

13 

0 

Amenhotep I 

10+ 

Amenophthis 

24 

Amenophis 

21 

Amenophis 

20 

7 

Thutmose I 

30+ 

Amensis 

22 



A messes 

21 

9 

Thutmose II 

r* 

Misaphris 

13 

Miphres 

12 

Mephres 

12 

9 

Hatshepsut 

? 

Misphragmu- 

thosis 

26 

Misphragmu- 

thosis 

26 

Mephramu- 

thosis 

25 

10 

Thutmose III 

54 

26 + 
8 + 
36 + 

Thutmosis 

9 

Thutmosis 

9 

Thmosis 

9 

8 

Amenhotep II 

Amenophis 

31 

Amenophis 

31 

Amenophis 

30 

10 

Thutmose IV 

Orus 

37 

Orus 

36 

Orus 

36 

5 

Amenhotep III 

17+ 

9 

Acherres 

32 

Achencheres 

12 

Acencheres 

12 

1 

Amenhotep IV 

Rathos 

6 

Athoris 

39 

Rathothis 

9 

0 

Tutenkhumen 

? 

Chebres 

12 

Cencheres 

16 

Acencheres 

12 

5 

Sakere 

? 

Acherres 

12 

Acherres 

8 

Acencheres 

12 

3 

Eye 

34 + 

Armesis 

5 

Armais 

5 

Armais 

4 

1 

Harmhah 

\ + 

Rameses 

1 



Rameses 

1 

4 

Rameses I 

Seti I 

8+ 



Rameses 

68 

Rameses 

66 

2 

Rameses II 

67 

8+ 

Amenophath 

19 

Amenophis 

40 

Amenophis 

19 

6 

Memeptah 

Dynast) XIX 


Dynasty XIX 


No dynasty break 

9 

Seti II 

brief 

Sethos 

51 

Sethos 

55 

Sethos and 

Armais 

Amenephthes 

20 

Amenephthis 

40 






Rameses 

60 






Ammenmeses 

p 

Ammenemnes 

5 

Ammenemnes 

26 





Thuoris 

? 

Thuoris 

9 




Tausert 

Siptah 

0 


• Lengths of reigns based on data from the monuments are from the latest dated inscription 
and hence represents minimal reign length claimed b> the king 
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Amenhotep. who was known to him as Achencheres. Since 
the time relationships between the two lines are not known, 
a point of uncertainty is introduced into the chronology at 
this point. The line through Achencheres merges years later 
with the line of Akhnaton in the person of Armais, who is 
undoubtedly correctly identified with Harmhab of the mon¬ 
uments. 1 ’’ The difficulty in this interpretation lies in the 
brief reign of four and a fraction years attributed to this 
king by Manetho, while the monuments suggest a reign of 
34 years or more. It has been presumed that Harmhab 
counted his reign as beginning at the time of Eye, under 
whom he evidently served as general. 

/V. The Problem of the Composition of Dynasty XIX 

The monuments have been interpreted to tell us that the 
successors of Harmhab were Rameses I, Seti I, Rameses II, 
Merneptah. and Seti II (in this order). Seti II was followed 
by a group of brief reigns by persons whom some consider 
to have been usurpers. Petrie, however, considered these as 
two sons (Amenmeses and Siptah) and a daughter (Tausert) 
of Seti II."’ If the names of Manetho s kings have been cor¬ 
rectly equated with the monumental names, then Rameses 
II and Merneptah belong to his Dynasty XVIII. Since Seti I 
precedes Rameses II by the monuments, this would seem to 
require that we recognize Seti I as also belonging to Dynas¬ 
ty XVIII. Yet Manetho makes him the founder of Dynasty 
XIX. by which arrangement, Rameses II and Merneptah do 
not belong to Dynasty XIX as currently held; rather, Dy¬ 
nast) XIX was a relatively brief offshoot from Dynasty 
XVIII at the time of Seti I. Admittedly, Manetho s compo¬ 
sition of these two dynasties is confusing. Modern historians 
have chosen to disregard Manetho at this point and to 
make up the composition of the two dynasties on the basis 
of the monumental data. 

It may appear at first glance that such a rearrangement 
does not affect the chronology and hence is defensible on 
the basis that the data on the reigns of the various kings are 
being retained. However, as will appear as the discussion 
proceeds, this innocent-appearing move has been the cause 
of no end of difficulty as far as arriving at a consistent pic¬ 
ture of the inter-relations involved. The move was unwar¬ 
ranted and has served only to obscure the chronology at a 
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critical point. A large factor in the difficulty lies in the re¬ 
sulting misidentification of the later kings of Manetho’s 
XIXth Dynasty. 

V. On the Identity of Sethos and Armais of Josephus 

At the point in Josephus’ account where one would ex¬ 
pect to find the name of Merneptah’s successor, Seti II, we 
are introduced to two brothers, whom Josephus calls Sethos 
and Armais. Since Sethos is the Greek transcription of the 
name Seti, it would be expected that this is Seti II. There 
are, however, major objections to such an identification. 
The accomplishments of this Sethos cannot logically be at¬ 
tributed to the insignificant rule of Seti II. 17 The identity of 
the brother of Sethos, Armais by name, also presents a 
problem. If this Armais is the same as the Armais intro¬ 
duced earlier in the list, under whom the lines through 
Acencheres and Akhnaton merged, and who is identical to 
Harmhab, then this Sethos, as his brother, belongs back in 
the era of Harmhab and should be identified as Seti I, not 
Seti II. Certainly the accomplishments of this Sethos are 
more reasonably those of the more competent Seti I. But if 
this Sethos is Seti I, then why does Josephus introduce him 
following Merneptah, nearly one hundred years out of line? 
The problem of the identity of these brothers has been a 
point of long uncertainty, and there would seem to be no 
general agreement among historians on this point. The 
problem is commonly bypassed on the assumption that this 
portion of Josephus account is fictitious. 

V/. The Anachronism of Sheshonk I 

Shes honk,X^does not belong to the era of Dynasty XVIII 
or XIX. He is the firs t king of Dyn asty XXII. He is intro¬ 
duced here because by traditional views he is placed in the 
era which has been assigned by the revision to Dynasty 
XV III. Sheshonk I is currently regarded as .the S h is hak of 
S cripture who sacked Solomon s temple in the time of Re- 
TioBoam king of Judah. If this Sheshonk I actually belongs 
to the time of Rehoboam, then the revised chronology here 
defended cannot be other than in _gross' erro r. If, on the 
other hand, the revisions here sugglitirDa-reF^ven approxi¬ 
mately correct, then the placement of Sheshonk I in the era 
of Rehoboam is an anachronism, and the presence of this 
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king in an era centuries out of line with his proper position 
should be expected to introduce difficulties of a major na¬ 
ture. That major difficulties do rise from the traditional 
placement of Sheshonk I is a universally recognized fact. 
The Scriptural account reads: 1 ’' 

And it came to pass, that in the fifth year of king Rehoboam Shi- 
shak king of Egypt came up against Jerusalem, because they had trans¬ 
gressed against the Lord, with twelve hundred chariots, and threescore 
thousand horsemen: and the people were without number that came 
with him out of Egypt; the Lubims, the Sukkiims, and the Ethiopians. 
And he took the fenced cities which pertained to Judah, and came to 
Jerusalem. So Shishak king of Egypt came up against Jerusalem, 
and took away the treasures of the house of the Lord, and the treas¬ 
ures of the king’s house; and he took all: he carried away also the 
shields of gold which Solomon had made. 

The bases for the proposed identification of Shishak of 
th is record with Sheshonk I of the XXIInd Egyptian Dynas¬ 
ty are four in number. These are: (I) the name Shishak is 
regarded as a satisfactory and equivalent rendering for 
Sheshonk; (2) this king falls at the proper time by the tradi¬ 
tional chronlogy of Egypt; (3) there is no other king within 
many years of Sheshonk I by this chronology who could 
conceivably have been strong enough to make such an 
invasion; and (4) Sheshonk I leaves an inscription suggest¬ 
ing some sort of military excursion into Palestine. 

The first of these bases has no necessary significance, 
since Egyptian kings had a variety of names and were often 
known in other countries by names which bore no resem¬ 
blance to their throne names. The second basis has no sig¬ 
nificance if the traditional chronology of Egypt is in error, 
and the third depends on the second. The fourth stands on 
a most insecure foundation which has been repeatedly 
pointed out by various scholars. The identification of Shi¬ 
shak as Sheshonk I may be regarded as resulting from the de¬ 
mands of the traditional views, rather than providing any 
evidence in support of them. 

The record left by Sheshonk is vague in its meaning and 
provides no details beyond a pictorial inscription and a list 
of cities, which are presumed to have been'conquered by 
this king. The list of cities has been queried as representing 
the results of any military conquest, since it has the ear¬ 
marks of having been copied from some previous list that 
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may have represented nothing more than a delineation of 
the area subject to some earlier king. The vagueness, and 
uncertainty of the significance of this inscription has been 
the subject of comment by a number of writers. A few of 
theses comments are here reproduced. 19 

. . . The list makes a brave show, and is remarkable for the number 
of names composing it: in comparision with those of Thutmose III, it 
is disappointing, and one sees at a glance how inferior, even in its 
triumph, the Egypt of the XXIInd Dynasty was to that of the XVIIIth. 

The one great event of the reign was the Syrian campaign, the 
triumph of which is figured on the south outside wall of the great tem¬ 
ple of Karnak. Unfortunately the figure of the king was never carved; 
but only his heap of captives of Syrian physiognomy, and the giant 
figure of Amen and the lesser figure of Thebes, holding captive more 
than 150 places. The names do not extend far north, and the whole ex¬ 
pedition seems to have been limited to Judea and Samaria. It is of lit¬ 
tle use to study the lists as seriously as we have done those of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. The ground covered is but small, and the form of 
the lists is corrupt, as the names and places have been divided into 
convenient portions to fit into the town ovals, and some names are re¬ 
peated. Maspero supposes that the lists may be copied from the fron¬ 
tier deliniation of the kingdom of Judah which submitted to Sheshenk. 
Probably the names are those of places which were tributary, or the 
bounds of the subject land, rather than records of actual fights, like 
the lists of Tahutmes III. 

The speech, with which the divine Amon of Thebes accompanies his 
delivery of the conquered cities tohis beloved son Shashanq I. con¬ 
tains not the slightest indication from which we might construct a 
background of facts for the names of the conquered peoples, or for the 
historical events connected with them. The whole representation, in 
accordance with the general pattern of Egyptian temple-pictures, is a 
mere skeleton without flesh and blood, which, as usual, gives the en¬ 
quirer more to guess at than to understand. 

. . . Jerusalem is not among the cities recorded on the Pharaoh s 
temple at Karnak as having been taken by him. . However, territory 
far to the north of Palestine was described in terms which by Shishak s 
[Sheshonk I s] time had long been obsolete and consequently cast con¬ 
siderable doubt on the verity of the Egyptian king s other claims. 

The last of the above quotations confirms the misdating 
of Sheshonk I and his dynasty too early, in terms of Bible 
history, when identified with the Shishak of Scripture. The 
meager information to be drawn from this inscription, so 
obscure in its interpretation, does not meet the specifica¬ 
tions of the Scriptural account for the invasion of Shishak 
and the sacking of Solomon s temple. There is no mention 
of loot, yet the sacking of Solomon’s temple and treasure 
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house undoubtedly represented one of the most outstanding 
collections of art in gold and silver ever to be taken by a 
conquering king.-" The list of names is properly questioned 
as representing conquered cities, as stated of the invasion of 
Shishak. and the name of Jerusalem, the site of Solomon’s 
temple, is not even on the list. 

The historian Rawlinson early pointed out that the name 
Sheshonk. and the names of his successors ( Qsorkon and 
Takeloth). are not Egyptian names at all, but ^are rather of 
Assyrian origin. 21 Brugsch refers us to inscriptions found on 
Egyptian soil which tell us clearly that an Assyrian mon¬ 
arch. known to the author of the inscription as Nimrod, 
marched his armies into Egypt, evidently to conquer the 
country, and met unexpected death on foreign soil. 22 He 
was buried in Egypt, and his son Sheshonk became the first 
ruler of the XXIInd Dynasty of Egypt. 23 Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions from the time of Assurbanipal (668-626 B.C.), some 
300 years after the time of Solomon, tell of a conquest of 
Egypt and of the setting up of local Assyrian rulers in the 
principal cities of Egypt. 23 In the list of these local dynasts 
are to be found the names of Sheshonk, Pedubast, Tef- 
neklit, Auput, and others of Assyrian origin. It should be 
clear that Sheshonk and his dynasty are of Assyrian origin 
and that this dynasty does not belong to the era of Reho- 
boam, but rather to an era more than two centuries later, 
when the Assyrians were in actual control of Egypt. 

The inscription of Sheshonk I thus refers to the late peri¬ 
od of the divided monarchy of Israel after the fall of the 
northern kingdom to Assyria, and to the period when the 
kingdom of Judah is known to have been harassed by the 
Assyrians. In view of the nature of the inscription of Shesh¬ 
onk I, the verity of the list as representing conquered cities 
may properly be questioned, though Assyria at this later 
time did have some degree of control over Palestine from 
the mid-8th century, 25 which control extended far to the 
north of Palestine, 26 thus allowing the interpretation that the 
list represented the boundary of such control. 

Rawlinson referred to the anachronism that results from 
regarding Sheshonk and his dynasty as contemporary with 
the era of Rehoboam. 27 He wrote: 
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It is very remarkable that exactly in this interval of darkness, when 
Assyria would seem, from the failure both of buildings and records, to 
have been especially and exceptionally weak, occurs the first appear¬ 
ance of her having extended her influence beyond Syria, into the great 
and ancient monarchy of Egypt. In the twenty-second Egyptian dynas¬ 
ty, which began with Sheshonk I or Shishak [sic], the contemporary of 
Solomon, about B.C. 990, Assyrian names appear for the first time in 
the Egyptian dynastic lists. It has been supposed from this circum¬ 
stance that the entire twenty-second dynasty, together with that which 
succeeded it, was Assyrian; but the condition of Assyria at the time 
renders such a hypothesis most improbable. 

In order to explain this anachronism, Rawlinson supposed 
that either Assyrian representatives in Egypt married into 
the royal Egyptian families, giving Assyrian names to their 
off-spring who eventually became kings, or that women of 
the Assyrian representatives married into the royal line giv¬ 
ing Assyrian names to their children who eventually estab¬ 
lished themselves on the throne of Egypt. Rawlinson evi¬ 
dently recognized the weakness of his own explanation for 
he adds: 28 

. . Either of these suppositions is more probable than the establish¬ 
ment in Egypt of a dynasty really Assyrian at a time of extraordinary 
weakness and depression. 

Were it not for the pressure of demands by the conven¬ 
tional chronological scheme, this anachronism would 
suggest that Dynasty XXII belongs to a period much later 
than the time of Rehoboam and that there is something 
radically wrong with a structure which would date this dy¬ 
nasty in the 10th century B.C. With the necessary rejection’ 
of the Assyrian origin of this dynasty in the face of the ob¬ 
vious Assyrian origin of the names, there rises the necessity 
of some alternate theory to account for this odd situation. 
This dynasty is now commonly called the Libyan dynasty, 
indicating a belief that Sheshonk and his line were of Lib¬ 
yan origin. The insipient nature of the evidence offered in 
support of this theory has been referred to by Petrie. Since 
Petrie seems to have accepted this unlikely theory in spite 
of its improbability, his comments are of more than usual 
interest. Referring to the inscription of Horpasen, in which 
the geneology of one Sheshonk is given, 29 he wrote: 30 

Now it is mainly on the name Tahen here that the theory of the 
Libyan origin of the dynasty has been based, though Renouf long ago 
rendered the word as “splendid’ or great rather than as referring to 
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the Tahonnu Libyans. If, however, this person, as we have seen, was 
not the ancestor of the dynasty, but only the remote ancestor of a man 
named Sheshenk, the meaning of his name is of no importance histori¬ 
cally. whichever way it is interpreted. The dynastic-names are essen¬ 
tially eastern, and not western. Sheshenq is Shushanqu, “a man of 
Shushan or Susa, a name known on Babylonian tablets. . . In the 

face of the obvious meaning of the chief name of the dynasty — the 
man of Susa" — we must look to some Babylonian or Persian adven¬ 
turer in the service of the Tanite kings for the source of the dynasty. 

We are thus no less than logical and reasonable in con¬ 
cluding that the proposed synchonism between Sheshonk I 
and Shishak of Scripture rests on a most insecure founda¬ 
tion and, save for the demands of the conventional struc¬ 
ture, it is not able to stand on its own feet. So sure have 
historians been about the general correctness of this chron¬ 
ological structure, in spite of this and other major weak¬ 
nesses, that no serious thought has been given to the proba¬ 
bility that Sheshonk and his dynasty belong to the period 
when Assyrian rulers of this name are known to have been 
in positions of authority in Egypt. 

The manner in which the XXIInd Dynasty fits into this 
era of Assyrian military occupation of Egypt will be consid¬ 
ered in a subsequent chapter. 51 

VII. The Anomaly of Osorkon 

A still further potent objection to this proposed synchro¬ 
nism between Sheshonk I and Shishak is to be seen in the 
anomaly which follows in the reign of Osorkon I. Shortly 
after the sacking of the temple under Rehoboam, king Asa 
of Judah was attacked by Zerah, the Ethiopian, with an 
army of a million men. The Scriptural account reads: 52 

And there came out against them [Asa's army] Zerah the Ethiopian 
with an host of a thousand thousand, and three hundred chariots; and 
came unto Meresha ... So the Lord smote the Ethiopians before Asa, 
and before Judah; and the Ethiopians fled. And Asa and the people 
that were with him pursued them unto Gerar; and the Ethiopians were 
overthrown, that they could not recover themselves: for they were de¬ 
stroyed before the Lord and before his host; and they carried away 
very much spoil. And they smote all the cities round about Gerar; for 
the fear of the Lord came upon them. . . . 

If it was Sheshonk I who sacked Solomon’s temple, then 
it must have been his successor, Osorkon I, who invaded 
Judah and fought against Asa with an army of a million 
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men. But Osorkon I was an insignificant ruler who, from all 
available evidence, never marched a dozen men across the 
isthmus into Palestine, to say nothing of raising an army 
of a million soldiers. Attempts to avoid this anomaly with¬ 
out denying the identification of Sheshonk with Shishak 
have taken the direction of assuming that Zerah was an 
Arabian prince and not an Egyptian at all. This explanation 
is weak indeed, for it is quite preposterous that any Arabian 
prince of this time could have raised such an army of inva¬ 
sion. Petrie commented on this high degree of improbabili¬ 
ty and raised still other objection to it. After noting that 
the earlier theory, which identified Zerah with Osorkon, 
had been dropped by most scholars as untenable, he 
wrote: 33 

. . . There are, however, solid grounds for taking this as an Egyptian 
invasion (1) After the defeat they fled towards Egypt, not eastward 
toward Arabia, and the cities round Gerar belonging to the invaders 
were plundered. Gerar was on the road to Egypt south of Gaza, and it 
is highly probable that after Shishak s victory the Egyptians had kept 
frontier towns in Palestine. This would not accord with an Arabian 
invasion. (2) The invaders were Cushim and Lubim or Libyans and 
this could only be the case in an Egyptian army. 

While there is no tenable alternative to regarding this 
invasion as Egyptian, neither is it possible to identify any 
king following Sheshonk I as powerful enough to raise an 
army of invasion. The proposed synchronism between 
Sheshonk I and Shishak of Scripture has thus led us inta an 
impasse. The invading army under Zerah could not have 
been an Egyptian army, since there was no king in the era 
following Sheshonk I who could conceivably have raised 
such an army for invasion of Asia. And yet the army must 
have been Egypitan, since no other army could have been 
composed of Cushim and Libyans. The reasonable conclu¬ 
sion is, again, that Sheshonk and his dynasty have been 
misplaced and do not belong to the time of Rehoboam. To 
admit this obvious conclusion is to admit that the accepted 
chronological structure of the ancient world is in gross 
error, the errors being of such magnitude as to call for a 
complete reconstruction with a rejection of the dating 
methods that have been used in arriving at this accepted 
structure. This is the conclusion to which we have been re¬ 
peatedly directed from the numerous other synchronistic 
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failure’s already noted pertaining to the time of the Exodus, 
the Conquest, and other related incidents. To this abundant 
evidence, much more will be added as the discussion pro¬ 
ceeds. 

We turn then from a rehearsal of the anachronisms and 
anomalies which characterize the accepted views to the 
problem of demonstrating that the available data can be 
satisfactorily fitted into the revised structure, which recog¬ 
nizes Dynasty XVIII as having had its beinning at the time 
of the war of Saul with the Amalekites, identified with the 
Hyksos of Egyptian history. 

VIII. Thutmose III as the Shishak of Scripture 

1 - — ‘ ' * ■' — 

If the chronological structure that has begun to emerge 
on the basis of previous considerations is even approximate¬ 
ly correct, then the king who sacked Solomon’s temple 
should follow the beginning of the XVIIIth Dynasty by a 
time period quite identical to that from shortly after the 
mid-reign of Saul to the 5th year of Rehoboam. Wa This pe¬ 
riod is readily calculable from Biblical data as approximate¬ 
ly 100 years. 34 While the chronology of the XVIIIth Dynasty 
has not been finally settled in all its details, the general 
structure does not permit recognition of any other king 
than Thutmose III as reigning at the time demanded. The 
end of the one-hundred year period must fall at some point 
early in the sole reign of this king with no possibility of 
condensing the chronology to allow consideration of his 
successor, Amenhotep II, and with no possibility of consid¬ 
ering his predecessor, Queen Hatshepsut, as meeting the 
Scriptural specifications, since she had no inclination what¬ 
ever in the direction of military conquest. If Thutmose III 
fails to meet the criteria of the Scriptural account, there is 
no alternative to admitting that our reasoning has led to an 
incredible situation and is therefore in error in spite of the 
many evidences in support of the altered chronology. 

In notable contrast to the failure of Sheshonk I to meet 
the criteria for identification as Shishak of Scripture, Thut¬ 
mose III meets these demands in a most remarkable man¬ 
ner, as has been pointed out by Velikovsky. 1 ’ It was during 
his reign that the New Kingdom in Egypt rose to the pin¬ 
nacle of its power. His empire included not only the territo¬ 
ry of Palestine but encompassed also essentially all the ter- 
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ritory east and north to the Euphrates River. 36 Toward the 
end of his long and successful military career, Thutmose III 
had an extended inscription made of his accomplishments. 
He gives not only the list of the cities conquered in Pales¬ 
tine and Syria but provides us also with a pictorial summary 
of the loot which he had taken. One may trace in this pic¬ 
torial inscription item after item mentioned in Scripture as 
having been part of the content of Solomon’s temple and of 
his treasure house. 37 

Not only does Thutmose III satisfactorily meet the speci¬ 
fications required for identification as the Shishak of Scrip¬ 
ture, but his successor, Amenhotep II, may also be logically 
identified as the Zerah who invaded Asia with an army of a 
million men in the time of Asa some 30 years later. In a 
later section, it will be shown how these incidents fit rather 
exactly into the chronology as developed on the basis of the 
previous considerations. 

IX, A Revised Chronology for the XVIIIth 
and XIXth Dynasties 

The traditional interpretation of the data for Dynasties 
XVIII and XIX (Table XIV) has its roots deeply fixed in 
certain presumed time relationships that have been derived 
from calculations based on the so-called Sothic dating 
method. Relieved of the pressure provided by this method, 37a 
the available data will now be interpreted in terms of the 
altered premises previously noted. The following devia¬ 
tions from the conventional views are pertinent. (1) Che- 
bron is here recognized as the same king as Amenhotep I of 
the monuments, 36 and his successor, Amenophis, is identi¬ 
fied as Thutmose I. These are the identifications to be ex¬ 
pected on the basis of Manetho s order, and these identifi¬ 
cations eliminate the difficulties of explaining Chebron as 
an unidentifiable king with no monumental support, while 
lacking a king in Manetho s list to be identified as Thut¬ 
mose II. The mere similarity, or even equivalence, of the 
names Amenophis and Amenhotep may not, logically, be 
recognized as an adequate basis, under-the circumstances, 
to warrant an identification. These kings often had a num¬ 
ber of names, one of which may well have been taken after 
the name of the father (or father-in-law in this case). Thut- 
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moso 1 could very reasonably have been known to Manetho 
by the name Amenophis. 

[2) It follows from this identification that Mephres of 
Manetho is Thutmose 11 and not Thutmose I. (3) The more 
exact figures of Josephus for the reigns of the kings are 
taken to represent the period of reign to the time of ap¬ 
pointment of the coregent as distinguished from the monu¬ 
mental data which commonly represent the total period of 
reign or the period from the beginning of coregency to the 
latest dated inscription. The figures of Josephus agree in 
the main with those of Manetho, except that he gives the 
reign lengths to the nearest month. (4) The composition of 
Dynasty XIX as given by Manetho is retained in preference 
to the modern revision. The two dynasties as composed by 
Manetho did not rule in succession; rather, Dynasty XIX 
was an offshoot from Dynasty XVIII at the time of Seti I. 

When thus interpreted, the data of Josephus to the reign 
of Amenhotep III (Orus of Manetho) lead us to the struc¬ 
ture shown diagramatically in Figure 10. On the same time 
scale, Biblical chronology from Saul to Asa is given in par¬ 
allel. Solid lines are used to represent the figures of Jose¬ 
phus and dotted lines to represent additional time claimed 
by certain kings, based on the date of their latest inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Ahmose and Chebron (Amenhotep I) evidently reigned 
without coregents. Hence, the figures of Josephus represent 
total reigns. The inscriptions of Thutmose I (Amenophis) 
indicate a reign of more than 30 years, while Josephus cred¬ 
its him with only 20 years and 7 months. By interpreting 
the figure of Jospehus as in (3) above, it is apparent that 
Thutmose I appointed his coregent in his 21st year. This 
coregent may well have been his son, Thutmose II Meph¬ 
res. It has, however, been suggested with reason that this 
appointment was to his more experienced older daughter, 
Hatshepsut, who was shortly married to her brother, the co¬ 
regency thus passing to her husband-brother. Such a situa¬ 
tion would account for the reversal of the order of the 
names by Manetho’s transcribers, even though all of the 
21+ years credited to her follow the death of her husband- 
brother (See Figure 10). 

Thutmose II is assigned a reign of 12 years and 9 months 
by Josephus. This takes us to a date 33 years and 4 months 



Figure 10. The Chronology of the Early XVIIIth Dynasty 
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after Thutmose I began his reign. Since Thntrnose I has a 
monument dated in his 30th year, his total reign was more 
than this. A degree of uncertainty thus exists as to whether 
or not Thutmose I outlived his son. The inscription of 
Ineni Vv ' refers to the successive deaths of two kings by the 
name of Thutmose, who reigned prior to Thutmose III and 
hence must be Thutmose I and Thutmose II, but the inscrip¬ 
tion is obscure as to w hich is w hich, and hence this question 
is not provided an unequivocal answer. 

Chronological harmony can be reasonably attained w ithin 
either view by adjusting the date for the war of Saul bv 
about two years and leaving a slight leeway tor discrepancy 
between the actual date of this war and the beginning of 
the reign of Ahmose. Since the view that Thutmose I out¬ 
lived his son by two or three years appears to provide an¬ 
swers to further problems, this view is tentatively adopted 
here. Certainly both were dead at the time of the accession 
of Hatshepsut. ,sb By this view, it w ill be necessary to add 
about two years to the summation of Josephus figures to 
retain a correct measure of elapsed time. Hatshepsut evi¬ 
dently took on Thutmose III (probably a nephew) as her 
coregent at the time of her accession. The monuments cred¬ 
it Thutmose III with 54 years. However, he is evidently 
claiming as part of his reign all the period of that of Hat¬ 
shepsut. When Hatshepsut s reign of 21 years and 9 months 
is added to the 25 years and 10 months credited to him by 
Josephus. 47 years and 10 months of the 54 are accounted 
for. Hence we conclude that Thutmose III appointed a co¬ 
regent late in his 48th year. This coregent was probably 
Amenhotep II, who thus served as coregent a little more 
than six years to the death of Thutmose III. On the death 
of Thutmose III, it could be expected that Amenhotep II 
would appoint his coregent. This would be in the person of 
Thutmose IV, who according to Josephus reigned but 9 
years and 8 months. Thutmose IV thus died long before his 
father. On the death of Thutmose IV, it could be expected 
that Amenhotep II would appoint a substitute coregent who 
would then be Amenhotep III. This king is credited with 36 
years and 6 months of reign, which figure is essentially that 
of his latest monument. It might seem that at this time the 
plan of appointing a coregent at the time of accession to 
full kingship was discontinued. There are, however, good 
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reasons for believing that this is not the explanation for the 
agreement of Josephus’ figure with that of the monuments. 
Before considering this situation further, we digress to ob¬ 
serve that the Scriptural synchronisms fit into the resulting 
structure in a remarkable manner. 

X. Synchronisms with Old Testament Chronology 

By the proposed chronological revision, Saul’s war with 
the Amalekites was, for practical purposes, coincident with 
the expulsion of the Hyksos and the beginning of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty under Ahmose. This may be deduced as 
having occurred in about the 25th or 26th year of Saul’s 
reign. 18c By the chronology of Thiele, this was about 1026- 
1025 B.C. as a close approximation. While this date may re¬ 
quire a slight refinement, 1811 we take it as a tentative basis 
for developing the subsequent chronology. 

The elapsed time from the war of Saul to the sacking of 
Solomon’s temple in the 5th year of Rehoboam is thus 99 
years as a close approximation. 18 *' The period from Saul s 
war to the 15th year of Asa, when Palestine was invaded by 
Zerah, is then about 129 years. 19 The corresponding period 
from the beginning of Dynasty XVIII to the beginning of 
the sole reign of Thutmose III by the structure of Figure 10 
is 95 years. 40 We should then look for the invasion of Asia 
by Thutmose III, which culminated in the sacking of the 
temple, in about the 4th year of Thutmose III. Some 29 
years later, we should find the evidence of an invasion of 
Asia by Amenhotep II. 

During the early years of sole reign, Thutmose III made 
almost annual incursions into Asia. 41 Most of these, howev¬ 
er, are clearly into the territory north of Palestine, with no 
reference to any occupation of territory that can be recog¬ 
nized as belonging to southern Palestine. In the course of 
the invasion of the second year of his sole reign, the city of 
Megiddo, in northern Palestine, capitulated after a siege. 42 
It is tempting to think that from this victory, Thutmose 
proceeded southward in the same year into Palestine, even¬ 
tually reaching Jerusalem. From the inscription dealing 
with this incident, however, it appears that following the 
capitulation of Megiddo, 43 the armies returned to Egypt 
with the plunder from this expedition. The possibility re¬ 
mains that part of the plunder from this expedition may 
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haw come from the house built by Solomon in Lebanon. 44 

The campaign of the next year has been taken by schol¬ 
ars to involve Syria also. The annals of the invasions of the 
third and fourth years contain statements to suggest that 
Palestine was involved, though not necessarily to the exclu¬ 
sion of the more northern territory. As part of the plunder 
from the third campaign, mention is made of "gold dishes 
which could not be measured," suggesting loot from the 
temple. 45 The annal of the fourth campaign mentions as 
part of the plunder, a large collection of plants from the 
land of Retennu. 48 Scripture specifically mentions that Solo¬ 
mon imported exotic plants including almug trees. 46a 

The territory involved in these incursions is frequently re¬ 
ferred to as the land of Retennu, a term sometimes used 
without qualification; at other times it is qualified as Upper 
Retennu. The writer takes exception to the assumption that 
the term w ithout qualification refers to Syria or that Upper 
Retennu refers to the hill country of southern Palestine. 
The only certain basis for defining the territories referred to 
by these terms would be by unequivocal identification of 
the sites whose location can be established. Rarely is this 
possible. We would thus identify the campaigns of the third 
and fourth years as having led to the eventual sacking of 
Solomon’s temple. 

That it was Thutmose III and not Sheshonk I who is to 
be identified as the Shishak of Scripture is confirmed by the 
pictorial part of the lengthy inscription on the walls of the 
Karnak temple, which pictures many of the items of plun¬ 
der taken by Thutmose III. 47 The identity of the campaign 
in which each item was taken is not provided, though in 
many cases the number of each particular item is given as 
well as the identity of the metal of which each was com¬ 
posed. In this inscription may be traced many of the objects 
known to have been in either the temple or in Solomon’s 
treasure house. Of particular interest are the cones of gold, 
of silver, and of malachite which bear the identification 
white bread and which evidently represented the "shew 
bread of the temple ceremony. Among the items one may 
also note 300 gold shields (for which even the number 
agrees with Scripture), 4 '’ 100 basins of gold, 483 the tools and 
implements used in the temple service, the six-branched 
candlestick, 488 the frequent use of the lotus motif in decora- 
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tion, 4Sc the golden chains, 49d the copper doors, 4 * other can¬ 
dlesticks, 4Kf jars of annointing oil, an altar of gold with an 
inscription reading “The Great Altar” 4Sli and in it all, the 
complete absence of any item in the form of a god or idol. 

The era assigned to Sheshonk I is archaeologically char¬ 
acterized by destruction of many cities in Palestine. This 
destruction is attributed to Sheshonk I as the Biblical Shi- 
shak. Yet Scripture says nothing about any such destruction 
of cities at this time. Josephus noted specifically that the cities 
opened their gates to Shishak without a battle. 49 

And he [Shishak] took the fenced cities which pertained to Judah, 
and he came to Jerusalem. 

. . . Now therefore when he fell upon the country of the Hebrews, 
he took the strongest cities of Rehoboam’s kingdom without fighting; 
and when he had put garrisons in them, he came last of all to Jerusa¬ 
lem. ... So when Shishak had taken the city [Jerusalem] without fight¬ 
ing, because Rehoboam was afraid, and received him into it, yet did 
not Shishak stand to the covenants he had made, but he spoiled the 
temple. . . . 

By the proposed chronological revision, this destruction 
in the early Iron Age does not belong to the time of Reho¬ 
boam. It belongs to the era of the Assyrian incursions into 
Palestine in the 8th and 7th centuries. It is this error that 
has forced acceptance of the concept that the golden age of 
Palestine was the era of Hyksos occupation, the collapse of 
the culture being attributed to the Israelites and the grad¬ 
ual recuperation being credited to the Philistines. This gro¬ 
tesque interpretation is even more apparent when the ar¬ 
chaeologies of the individual sites of Palestine are exam¬ 
ined. 

Moving ahead on the time scale by 29 years takes us to 
the 15th year of king Asa when Palestine was invaded by a 
huge army under Amenhotep II, the successor of Thutmose 
III. By the interpretation of Josephus data as defined by 
(3) in a previous section, we are now in the 9th year of the 
total reign of this king or in the third year of his sole reign, 
since he had a coregency with his father of six and a frac¬ 
tion years. 

Three inscriptions are extant dealing with the wars of 
Amenhotep II in Asia. The more informative one was found 
at Memphis and is the only one dealing with both invasions 
of this king. The first of these two is dated in his 7th year 
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^first \ear of his sole reign), and the other is in his ninth 
vear (third year of his sole reign).’" Of the two stelae found 
at Amada and at Elephantine respectively, the Amada stele 
is an account of the celebration for the campaign of his 
third year, which is referred to as his first campaign. Now it 
was known that Amenhotep had a coregency with his fa¬ 
ther. but the length of coregency could not be established; 
it maY have been as short as one year or as long as 11 
years. The reference in the Amada stele to the first cam¬ 
paign in his third year did not make sense, and even the 
translators of the inscription were puzzled. 51 


. . . The translator finds it impossible to reconcile the dates in these 
stelae. The Memphis stela places the first campaign in Amen-hotep 
U s 7th year, the second in his 9th year. The Amada stela below is 
dated in his 3rd year, to record a celebration in Egypt after the return 
from the first campaign! Furthermore, it is understood that Amen¬ 
hotep was coregent with his father, Thutmose 111, for a minimum of 1 
year and up to a possible 11 years. A possible reconciliation would be 
that the 7th year after the coregency began was the 3rd year of his 
sole reign. 


The difficulty finds a ready and logical solution if a core- 
gencv of 6+ years is recognized between Amenhotep II and 
his father Thutmose III. But this is just the length of the, 
coregency that is demanded by the interpretation which 
recognizes that the remaining 47 years and 7 months of the 
54 years credited to Thutmose III by the monuments is 
composed of the 21 years and 9 months, also credited to 
Hatshepsut, and the 25 years and 10 months credited to 
Thutmose III by Josephus. The first campaign was thus in 
the 7th year from the beginning of coregency, which was 
his first year of sole reign. The celebration for this cam¬ 
paign was in the 3rd year of his sole reign, the second cam¬ 
paign then beginning later in the same year. 

According to Scripture, there was peace in Palstine for 
the ten years prior to this invasion and for the twenty years 
following it. 52 An examination of the annals of Thutmose 
III,’ 5 indicates that he did not invade Asia during the last 
twelve years of his reign; neither did Amenhotep II make 
any further attempt at invasion of Asia after the ignomini¬ 
ous rout experienced in the 9th of his 31 years of rule. 55 
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Of the remainder of his [Amenhotep II’s) reign we know nothing; 
twenty years of peaceful administration appear to have glided by, inti¬ 
mating that the Egyptian yoke was not too heavily pressed upon Asia. 

The reign of Amenhotep III, successor to Amenhotep II 
after the death of Thutmose IV, may be calculated as end¬ 
ing in the year 852 B.C., based on the tentative and ap¬ 
proximate dating for Saul’s war with the Amalekites and 
the beginning of Dynasty XVIII in 1025 B.C. 

The remaining question is whether the inscription of the 
invasion in the 9th year provides any clue that would ena¬ 
ble us to identify the invasion as that at the time of Asa. If 
one is expecting to find in the inscriptions an admission of 
the rout of his army before the smaller army of Asa, this is 
an empty hope. No Egypitan king ever admitted defeat of 
his armies. If we are to find any such clue, it must be 
found by reading between the lines or from the associated 
circumstances. Perhaps the best evidence we have is the 
simple fact that Amenhotep II did not make any further at¬ 
tempt at such invasion after that of his 9th year. When 
Thutmose III made a successful invasion of Asia in his first 
year, he followed with a series of subsequent invasions. Am¬ 
enhotep II followed that in his seventh year (involving ter¬ 
ritory to the north of Palestine) with that in his ninth year, 
but there were no further attempts. What better explana¬ 
tion than a rout of his armies in the attempt of the 9th 
year? 5Ja 

XI. From Amenhotep III to Harmhab 

As previously noted, Amenhotep III is credited with 36 
years and 5 months of reign by Josephus, which figure is in 
essential agreement with the monuments for the date of his 
latest inscription. One might conclude that Amenhotep III 
did not appoint a coregent during his lifetime. The monu¬ 
ments, however, indicate that he did appoint his son Amen¬ 
hotep IV, otherwise known as Akhnaton, as his coregent. 
The discrepancy is evidently to be explained in another 
manner. 

Akhnaton was a religious heretic who introduced a new 
religious philosophy in Egypt and became so engrossed in 
his new religion that he permitted the empire of Thutmose 
III to slip through his fingers without apparent effort to 
prevent it. Because of the religious and political chaos in- 
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troduced by Akhnaton, he was hated by his people, even as 
a memory. Evidently Josephus, in line with the thinking of 
the Egyptians in general, credited Amenhotep III with his 
entire reign as if there had been rio coregent. This interpre¬ 
tation of Manetho is confirmed by the complete absence of 
the name of Akhnaton in his king list. 

According to the monuments, Akhnaton was followed by 
the brief reigns of Tutenkhamen, Sakere, and Eye, the 
lengths of whose reigns are not known. Manetho does not 
recognize any of these successors of Akhnaton, and in their 
places he provides the names of an alternate line of rulers 
through Achencheres, the daughter of Amenhotep III and 
sister of Akhnaton. This line of rulers merges with that 
through Akhnaton, after some 45 years, in the person of Ar¬ 
mais, who is clearly to be identified as Harmhab of the 
monuments. 55 The period from Achencheres to Harmhab 
inclusive, according to the figures of Josephus, is just a 
month or two short of 50 years. Hence, if it can be deter¬ 
mined when in th$ rule of Amenhotep III Achencheres 
began her rule, the figures for elapsed time remain intact. 

Since Josephus allows Amenhotep III the full period of 
his reign with no recognition of Akhnaton, it would seem 
that he would logically begin the rule of Achencheres with 
the death of Amenhotep III. It will be noted by reference 
to Table XIV that Eusebius allows Achencheres a period of 
12 years, while Africanus credits her with 32 years. The dis¬ 
crepancy is 20 years. Examination of the chart of Figure 10 
shows that it was very close to twenty years from the death 
of Amenhotep II to the death of Amenhotep III. We may 
conclude that Africanus credits her with a reign beginning 
with the death of Amenhotep II, while Eusebius and Jose¬ 
phus credit her with a reign only from the death of Amen¬ 
hotep III. Thus again, the interpretation placed on the fig¬ 
ures of Josephus is confirmed. 

There is some question as to when Akhnaton began his 
coregency. Evidence points to the probability that he was 
too young to assume responsibilities at the death of Amen¬ 
hotep II and was not placed in this position until about the 
31st year of his father s reign. This may also have been the 
year of his marriage. 56 The monuments indicate that he 
reigned 17 years or more. The date for the beginning of his 
reign and the length of this reign are not important to the 
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chronology per se. since the problem of elapsed time is cov¬ 
ered bv the alternate line of rulers through Achencheres. 
These figures, however, do have a significance in fixing the 
dates for the so-called Amarna period, so named because 
Akhnaton built the city of Akhetaton as a new site for his 
capital and as the center of his new religion. The period is 
of importance also from the standpoint of the “Amarna 
Letters which represent correspondence between Akhna¬ 
ton (and his father) with various kings and officials of other 
territories to provide an assumed series of synchronisms 
which are regarded as providing final proof of the chronolo¬ 
gical structure as currently held. 

The letters have also been used by the proponents of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty dating of the Exodus as evidence for the 
correctness of this dating. The problems related to the 
Amarna Letters and their interpretation will be taken up 
again following the discussion of Assyrian chronology in a 
later volume. This delay is necessary, since the interpreta¬ 
tion of these letters is inseparably related to the chronology 
of Assyria. 


Notes and References 

(1) The discrepancy at this time was nearer to 400 years, rather than the 600 years at the 
Conquest, since the period allotted currently, and marked by the end of Dynasty XII and the 
beginning of Dynasty XVIII, is about 200 years shorter than that from the Exodus to the time 
of Saul’s war (2) V-AC. (3) The author accepts thq conclusions of Velikovskv on the place¬ 
ment of the Exodus essentially coincident with the Hyksos invasion, the identity of the Hvk- 
sos as the Biblical Amalekites, the virtual annihilation of the Hyksos as the Amalekites by 
Saul, the identity of Thutmose III as the Shishak of Scripture, and the dating of the Amarna 
Letters in the 9th century' rather than in the 14th century' (4) This premise is stated in detail 
in the introduction to V-AC, pp xxi-xxiv. (5) See P-HE, Vol. I, addenda xxx, and W-WST, 
Vol. I, p. 265 (reprint, 1955) for statements to this effect. (6) The assumed fixity of the dates 
for Dynasty XII and XVIII depend on the validity of the so-called Sothic dating method; the 
current views on the antiquity of Egypt depend on the interpretations of carbon-14 dating, (7) 
The fallacies in this dating method are discussed in Chap III of Vol II (8) Ibid., Chap III of 
Volume 11. (9) Such a situation holds for the entire period prior to Dynasty XVIII and to a 
lesser degree for the subsequent period (9a) For example, a series of such data for the 
XVIIIth Dynasty and onward might provide convincing evidence favoring the shorter chronol¬ 
ogy here defended, though it is doubtful if such data could be used for providing anything re¬ 
sembling exact dates (deG-V’A, p 41). (10) Some historians and archaeologists make no at¬ 
tempt to conceal their interpretations as starting where the Higher Criticsim leaves off. Others 
refer to agreement with Scripture without qualifying their statements to indicate that they are 
referring to Scripture as altered and evaluated by the Higher Criticism. Some few' retain a 
confidence in the historicity of Scripture to be expected from its internal claims of origin and 
are bravely (but ineffectually, in the writers opinion) attempting to show some degree of har¬ 
mony with archaeological interpretations. (11) Webster includes such a usage of the term, 
though this is not wnat is generally understood by the w r ork ‘history or "historical * To 
avoid confusion, the writer has used the terms historically dependable" or "historically relia¬ 
ble in the evaluation of Scripture taken as it reads. It is true that the majority of examples of 
proposed confirmation of Scripture by archaeology retain a degree of truth if reference is to 
Scripture defined as myth and legend, but few indeed have a confirmatory value for a Scrip¬ 
ture taken as factually dependable as it reads (12) See Fig. 10. (13) E-TS. (14) B-HE, p. 599. 
H5) Harmhab is thus rather universally recognized See Fig 11. (16) P-HE, Vol. Ill, p. 120. 
(17) Petrie puts it this way: ". not a single important event can be put down to his reign." 
(P-HE, Vol III, p. 123). (18) II Chron. 12:2-4,9. (19) M-HE, Vol. VI, p 418; P-HE, Vol. Ill, 
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p 233; B-Kl'P. Yol ||. p 218; BA. Vul. IV, p 15 (20) See II Chron. 9:13. 15. 20. 22-24 (21) 
R AM, Vol II. p 82; see also P-HE. Yol 111. pp 231, 232 (22) B-EIP; \ol. II. pp. 20Sff. 
provides a transcription of this remarkable document (23) Ibid., p 212. par 3 (24) Ibid . pp 
267ff. A transcription of this list is given in P HE, Yol. 111. p. 299 The list is given under the 
heading of Dynasty XXV Bv the revision. Dynasty XXV reaches into the period encompassed 
by Dynasty XX11 (See Fig XII). The very presence of these names in documents from the era 
of Dynastx XXV confirms this as the era of Dynasty XXII (25) II Kings 15 29; 18 14 (26) See 
the inscriptions of Tiglathpileser (745-727 B.C.) in [.-ARAB. Vol I. pp 269ff (27) R-AM, Vol 
IE pp 81. 82 (28) Ibid (29) See Plate IV for reproduction of this inscription. See Chap 
XVIII. Sect. VIII for discussion of this inscription (30) P-HE. Vol. Ill, pp. 231 232. (31) 
Chap XVIII (32) 11 Chron 14 9, 12-14. (33) P-HE, Vol. HI. pp. 242, 243. (33a) See ref 12. 
(34) The intervening periods are c 15 years remaining in the reign of Saul, 40 years each for 
Davtd and Solomon, and 4 and a fraction vars into the reign of Rehoboam. (35) V-AC, Chap. 
IV (36) See quots. of ref. 13. Chap. Ill (37) \ -AC, Plates VII and VIII. (37a) See ref. 7. (38) 
See Table XIV (38a) The significance of this inscription is discussed by Edgerton (E-TS, pp. 
Iff ). (38b) Ibid., p. 43. (38c) One may arrive at this figure as a close approximation by com¬ 
parison of the statements to be found in the following texts: I Sam 15:1,2; 16:1, 10-13; II 
Sam 5:4; I Sam. 17:15ff.; 17:56; 18:17. (38d) See preceding section for recognition of a possi¬ 
ble necessary adjustment and for the manner in which this can be attained without affecting 
the chronology. (38e) See ref 34. (39) 99+ years to the sacking of the temple. 12+ further 
years in the reign of Rheoboam, 3 years for Abijam and 14+ years into the reign of Asa. (40) 
See Figure 10 The assumption here is that Thutmose I outlived his son by about 2 years. (41) 
These annals are summarized by Petrie (P-HE, Vol. II, p. lOOff ). (42) Ibid., pp 104ff. (43) 
Ibid The siege of Megiddo lasted 7 months, and since a new campaign was initiated the fol¬ 
lowing year, it is hardly logical to presume that the conquest of all Palestine belongs to this 
same campaign (P-ANET, p 237a. note 38. (44) 1 Kings 7:2: 10:7. (45) P-HE, Vol. II, P 112. 
(46) Ibid., p 101. (46a) II Chron 911 (47) V AC, pp. 155ff ; (Plates VII and VIII). (48) I 
Kings 1017. (48a) II Chron. 4:8, 11 (48h) Ex. 25:33. Many of the items prepared for the ear¬ 
lier tabernacle were evidently moved into the temple of Solomon. (48c) I Kings 7:26 refers to 
this motif in decoration as lilies. (48d) I Kings 6:21. (48e) II Chron. 4:9. See Crudens con¬ 
cordance for a mistaken rendering of this term as “brass.’ (48f) I Kings 7:49; II Chron. 28 15. 
(48g) Ex. 30:1. 3. See note of ref. 48b. (49) II Chron. 12:4;J-AJ, Bk. VIII, Chap. X, par. 2. 
(50) P-ANET, p. 245ff. (51) Ibid., note 1. (52) II Chron. 14:1; 15:19. (53) See ref. 41. (54) P 
HE, Vol. IE p 157. (54a) Amenhotep II boasts in his inscription of having brought much loot 
from this campaign. This is not impossible, since he may have obtained this from the cities to 
the south which were previously controlled by Egypt, but which were lost to Egypt at this 
time (II Chron. 14:12-14. (55) See Figure II. (56) P-HE, Vol. II, p. 208. 



CHAPTER XVII 


PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE COMPOSITION 
OF MANETHO’S XVIIIth AND XIXth DYNASTIES 

That some degree of confusion exists in the transcriptions 
of Manetho's late XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties is beyond 
question. Whether this confusion had its origin in the 
thinking of Manetho. or whether it has resulted from the 
inability of the transcribers of Manetho to correctly repro¬ 
duce his thinking, has not been so obvious. W ; e may enter¬ 
tain a hope that this confusion will be clarified to a signifi¬ 
cant degree when re-examined against the bacgkground 
provided by the altered chronology. 

/. Confusion in the Transcriptions of Manetho’s 
XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties 

Both Africanus and Eusebius give Sethos as the founder 
of Dynast) XIX . 1 Since neither includes Seti I in the list of 
XVIIIth Dynasty kings, and since Seti I certainly deserved a 
position among the Egyptian kings of this era, the currently 
recognized identification of this Sethos with Seti I is also 
beyond question. 

Seti I was the son of Rameses I and the father of Rames- 
es II, both being recognized kings of this era. It is thus to 
be expected that Seti I was also a king of the same dynasty, 
and there is evidence jo indicate that his reign did fall in 
the interim between the reigns of Rameses I and Rameses 
II. The problem is then one of explaining why both tran¬ 
scribers of Manetho agree that he was the founder of a new 
dynasty. Josephus does not list these kings by dynasties. 
Nevertheless, he also omits any reference to Seti I between 
Rameses I and Rameses II. The suggestion is thus strong, 
irrespective of what seems to be an anomaly, that it was 
Manetho who regarded Seti I as the founder of a new dy¬ 
nasty distinct from that which included Rameses I and 
Rameses II. 

A further difficulty rises from the apparent inclusion of 
Rameses II and his successor Merneptah (Amenophath or 
Amenophthes of Africanus or Amenophis or Amenephthis of 
Eusebius) in both dynasties XVIII and XIX. Did Manetho 
regard these kings as belonging to both dynasties, or is this 
an error of confusion on the part of the transcribers, and if 
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it is an error, then do these kings belong in Dynasty XVIII 
or in Dynasty XIX? 

II. The Composition of Dynasty XIX Revised 
by Modern Scholars 

In view of the obvious confusion in the composition of 
these two dynasties, modern scholars have elected to by¬ 
pass this question without providing a final answer. The ob¬ 
scurity has been met by a reconstitution of the two dynas¬ 
ties in terms of the family relationships known to have ex¬ 
isted between Seti I, Rameses I, and Rameses II. By this re¬ 
constitution, Harmhab (Armais) is made the founder of Dy¬ 
nasty XIX, and the dynasty is composed of the sequence: 
Harmhab, Rameses I, Seti I, Rameses II, Merneptah, and 
the four “antikings” that followed Merneptah, i.e., Seti II, 
Amenmeses, Siptah, and Tausert, as indicated by the mon¬ 
uments. 

This recomposition is thus based on the assumption that 
the error has been in the inclusion of Armais (Harmhab), 
Rameses I, Rameses II, and Merneptah in Dynasty XVIII 
when they should have been included only in Dynasty XIX. 
Of the four insignificant rulers following Merneptah, some 
have regarded these, except Seti II, as usurpers. Petrie, 
however, regarded two of these (Amenmeses and Siptah) as 
sons of Seti II, and Tausert as his daughter. Brugsch pre¬ 
ferred to ignore the last three. Petrie attempted to establish 
the order of the reigns of these last four on the basis of 
tomb evidence. However, this provides at best only the 
order of death and not necessarily the order of accession, 
particularly since there seems to be evidence that there was 
some degree of parallelism of rule in this obscure period 
following Merneptah. 

III. The Failure of the Reconstitution to 
Provide Solutions to Problems 

The revision of the composition of Dynasties XVIII and 
XIX as made by modern scholars has not provided an alto¬ 
gether satisfactory solution to related problems. One diffi¬ 
culty has long been recognized. According to the Harris Pa¬ 
pyrus inscription, Rameses III, first king of Dynasty XX, 
was the son of one Setnakht, who succeeded in reorganizing 
the government from a long-developing situation of an¬ 
archy or near anarchy which is stated to have prevailed for 
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“mam yours.One incident in this extended period of an¬ 
arch v was the rise of the Syrian Aziru (Irsu), who succeeded 
in setting up a system of taxation over the Egyptians. In 
view of the very brief period which can be logically as¬ 
signed to the reigns of the last four kings in the sequence 
noted above, Petrie felt compelled to confine this "many 
vears'’ to the brief reign of Siptah while he was feuding 
with his sister over a usurped throne. 1 

Breasted, by allowing Merneptah only 10 and a fraction 
years, as against the 19 (or 40) attributed to him by the 
transcribers of Manetho, was able to squeeze in a 5-year pe¬ 
riod for this “many years” after the reigns of these last four 
kings of the dynasty. 4 Rowton, by selecting the higher of 
two possible dates for the accession of the Assyrian king, 
Ninurta-apil-eker, finds a basis that satisfies him for moving 
the accession date for Rameses II back to 1304 B.C. from 
the long-accepted date 1290 B.C.,’’ thus providing a little 
more leeway for this unsettled period. However, Hornung, 
on the basis of other data, is equally certain that the date 
1290 must be retained.Hornung, followed by Helck and 
von Beckerath, has preferred to meet the troublesome pas¬ 
sage by denying the very existence of this Irsu. These vari¬ 
ous efforts only emphasize the pressure of the time-squeeze 
that results from the statement in the Harris Papyrus in¬ 
scription. While major objections have been raised to each 
of the attempts to either lengthen the chronology or to alter 
the significance of the Harris Papyrus inscription, these will 
not be reviewed here. It is rather the aim to show that 
there is an alternate solution to the problem at hand which, 
in the writer s opinion, is more reasonable and which is not 
subject to these various objections. Not only so, we are at 
the same time provided solutions to other major problems 
which are not solved by disregarding the written sources or 
by extending the period of Dynasty XIX backward. 

/V. Problems Relative to Greek History 

An additional problem of considerable magnitude has 
risen in the course of clarification of the time relationships 
between certain events in Greek history and associated inci¬ 
dents in Egyptian history. In his recent classical work on 
the Birth and Development of Greek Art, Demargne found 
it unsatisfactory to trace this development independent of 
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Greek chronology. Yet in attempting to deal with Greek 
chronology as related to Egyptian history, it became appar¬ 
ent that certain incidents in Greek history were in the 
wrong time order to agree with the associated events in 
Egyptian history. More specifically, it was the Dorian inva¬ 
sion of Greek history that served as the obvious springboard 
that gave the impetus to the migration of the Sea Peoples." 
In t-he course of this migration, the land of the Hittites was 
overrun, thus bringing to an end the Hittite power. The 
migration continued southward and came to a climax with 
an attempted invasion of Egypt. The active phase of the 
Dorian invasion has been assigned a date c. 1100 B.C. in 
Greek history. Whether the Sea Peoples participated in the 
attempted invasion of Egypt in association with the Libyans 
in the 5th year of Merneptah (c. 1220 B.C.) as held by 
some, 9 or whether the incident belongs only to the 8th year 
of Rameses III (c. 1190 B.C.) is not a matter of importance 
to the problem. Certainly the initiation of this movement 
from Greece and environs must have been significantly ear¬ 
lier than the climax represented by the invasion of Egypt. 
The question is: how could a movement initiated in Greece 
and environs c. 1100 B.C. reach its climax in Egypt in 1190 
B.C. (or earlier)? 9il 

Demargne does not provide a clear explanation of this 
anomaly. It is not clear whether he is invoking the legend¬ 
ary nature of the Greek sources as a basis for obscuring the 
time relationship between these two incidents or whether 
he is attempting to convince himself that the earlier and to¬ 
tally unsuccessful attempt at invasion of the Peloponnesus 
by Hyllus (c. 1200 B.C.) was adequate to serve as the cause 
of the migration of the Sea Peoples. Neither of these ap¬ 
proaches represents a feasible solution to this glaring anach¬ 
ronism. While the Greek sources may be recognized as leg¬ 
endary, these events were altogether too deeply rooted in 
the thinking and writing of the later Greeks to allow ignor¬ 
ing the stated time relationship between them. A century 
ago, it was popular belief that the Greek legends had no 
historical value. The investigations at Troy have changed all 
that. Kitto, in commenting on this complete change of 
thinking wrote:" 1 

This is the outstanding example of the general reliability of the tra¬ 
dition — in the Greek world: parallels elsewhere are not hard to find. 
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Sometimes legends have been corroborated to an almost absurd de- 
giw. 

In proposing a solution that retains the reversed sequence 
of events in Greece, a full century apart in the face of the 
numerous interrelations recorded in the Greek legends, is 
resorting to a procedure that is even less than hypothetical. 
Such a reversal is totally out of the question. But so also is 
the concept that the abortive duel between Hyllus and 
Echvmus was an incident of sufficient significance to serve 
as the initiating factor for the migration of the Sea Peoples. 
The significant and successful phase of the Dorian invasion 
did not occur until well over half a century later. According 
to the statements of Herodotus and Thucydides, a full cen- 
turv elapsed between these two incidents." While this fig¬ 
ure mav be somewhat in excess of that demanded by the 
genealogies involved, it is out of the question to reduce this 
figure sufficiently to allow recognition of any cause-result 
relationship between the Dorian invasion and the migration 
of the Sea Peoples. Nor is there anything at all to be gained 
by supposing that “Two momentous events . . . came in 
quick succession; the migration of the sea peoples and the 
Dorian invasion. IU No matter how quick the succession, 
the order of the incidents is still wrong. 

V. A Defense for the Retention of Manetho s 
View of Dynasty XIX 

Actually, it is the Egyptian sources that provide the pres¬ 
sure leading to the expression of such an indefensible solu¬ 
tion to a major problem. It is here contended that these dif¬ 
ficulties, and others to be introduced as the discussion pro¬ 
ceeds, are eliminated at large when it is recognized that the 
true nature of the confusion on the part of Manetho s tran¬ 
scribers remained unrecognized in the modern revision of 
the composition of Manetho’s XVIIIth and XIXth Dynas¬ 
ties. There is an alternate interpretation of Manetho for this 
era which retains in total the sequence of the kings in ques¬ 
tion as given by the monuments, but which is based on a 
different premise relative to the nature of the confusion by 
Manetho’s transcribers, and which results in quite a differ¬ 
ent composition and chronology for these dynasties. 

In the modern reorganization of the composition of these 
dynasties, it was tacitly assumed that the error of Manetho 
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(or of his transcribers) lay in the inclusion of the names of 
Rameses II and Merneptah in both Dynasties, when they 
should have been given positions in Dynasty XIX only. The 
alternate interpretation, here proposed, assumes the reverse 
to have been true, i.e., these names properly belong in the 
line of XVIIIth Dynasty kings and should be deleted from 
the XIXth Dynasty line as erroneous repetitions. Josephus, 
on the other hand, when interpreted in terms of his own 
comments, represents a correct representation of the situa¬ 
tion as it actually existed and as probably understood by 
Manetho. 12 

When thus understood, Seti I was the founder of Man¬ 
etho s XIXth Dynasty just as he gives it. The dynasty was 
composed of three (possibly four) kings. It was but a brief 
offshoot from Dynasty XVIII at the time of Seti I and came 
to its end long before the end of Dynasty XVIII as envi¬ 
sioned by Manetho. This dynasty, as will appear, ruled lo¬ 
cally over a limited area in the Delta region, undoubtedly 
with a completely satisfactory understanding with the rul¬ 
ing king of Dynasty XVIII. Dynasty XIX thus did not rep¬ 
resent a total rule over all of Egypt, as has been assumed, 
and the situations related to the dynasty did not hold for all 
of Egypt. We may disagree with Manetho on the wisdom of 
such an arrangement of the dynasties, but this is the way 
he saw it, and there is little to be gained and much has 
been lost by the modern alteration. 

VI. On the Identification of Thuoris of 
the Era of the Fall of Troy 

The critical point of difference between this interpretaion 
of Manetho and the traditional view is in the recognition 
that Manetho’s dynasties do not necessarily require a chron¬ 
ological sequence between each dynasty and the next as 
consecutively numbered. The net result in this case is the 
recognition that the Ammenemnes and Thuoris of Man¬ 
etho s XIXth Dynasty are not the same kings as the Amen- 
meses and Thuoris who, according to the monuments, fol¬ 
low Merneptah. They rather follow the reign of Seti I, not 
Seti II, and thus belong to the era of Seti a full century ear¬ 
lier than their current placement. 

The basis for rejecting the identifications with similar 
names following Merneptah is so obvious that it is some- 
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what astonishing that the popular views have survived so 
long The Thuoris of Manetho's XIXth Dynasty was a man 
and is clearly stated to have been the husband of Alcandra, 
who was known to Homer of the Greeks as Polybus of the 
era of the fall of Troy. 1:5 The Thuoris identifiable as Tausert 
of the era following Merneptah, on the other hand, was a 
woman and sister to Siptah. That Petrie accepted the con¬ 
cept that it was Tausert who belonged to the era of the fall 
of Troy, in spite of the difference in sex, is clear from his 
statement: “It is stated that the fall of Troy was in her 
time. . . and other scholars seem to have tacitly ac¬ 
cepted this identification (or at least the conclusions based 
on such), thus providing a date c. 1180 for the fall of Troy. 
Others have attempted to avoid this obvious anomaly by 
identifying this Thuoris of the monuments with Siptah, 
brother of Tausert, instead of with Tausert herself, a con¬ 
cept that has no support beyond the embarrassment result¬ 
ing from the anomaly. 

While scholars generally have regarded the Sothis king 
list as a document having no chronological value, the writer 
has found much in the list to make it worthy of more seri¬ 
ous consideration. It would seem that the design in the 
composition of the early list was abandoned at the end of 
Dynasty XVIII of Manetho, possibly because the complexity 
of the situation made it impractical to continue on this 
basis. There are, nevertheless, values to be found even in 
the latter part of the list. The list gives two kings by the 
name Thuoris. The first follows the name Merneptah and 
hence should be identified with the Tausert of the monu¬ 
ments who followed Merneptah. The other follows the 
name Certos (who should be identified with Seti I, as sug¬ 
gested by Waddell). 15 It is this latter Thuoris in the list who 
is identified as the Polybus of Homer and the husband of 
Alcandra. There is thus no confusion here. There were two 
kings by the name Thuoris and two kings by the name Am- 
menemes (or its equivalent). But it is the Thuoris of the 
time of Seti I who belongs to the era of the fall of Troy, not 
the one who follows Merneptah. 

The incident of the fall of Troy should thus be equated 
with the era of Seti I and not with the era following Mer¬ 
neptah. A full century separates these two eras. This move¬ 
ment of the era of the fall of Troy back to the era of Seti I 
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now leaves the Dorian Invasion and the migration of the 
Sea Peoples in their proper order, which allows the obvious 
deduction that it was the Dorian invasion (half a century or 
more after the fall of Troy) that served as the initiating fac¬ 
tor in the migration of the Sea Peoples, culminating in an 
invasion of Egypt in the time of Merneptah or Rameses III. 
This is shown clearly in Figure 4, of Chapter XVI in Vol¬ 
ume II. 

The introduction of this Thuoris in the list after Mernep¬ 
tah and the four antikings was then prompted by the same 
factor that led Josephus to follow the same pattern. 

VII. Problems in Josephus' Account Clarified 

Several statements in the account by Josephus have de¬ 
fied satisfactory explanations in'terms of current chronologi¬ 
cal views. These are now re-examined in the light of the re¬ 
vised chronology. 

After listing the Egyptian kings from Ahmose, first king 
of Dynasty XVIII, to Amenophis (clearly to be identified as 
Merneptah, since he follows Rameses II), Josephus adds:'* 

. . . after him [Merneptah], . . . came Sethosis and Rameses. . . . 

Josephus then proceeds to rehearse the details of the inci¬ 
dent of the appointment by Sethothis of his brother Armais 
to be deputy over Egypt while he (Sethosis) made extensive 
military expeditions into foreign territories. Armais, in the 
absence of his brother, usurped his throne. Sethosis, on re¬ 
ceiving word of the situation, returned to Egypt and ban¬ 
ished his brother. Josephus then identifies this Sethosis and 
Armais as the brothers who also had the names Egyptus 
and Danaus. 

From the reading of this account, one might assume that 
Josephus regarded these brothers as belonging to the era 
following Merneptah. On this basis, some have presumed 
that this Sethosis was Seti II (of the monuments) who fol¬ 
lowed Merneptah. When it became apparent that this iden¬ 
tification was hardly credible, since the exploits of this 
Sethosis could not reasonably be credited to the insignifi¬ 
cant and virtually unknown Seti II, the tendency was to re¬ 
legate this story to the realm of fiction and to disregard it. 

However, it is perfectly clear that Josephus recognized 
that these two brothers belonged to the era preceding the 
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reign of Raineses II and not to the era following Mernep¬ 
tah In stating that Sethothis and Armais came after Mer- 
neptah. he obviously meant only that these names followed 
that of Merneptah in the list from which he was drawing 
his information. While this source may have been other 
than Manetho who did not give the kings by dynasties, it is 
quite possible that Manetho was his source and that Jose¬ 
phus understood clearly that his Dynasty XIX did not fol¬ 
low Dynasty XVIII in sequence. In any case, Josephus fol¬ 
lowed the names of the XVIIIth Dynasty to its end which is 
marked according to Manetho, by the reign of Merneptah, 
then returned on the time scale to the era of Seti I to intro.- 
duce the story related to Dynasty XIX as Manetho envi¬ 
sioned it. 

If we let Josephus interpret his own statements, this in¬ 
terpretation is unavoidable. In another connection, 1 ' refer¬ 
ring to this same incident, Josephus states that following 
the expulsion of Armais (Hermeus) by Sethos (Sethothis), 
Rhampses, son of Sethos, reigned for 66 years. Rhampses is 
clearly Rameses II by the unusual length of the reign, 
which agrees with other sources. This Sethos or Sethosis 
must then be recognized as the father and predecessor of 
Rameses II who, by the monuments, is stated to have been 
Seti I. Any possible basis for confusion here is eliminated 
by the repeated identification of this Hermeus and Sethos 
as the same persons otherwise known as Danaus and Egyp- 
tus. 

Now Josephus had introduced a king earlier in his list by 
the name of Armais, 18 who, by the order in the list, reigned 
just before Rameses I. According to the monuments, Ram¬ 
eses I was preceded by Harmhab. But if the Armais of the 
usurpation incident belongs to the era of Seti I, then this 
Armais is the same person as Harmhab. Seti I and Harm¬ 
hab w'ere thus brothers. Seti I was the son of Rameses I; 
then so also was Harmhab the son of Rameses I. We have 
here the peculiar situation of the reign of one son of Ram¬ 
eses I (Harmhab) preceding his father on the throne, while 
his successor was another son of Rameses I (Seti I). Some 
very unusual situation thus existed at this point in the histo¬ 
ry of Egypt. The situation suggests that Rameses I, though 
an old man, was an opportunist who was able to step into 
an emergency situation, but continued only little more than 
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a year before giving way to another son, probably as a re¬ 
sult of death. 

The identifications, as noted, are clearly confirmed by 
the monuments. The exploits of Josephus’ Sethothis agree 
explicity with those of Seti I. 19 While Petrie, and others 
among recent scholars, have considered the possible identi¬ 
ty of Armais with Harmhab, this identification has not been 
generally accepted. There is, however, good evidence from 
the monuments that Harmhab was behaving in a manner to 
endanger the throne of some king, making him a likely 
subject for banishment, but the modern reorganization of 
the composition of Dynasties XVIII and XIX made it quite 
impossible to recognize that this king was none other than 
his own brother, Seti I. The door jambs of the tomb of 
Harmhab at Memphis carry a fantastic list of self-assumed 
titles which led Breasted to comment: 20 

. . . Such titles no officer under the king had ever born. Under what 
ruler he thus served is not certain, but whoever he was such power in 
the hands of a subject must necessarily have endangered his throne. 
Harmhab was now the real pow.er of the throne. . . . 

The transcribers of Manetho were thus correct in attri¬ 
buting to this Armais (Harmhab) the alternate name of Da- 
naus, but these, other than Josephus, were in error in attri¬ 
buting to Rameses II the alternate name of Egyptus. The 
name should have been attributed to Seti I. Both ancients 
and moderns have mistakenly presumed that this was the 
same Danaus who fled to Greece and usurped the throne of 
the Argives as by the Greek legends. The Danaus and 
Egyptus of the Greek legends belong to a period a full cen¬ 
tury or more earlier than the fall of Troy. Without a basis 
for clarification of the identifications of these persons, it is 
not surprising that these data from Josephus have been dis¬ 
regarded or evaluated as fiction. The probable reason for 
the assignment to Seti I and Harmhab of alternate names 
the same as persons a century (two centuries by popular 
views) earlier will be noted in a later volume. 21 

VIII. Clarification of the Reigns of Harmhab, 

Rameses I, and Seti I 

From the available information, we may now piece to¬ 
gether some of the details leading to the unusual circum¬ 
stance of the father (Rameses I) reigning briefly after the 
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reign of one son and followed by the reign of another son. 
The background to this odd situation had its beginning 
with the death of Amenhotep III. At that time, his son, 
Akhnaton became king. As is common knowledge, Akhna- 
ton became more interested in his new concepts of religion 
than in handling the affairs of government and introduced 
deviations that brought upon him the hatred of subsequent 
generations. After a reign of perhaps 17 years (part of 
which may have been as coregent to his father), he was fol¬ 
lowed in turn by the brief reigns of Smenkare, Tutenkha- 
men. and Eye. So speak the monuments. 

Manetho. however, probably in sympathy with popular 
opinion that had not entirely died out to his day, did not 
recognize Akhnaton and his successors as legitimate kings 
and has presented to us instead a line of kings through 
Achencheres (Acherres), daughter of Amehotep III. The 
reigns of these five kings encompass a period of almost ex¬ 
actly 50 years, 22 the last of the group being Armais or 
Harmhab, who is credited with 4 years and 1 month by Jo¬ 
sephus. 

The monuments indicate a much longer reign for Harm¬ 
hab The figure of Josephus is nevertheless confirmed by 
the other transcribers of Manetho. The possible explanation 
for the discrepancy is that Harmhab began his career as an 
army general under one of the kings following Akhnaton 
and is claiming all the intervening time as part of his reign. 
The brief reign attributed to him by Manetho should then 
be interpreted to mean that Harmhab did not become pri¬ 
mary ruler of Egypt until the death of his predecessor, 
Achencheres, and that any claim for a longer reign by his 
monuments represented a more limited authority under the 
jurisdiction of earlier rulers. It may not be possible to de¬ 
fine that authority in any exact sense, though certain logical 
assumptions may be made as the discussion proceeds. It is 
noted here only that since the tomb of Harmhab was at 
Memphis, 23 this limited authority may be presumed to have 
been located in the general area of the Delta region. 

The transcribers of Manetho attribute to Seti I a reign 
considerably longer than that suggested by the date of his 
latest monument in his 9th year. On the basis of the evi¬ 
dence previously introduced, Seti I was the brother of 
Harmhab from whom, according to Josephus, Harmhab 
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usurped the throne while Seti was engaged in extensive 
military operations. This incident then also belongs to the 
era before the 4-year reign of Harmhab and thus falls in 
the obscure era following the reign of Eye. Seti I thus also 
had his rise to power during this period, and this rise evi¬ 
dently resulted from his successful military campaigns into 
foreign areas. The picture that emerges is that the usurpa¬ 
tion by Harmhab of the throne of Seti I, was at first only a 
usurpation of this local and limited authority in lower 
Egypt , and not a usurpation of the first rulership in Egypt. 
It was evidently during this time that Achencheres III died, 
and Harmhab was then also able to usurp the throne of the 
deceased king, thus becoming the primary ruler of Egypt 
The four years attributed to him by Manetho then repre¬ 
sent only the time between his successful usurpation of the 
throne of Achencheres and his banishment from Egypt by 
Seti I. 

Thus when Seti I returned to Egypt and banished his 
brother, he not only regained his previous local authority in 
the Delta region, but at the same time he also became pri¬ 
mary ruler of Egypt. For reasons not known, but probably 
because he was not yet ready to abandon his military career 
on such short notice, the rulership was given to his aging 
father, Rameses I. After little more than a year, Rameses 
died and Seti I took over the throne in person. The 8 and a 
fraction years of reign by Seti I then represented only that 
part of his official rule after the death of Rameses I. 

The question of the coregency of Rameses II with Seti I 
has long been a matter of debate. Except for the fact that 
Rameses II seems to count his reign from the time of the 
death of Seti I, it is tempting to assume that Seti I took on 
his young son Rameses II almost immediately on his acces¬ 
sion to full rulership of Egypt. Seele has defended such a 
thesis, 24 and this may well be true in spite of any evidence 
suggesting that Rameses II did not begin to count the years 
of his reign until the death of Seti I. 

The situation envisioned by the writer is that Manetho 
regarded his Dynasty XIX as having its origin with Seti I, 
not as full ruler of Egypt, but as a local authority in the 
Delta region from about the time of the reign of Eye. The 
unidentified names in Manetho’s XIXth Dynasty also 
belong back in this period. While Harmhab may have held 
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some degree of authority back in this same period. Man- 
etho did not recognize him as a king until the time of his 
usurpation of the throne of Achencheres. Thuoris of the era 
of the fall of Troy was but one of these local rulers in the 
Delta, and evidence from the Greek legends (to be consid¬ 
ered in a later connection) 25 supports this view. It would ap¬ 
pear that his 7-year rule there did not begin before the 
point where Seti I became full ruler of Egypt. 

Against this background, it is not difficult to understand 
the problem confronting Manetho in his attempt to arrange 
the kings of Egypt by dynasties. Under these circumstances, 
where was Seti I to be given a position in the line of Egyp¬ 
tian kings? If Manetho had elected to disregard the off¬ 
shoot line founded by Seti I, he could have placed him be¬ 
tween Rameses I and Rameses II in Dynasty XVIII. But Man¬ 
etho evidently considered these rulers as deserving recog¬ 
nition fully as much as the princes of Dynasty XIII or of 
Dynasty XX. Whether we agree with Manetho in the wis¬ 
dom of his arrangement is beside the point. If any short¬ 
coming is to be recognized for Manetho s arrangement, the 
writer would define this as a failure to recognize Seti I also 
as a king in the XVIIIth Dynasty line. 

IX. The Many Chaotic Years of the Harris Papyrus 

With Dynasty XIX ending at a point not far removed 
from the accession of Rameses II, the many chaotic years of 
the Harris Papyrus and of the era following Dynasty XIX, 
should then find their proper background following the end 
of the alternately dated Dynasty XIX, and not after the an¬ 
tikings following Merneptah. Since Dynasty XIX represent¬ 
ed a line of local rulers in the Delta region, it may be 
reasonably assumed that this situation of developing an¬ 
archy also was a local situation in the Delta region and did 
not necessarily represent a situation characterizing all of 
Egypt. Our reasoning has thus forced us into a situation 
which must recognize that this period of chaos and anarchy 
in the Delta region belongs in the reign of Rameses II. 

While Rameses II was undoubtedly one of the great 
kings of Egypt, the late years of his long reign provided the 
factors that could be expected to lead to severe deteriora¬ 
tion. This was the rather invariable result when a king had 
an unusually long reign. 26 That the late reign of Rameses II 
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was no exception to this rule has been deduced by a num¬ 
ber of scholars from the meager information available from 
this period. 27 

... It seems then that a long period of gradual decline occupied the 
greater part of this much boasted reign. 

The later years of Ramessu had been a time of gradual decay; and the 
ever-pressing western tribes had been quietly settling on the edges of the 
Nile Valley. . . . 

. . . Yet still the old king lived on. He had lost the vitality for aggres¬ 
sive rule. The Libyans and the maritime peoples allied with them, Ly- 
cians, Sardinians and the Aegean races whom he had once swept from 
his coasts or impressed into the service of his army now entered the 
western Delta with impunity. 

. . . It was thus the Rameses of the latter half of his reign, whose 
influence was most potent, and in a day when Egypt should have been 
girding her loins and husbanding her resources for a struggle involving 
her very existence, she was relinquishing her sword to mercenary 
strangers and lavishing her wealth upon temples already too richly en 
dowed for the economic safety of the state. 

Since the significant inscriptions of Rameses II virtually 
ceased with the 40th year of this 66-year reign, 2H there is 
ample room in the late portion of the reign for the years of 
decay, deterioration, and developing anarchy described in 
the Harris Papyrus. 

X. Confirmation for the Developing Chronology 
in the Inscription of Merneptah 

By the developing chronology, Amenhotep III died in the 
year 852-851 B.C. 28a Since the period from the death of 
Amenhotep III to the banishment of Harmhab was just 50 
years, this incident occurred in the year 802-801 B.C. Ram¬ 
eses I reigned one and a fraction years, and Seti reigned 
eight and a fraction years. Allowing 10 years for the two 
reigns, Rameses II acceded to the throne in 792-791 B.C. 
Th is date may now be confirjned with an accuracy that 
hardly allows that the developments to this point are to be 
explained by mere coincidence. 

Merneptah left an inscription referring to Israel dated in 
the 5th year of his reign. The pertinent part of this inscrip¬ 
tion has been reproduced previously. 29 The inscription not 
only indicates that Israel was already in Palestine at this time, 
but it also pictures Israel as in dire trouble, providing evi- 
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deuce of the erroneous nature of the placement of the Exo¬ 
dus during the reign of Rameses II. 

To avoid the obvious implication of the difficulty rising 
from reference to Israel in this inscription, it has been hy¬ 
pothesized that Merneptah is referring to an agricultural 
disaster. That the remaining part of the inscription refers to 
political situations is beyond question. Hence the interpre¬ 
tation of the difficulty in Israel as anything other than po¬ 
litical is something less than convincing. 

The full implication of the inscription becomes transpar¬ 
ently clear when set against the background of the revised 
chronology. From the above figures, it may be calculated 
that the 5th year of Meneptah falls in the year 721 B.C. 
But this is the established date for the fall of Israel to the 
Assyrians. Hence, the factor that eliminated Israel as posing 
any problem to Egypt was loss of independence on the part 
of the northern kingdom of Israel. 

XI. The Problem of the 400th-year Anniversary 
Inscription of Rameses II 

Early in the reign of Rameses II, the king had an inscrip¬ 
tion made as a 400th-year anniversary memorial of some 
unstated incident which must have been of sufficient signif¬ 
icance to the Egyptians to warrant such recognition. 30 The 
problem of identifying that incident has been an unsolved 
enigma to historians since the discovery of the inscription. 
By current chronological views, Rameses II began his reign 
in 1292 B.C. Calculating backwards 400 years leads one to 
the date 1692 B.C. for the unknown incident. Since, by the 
same chronology, the expulsion of the Hyksos occurred in 
the year 1580 B.C. and since their enslavement had lasted 
for no less than a century, the incident in question must 
have occurred at about the time of the Hyksos invasion. 

This is a most unlikely era for the occurrence of any inci¬ 
dent which the Egyptians would have any desire to memo¬ 
rialize with an inscription. The conquest of Egypt by the 
Hyksos was one incident the Egyptians would most want to 
forget. The name of the king ruling at the time is given in 
the inscription as Set-aa-pehti-nubti, a name that has been 
abbreviated to King Nub for convenience. This name has 
been of no assistance at all for confirming even the era of 
the incident in question. 
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With the elucidation of the proper chronological relation 
between Dynasties XVIII and XIX another ancient refer¬ 
ence may now be brought to bear on the problem which 
leads to a clear-cut solution. Reference is to the statement 
of Josephus that 393 years separated the expulsion of the 
Hyksos and the banishment of Armais (Harmhab). 51 

. Now, from his days [Tethmosis at the expulsion of the Hyksos], 
the reigns of the intermediate kings, according to Manetho, amounted 
to three hundred and ninty-three years, as he says himself, till the two 
brothers Sethos and Hermeus; the one of whom, Sethos, was called by 
that other name Egyptus, and the other, Hermeus, by that of Danaus. 
He also says that Sethos cast the other out of Egypt. . . 

These are the same statements used earlier to clarify the 
identities of Josephus Sethos • and Armais as Seti I and 
Harmhab. When these brothers are assigned the positions 
given by Josephus, the 393 years span the period from the 
expulsion of the Hyksos to the banishment of Harmhab. 
But the incident of the banishment was hardly more than a 
decade before the accession of Rameses II. It is thus appar¬ 
ent that the 393 years of Josephus and the 400 years of 
Rameses II had the same beginning, and this beginning 
was not marked by the conquest of Egypt by the Hyksos, 
but rather by their expulsion. This makes sense. The expul¬ 
sion of the Hyksos was an incident to which the Egyptians 
could look back with satisfaction and one which merited the 
making of an anniversary inscription. 

The difficulty in recognizing this interpretation is the fact 
that it was not 400 years between the expulsion of the Hyk¬ 
sos and the accession of Rameses II. It was probably even 
short of 300 years. The question that demands an answer is: 
why should Rameses II make a 400th-year inscription less 
than 300 years after the incident he was commemorating? 
Except as there is at hand a reasonable answer to this ques¬ 
tion, the deduction is for nought in spite of the logic of the 
reasoning which appears to support it. 

Actually, the explanation for what appears to be an im¬ 
possible situation is quite simple. Josephus states that this 
393 years was calculated by adding together the reigns of 
the intervening kings. 52 The figures used in the summation 
are stated to have been taken from Manetho. If the begin¬ 
nings of the 393 and 400-year periods were the same, then 
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the 400 years must have been calculated in the same man¬ 
ner. 

Unfortunately, we do not know just what figures were 
used in this calculation. The summation of the reigns for 
this period as given by the transcribers of Manetho yields a 
figure of only about 264 years. To this might be added an 
additional 45 years for the reign of Seti I in Dynasty XIX 
which, by the revision, belongs to this period, but the total 
remains some 80 years short of the figure 393. An explana¬ 
tion for the remaining discrepacy may be assumed to have 
resulted from the fact that Manetho commonly gives total 
reigns for his kings, while the figures of the transcribers 
evidently represent what was believed to be sole reigns. It 
is to be noted, for example, that the transcribers of Mantho 
credit Hatshepsut and Thutmose III with reigns of 22+ and 
25+ years respectively, while the monuments claim total 
reigns of 35+ and 54+ years. 

Thus while it may not be possible to define exactly what 
figures were used in these calculations, we may assume that 
data were available to Rameses II, and to Josephus centu¬ 
ries later, for summing correctly the total reigns of the in¬ 
tervening kings. This interpretation is susceptible to the sort 
of confirmation that should leave the deductions on the 
level of virtual certainty. If this solution is correct, then the 
king who should be identified with the Set-aa-pehti-nubti 
of the inscription of Rameses II should be Ahmose I, who 
ruled following the expulsion of the Hyksos. These kings 
had several names, and among those of Ahmose I is his 
Suten Bat name Ra-neb-pehti. 33 The essential differences 
between this name and Set-aa-pehti-nubti are in the name 
of the god (Ra instead of Set) and in the order of the hiero¬ 
glyphs, both differences being commonly met in Egyptian 
names. 

Other similar time periods of the ancient inscriptions 
have also been used as bases for setting up chronologies on 
the assumption that these represent true elapsed time+ 
Since a number of such usages have been found to lead to 
results not otherwise supported by available information, 
this situation should provide a clue to the nature of the er¬ 
rors that have been introduced by such assumptions. Evi¬ 
dently the ancients, other than the Hebrews, had little or 
no concern about elapsed time as such, and the summation 
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of total reigns to express time between two incidents met 
every need of their thinking. 

XII. On the Identification of King So __„ __ 

of II Kings 17:4 ’ 

It is recorded in Scripture that King Hoshea (732-722 
B.C.), who was at the time paying tribute to Assyria, con¬ 
spired against Assyria and solicited help from the king of 
Egypt. The king of Egypt at this time was known to the 
Biblical writer as king So. In retaliation for this move, the 
king of Assyria besieged Samaria, capital of Israel, and with 
its fall, the independent monarchy of Israel came to its 
end. 333 

Against him [Hoshea] came up Shalmaneser king of Assyria; and 
Hoshea became his servant, and gav£ him presents. And the king of 
Assyria found conspiracy in Hoshea; for he had sent messengers to So 
king of Egypt, and brought no present to the king of Assyria, as he 
had done year by year; therefore the king of Assyria shut him up, and 
bound him in prison. Then the king of Assyria came up throughout all 
the land, and went up to Samaria, and besieged it three years. In the 
ninth year of Hoshea the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried Is¬ 
rael away into Assyria. . . . 

No king of Egypt is known by the name of So, and the 
identity of this king by a more familiar name has remained 
an enigma. The recognition that Pul of II Kings 15:19 was 
the same person as Tiglathpileser of II Kings 15:29 leaves a 
basis for assuming that So was but an abbreviated form of 
the king’s real name. But in persuing the possible identifi¬ 
cations in terms of popular chronology, there is no king in 
this era whose name could be regarded as giving rise to the 
abbreviated name So. By the altered background, it is pos¬ 
sible to synchronize Assyrian, Biblical, and Egyptian chro¬ 
nology in a rather exact manner to yield a most satisfactory 
identification of king So. 

Shalmaneser reigned from 727 to 722 B.C. His successor, 
Sargon, reigned from 722 to 705 B.C. The fall of Samaria is 
stated in the Assyrian inscriptions to have been in the first 
year of Sargon, though the siege of Samaria began under 
Shalmaneser. Since the fall of Samaria occurred in the year 
722-721 B.C., the three-year siege which brought it about 
must have begun in the year 725-724 B.C. This siege was 
preceded by a movement of the Assyrian armies through¬ 
out all the land.’’ If we allow one year more for this move- 
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ment. Shalmaneser s invasion began in the year 726-725 
B.C. Since it was Shalmaneser who found conspiracy in 
Hoshea because of his appeal to So for aid, this could not 
have been earlier than 727 B.C., since this was the begin¬ 
ning year of his reign. Hence King So must be the king 
reigning in Egypt at some point in the period 727-725 B.C. 
Who then was the king reigning in Egypt within these nar¬ 
row limits? Reference to Figure 14 shows that the reign of 
Rameses II came to its end in the year 726-725 B.C. Hence 
King So is Rameses IL at the very end of the long period of 
deterioration late in his reign. It is no surprise then that 
Hoshea received no help from his appeal to Egypt for aid 
against Assyria. 

If. then, it can be shown that Rameses II had an alter¬ 
nate name from which the name So can be reasonably de¬ 
rived as an abbreviation, further confirmation is provided 
for the correctness of the developing structure and also for 
the high degree of accuracy in the Biblical accounts chron¬ 
ologically. Examination of the alternate names of Rameses 
II shows that his Suten Bat name was Ra-user-Maat-Sotep- 
en-Ra, which name Petrie accepted as the throne name of 
Rameses 11 15 from among some 75 names recognized for 
this king. 36 With such a name it is not surprising that the 
Bible writer used an abbreviated form, and there is no diffi¬ 
culty in recognizing the origin of the abbreviated name So. 

XIII. On the Identification of the 
Sesostris of Herodotus 

While Herodotus was considerably short of being the 
most reliable of the ancient historians, he does leave us a 
brief record that now makes sense in terms of the altered 
chronology, but which, by popular views, has been general¬ 
ly relegated to the realm of mythology. Reference is to the 
sequence of three kings of Egypt whom he knew as Sesos¬ 
tris, Pheron, and Proteus. 37 Pheron was the son of Sesostris, 
but his successor, Proteus, was evidently not of the royal 
line and was either a usurper or an appointee. 

Herodotus identifies this Proteus as the king of Egypt 
w'ho was ruling at the time when Helen of Greece and her 
husband Menelaus visited Egypt after the end of the Trojan 
w'ar. This war had its origin in the elopement of Helen 
with Paris of Troy. According to the Greek legends, in the 
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course of their flight from Menelaus, Helen and her abduc¬ 
tor were forced by a storm into an arm of the Nile where 
they were apprehended, and Helen was restored to her 
rightful husband by the ruling king, Proteus. After the close 
of the war, Helen visited Egypt again, this fime accompan¬ 
ied by Menelaus. This incident occurred while this same 
king was ruling. 

The Sothis list refers to this latter incident and identifies 
the ruling king by the name Thuoris.™ That this is the 
Thuoris of Manetho’s XIXth Dynasty is clear, since both 
Manetho and the Sothis list identify this Thuoris as the 
same person as Polybus, husband of Alcandra of the era of 
the fall of Troy. 39 Hence, the Thuoris of Manetho’s XIXth 
Dynasty is none other than the Proteus of Herodotus. Since 
Proteus was preceded by Pheron, while Thuoris was preced¬ 
ed by Ammenemnes, then Pheron of Herodotus is the same 
person as Ammenemnes of Manetho’s Dynasty XIX. This 
Pheron was the son and successor of the Sesostris of Herod¬ 
otus. Ammenemnes was the successor to Seti I Therefore, 
this Sesostris of Herodotus is to be identified as Seti I, and 
Ammenemnes is the son of Seti I and was thus a brother of 
Rameses II. While the identification of this Sesostris I with 
Seti I has been previously suggested, 40 the difficulties by 
popular chronology have been so great that it has generally 
been deemed wiser to dispose of the entire problem by re¬ 
legating the statements of Herodotus to the level of mythol¬ 
ogy or misinformation. 

However, the accomplishments of this Sesotris, as given 
by Herodotus, agree well with the accomplishments of Seti 
I, and while a degree of exaggeration may be recognized, 
the identification is nevertheless clear. The background to 
the account is in the era of the fall of Troy. The date, how¬ 
ever, is not in the 12th or 13th century B.C. These inci¬ 
dents belong within the period between the banishment of 
Harmhab and a point early in the reign of Rameses II, 
which position should be recognized as the era of the fall of 
Troy. Further consideration of this problem will be intro¬ 
duced in a subsequent volume. 41 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE BACKGROUND TO EGYPT’S LOSS 
OF INDEPENDENCE 

That Egypt, in the period of her late dynasties, was con¬ 
trolled by the Ethiopians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
and the Persians is a universally recognized fact. That the 
inscriptions of this era, as numerous as they are, do not pro¬ 
vide us with the necessary details to yield a clear picture of 
the events leading to this eventual loss of independence is 
perhaps not strange. The Egyptians, in common with other 
ancient peoples, were not inclined to indulge in inscriptions 
telling of their humiliating experiences under the domina¬ 
tion of other peoples. 

If the accepted chronology of Egypt for this period is in 
error, as must be the case if the proposed reconstruction of 
the chronology of the earlier eras is even approximatelv cor¬ 
rect, then it must also be supposed that the picture before 
us is more blurred and out of focus than is actually neces¬ 
sary. If this is, in part, the explanation for the obscurity in 
the history of this era, it may be expected that this distorted 
picture will be brought into better focus when the later 
Egyptian dynasties are placed in their proper time positions 
relative to each other. On the other hand, if the fundamen¬ 
tal premises on which this proposed revision is based are 
faulty, then it may be expected that we shall be led into 
utter confusion in attempting to condense the era of the 
later dynasties by several centuries. 

By current views, the period from the mid-8th century to 
the fall of Egypt to the Persians in 525 B.C. is rather com¬ 
pletely spanned by the sequence of dynasties represented 
by the numbers XXIII, XXIV, XXV, and XXVI. The several 
synchronisms of the late kings of Israel and Judah with the 
kings of late Egyptian history serve to fix the positions of 
Dynasties XXV and XXVI in their proper time relations. 
With but minor alterations, the currently recognized se¬ 
quence of Dynasties XXIII to XXVI is retained as a unit in 
the altered chronology. If this alteration has any resem¬ 
blance to fact, then Dynasties XX to XXIII must find their 
places contemporary with other dynasties, since Dynasty 
XVIII as reconstructed takes us down to c. 700 B.C., and 
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there is no more room on the time scale for other dynasties 
representing the sole government of Egypt. The discrepan¬ 
ce between current views and the proposed revision 
amounted to 600 years or more at the end of the Early 
Bronze. Part of this discrepancy has been absorbed by con¬ 
fining the obscure period of Dynasty XIII and the Hyksos 
era to about two centuries, a figure w'hich a few years ago 
was regarded as impossibly low, but which historians have 
had to live with because “it just has to be that wav.” The 
remaining discrepancy amounts to something over 400 
vears. The periods now allotted to Dynasties XX to XXlll 
are approximately 100, 130, 200, and 40 years respectively. 
If these dynasties find satisfactory places parallel to other 
dynasties, the gap may be considered as closed by the pro¬ 
posed revision. 

However, the problems involved cannot be considered as 
solved merely by introducing evidence in support of such 
contemporaneity. This must be done without the introduc¬ 
tion of significant difficulties and, as with the earlier dynas¬ 
ties, a valid expectancy may be entertained that there will 
be a coincident appearance of new synchronims and the al¬ 
leviation of the anomalous situations that characterize cur¬ 
rent views. 

The structure that results from fusing the accepted se¬ 
quence of Dynasties XXIII to XXVI onto the revised struc¬ 
ture developed thus far is represented in an approximate 
manner by the chart of Figure 12. The problem before us is 
one of demonstrating that the known facts relative to 
Dynasties XX to XXIII can be rationally harmonized with a 
structure that gives these dynasties positions contemporary 
with others of late Egyptian history. 

I. Dating the Beginning of Dynasty XXIII 
Breasted dated the beginning of Dynasty XXIII c. 745 
B.C. 1 Petrie dated it a decade earlier in 755 B.C. 2 However, 
a statement in the transcription of Manetho by Africanus 
through Syncellus places the celebration of the first Olym¬ 
pic festival in the reign of Petubast, the first king of Dynas¬ 
ty XXIII. 5 This festival had its origin at a date otherwise 
fixed at 776 B.C. u indicating that the dynasty had a begin¬ 
ning at least this early. The time pressure of the dynasties 
popularly regarded as preceding Dynasty XXIII does not 
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logicallv permit a date this early. With the elimination of 
this time squeeze by the revised chronological structure, 
Dynasty Will is permitted a beginning this early and, 
since other difficulties rise from setting the beginning ear¬ 
lier than this, we may suppose that Africanus statement 
should be interpreted to mean that the dynasty began in 
the same year as this first celebration. 

II. Problems on the Composition of Manetho’s 
Dynasty XXIII 

According to Manetho through Eusebius, this dynasty 
was composed of three kings; Africanus adds a fourth by 
the name of Zet. The transcriptions of Manetho by the two 
transcribers are shown in Table XV. 4 

Table XV 


Kings of Dynasty XX111 Kings of Dynasty XXIII 

through Africanus through Eusebius 


Pet u bates 
Osorcho 
Psammus 
Zet 


40 years 
8 years 
10 years 
31 years 


Petubastes 

Osorthon 

Psammus 


25 years 
9 years 
10 years 


No satisfactory identification of Zet of Africanus has been 
proposed.’ No monumental evidence for Psammus has been 
noted. The failure to provide satisfactory identifications of 
these two kings, along with only incidental reference to the 
others, provides a strong suggestion that the kings of this 
dynasty did not represent the total rule of Egypt and that 
these are but relatively insignificant rulers whose reigns 
were contemporary with the era of another dynasty. The 
dynasty has been given a position following that of Dynasty 
XXII which also contains a king by the name of Osorthon. 
By virtue of the assignment of Dynasty XXII as Libyan,” 
this dynasty is regarded as a continuation of Dynasty XXII. 
The two transcriptions of Manetho have been currently har¬ 
monized by assuming that Africanus is crediting Petubast 
with the total or near total duration of the dynasty at 40 or 
44 years; that Osorcho ruled 8 and a fraction years and that 
the reigns of the kings of the dynasty overlapped to such a 
degree as to leave the total period for the dynasty limited 
to 40 or 44 years. Zet may then have ruled independent of 
the other members for a brief period at its end, though vir- 
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tually all of his 31-years in official capacity were contempo¬ 
rary with the jurisdiction of the other kings of the dynasty. 

No significant deviation from these assumptions on the 
internal chronology of the dynasty is required by the pro¬ 
posed revision. As with the assigned Libyan origin of Dy¬ 
nasty XXII, the presumed Libyan origin of Dynasty XXIII 
is also rejected. The further deviation from popular views is 
in the time relations to others of the late dynasties. In the 
necessary fusion of the unit composed of Dynasties XXIII to 
XXVI to the structure developed for the early dynasties, it 
is demanded that Dynasty XXIII shall follow the end of the 
reconstitutued and re-positioned Dynasty XIX, which ended 
long before the close of Dynasty XVIII. By this arrange¬ 
ment Dynasty XXIII falls in its entirety within the late 
reign of Rameses II. The background for the dynasty is in 
the Delta region and does not represent a situation charac¬ 
terizing all of Egypt. 

III. Dynasty XXIII as Related to Dynasty XX 

Manetho’s Dynasty XX, which must now find its place 
also parallel to another dynasty, fits neatly immediately fol¬ 
lowing the end of Dynasty XXIII, thus providing a new 
synchronism to establish the time position between the two 
dynasties. The progenitor of the XXth Dynasty was Set- 
nakht, father of Rameses III, 1st king of Dynasty XX. Ac¬ 
cording to the Harris Papyrus inscription, 7 Setnakht was 
able to restore order after a period of political chaos that 
had lasted for “many years. We would thus identify this 
Setnakht as the ephemoral and otherwise unidentified Zet 
who ruled locally in the Delta region during much of the 
period of Dynasty XXIII, and who comes briefly into prom¬ 
inence as the restorer of an orderly condition culminating in 
the establishment of his son Rameses III as the founder of 
Dynasty XX. The correctness of this position relative to 
Rameses III may now be confirmed from several directions. 

Rameses III and the other members of Dynasty XX were 
obviously not sole rulers over all of Egypt, but held only 
local authority in the Delta region. This follows from the 
fact that he, and two others of the dynasty, carried the title 
Haq An (Prince of An or Heliopolis). Rameses III was by 
far the most outstanding ruler of the dynasty and if he was 
but a local prince or governor at Heliopolis, then it is quite 
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anomalous to regard, as is commonly done, the lesser insig¬ 
nificant members of the dynasty as sole rulers over all 
Egypt. 

The latter part of the reign of Rameses II provides the 
proper background foi* Dynasty XXIII. It is the predecessor 
of Dynasty XX and of the period of chaos in the Delta re¬ 
gion described in the Harris Papyrus inscription. Moreover, 
the cause for this decadence is to be seen clearly in the 
general conditions prevalent in the late reign of Rameses II. 
As previously noted, the significant inscriptions of Rameses 
II ceased almost totally in about his 40th year. This leaves a 
period of some 27 years in the latter part of his reign for 
this era of developing decay in the Delta. 

The description in the Harris Papyrus for the period pre¬ 
ceding Dynasty XX parallels that described in other sources 
for the conditions that prevailed during the period of Dy¬ 
nasty XXIII. This parallelism is clearly revealed by compar¬ 
ing the comments of Petrie on the Harris Papyrus and the 
comments of Breasted on the situation during Dynasty XXIII. 
These comments are provided below for comparison. 8 , 9 

The only account of this reign [Setnakht’s] is in the retrospective 
glorification of his father by Rameses III, at the end of his reign. In 
that he gives a very dark picture of the state of Egypt during the last 
few reigns, while Tausert and her brothers, were quarrelling at 
Thebes In the Harris papyrus, p. 75, we read “The land of Egypt was 
overthrown. Every man was his own guide ; they had no superiors. 
From the abundant years of the past we have come to other times. 
The land of Egypt was in chiefships and in princedoms ; each killed 
the other among noble and mean. Other times came to pass after that; 
in years of scarcity Asiru, a Syrian , was to them as chieftain , He made 
the whole land tributary to himself alone. He joined his companions 
with him, and seized their property. . . . When the gods turned again 
to peace , rule was restored to earth in its proper manner. They estab¬ 
lished their son, . . . as prince of the whole land, . . . Setnekht . . . .” 
[Emphasis ours.) 

One of these Delta lords , named Pedubast . . . gained the dominant 
position among his rivals . . . and founded a new house known to Man- 
etho as the Twenty Third Dynasty . . . Pedubast gained Thebes and 
held it until his twenty third year, although from his fourteenth year 
he was obliged to share its control with king Yewepet, a dynast of the 
eastern Delta. A late Demotic papyrus in Vienna contains a folk-tale 
[sic] which significantly reveals the unsettled conditions of the time 
among the turbulant dynasts, whom, like Yewepet, Pedubast was un¬ 
able to control. It narrates the course of a long and serious feud be¬ 
tween Kaamenhotep, the dynast of Mendes in the Delta, and Pemou , 
the mercenary commander in Heliopolis. The occasion of the quarrel is 
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the seizure of a valuable coat-of-mail by Kaamenhotep, and Pedubast 
is unable to prevent wide-spread hostilities among the Delta dynasts, 
as they pronounce for one or the other of the contending principals. 
Under Pedubast’s successor, Osorkon III, the power of the dominant 
house rapidly waned until there was at last an independent lord or 
petty king in every city of the Delta and up the river as far as Hermop- 
olis. We are acquainted with the names of eighteen of these dynasts, 
whose struggles among themselves now led to the total dissolution of 
the Egyptian state. The land again resolved itself into those small and 
local political units of which it had consisted in prehistoric days. . . . 
Its power was completely paralyzed .[Emphasis ours ] 

The Harris Papyrus inscription brings to our attention the 
rise of one Aziru (Irsu) during this chaotic situation who 
succeeded in establishing a system of taxation on the Egyp¬ 
tians. With the proposed setting of Dynasty XXI11, the de¬ 
mand for recognizing this Aziru as one of the kings of Dy¬ 
nasty XXIII is inescapaole. We would identify him as the 
Osortho of Manetho (Osorthon through Eusebius and of the 
Sothis list). The consonant sounds are the same in both 
names. The essential difference is in the Greek ending of 
the name Osorthon, which is not present in the name 
Aziru. Aziru is said to have been a Syrian. The popular con¬ 
cept that Osorthon and his dynasty were successors of Dy¬ 
nasty XXII is thus an error. The error is confirmed by the 
reversed order of the kings of Dynasties XXII and XXIII in 
the Sothis list, which is the correct order. The enigmatic 
Psammus is then probably to be identified as the Pemou of 
the Demotic Papyrus. 10 

By this time-relation between Dynasties XXIII and XX as 
developed, Rameses III of Dynasty XX must have ruled 
contemporarily with Merneptah, of the dynasty here de¬ 
fined as late XVIII, for a significant fraction of his reign." 
Since both kings leave inscriptions telling of an invasion of 
the Libyans in the 5th year of the reign of each, it is 
tempting to regard these as one and the same invasion and 
that both reigns began in the year of the death of Rameses 
II (726 B.C. by the revision). 12 While an exact coincidence 
of the beginning of the two reigns is not imperative by this 
revision, there is a degree of support for such coincidence, 
as a close approximation, both at this point and at the 
points of synchronims to be introduced in due time. If we 
allow a beginning of Dynasty XXIII in 776 B.C., to meet 
the statement of Africanus, and recognize a duration of 44 
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vears for the dynasty, the dynasty ended in 732 B.C. This 
allows six years to the death of Rameses II for the reorgani¬ 
zation of the government under Zet prior to the beginning 
of Dvnasty XX. As previously noted, the beginning of the 
reign of Merneptah in the year 726 B.C. is provided re¬ 
markable confirmation from the inclusion of a reference to 
Israel in the inscription of his 5th year. Reference is to the 
fall of Israel to the Assyrians in the year 722-721 B.C. That 
the reign of Rameses III belongs to a much later date than 
that currently assigned is confirmed by the appearance of 
Greek writing on the backs of building tiles bearing his 
name. 13 

... A subject of much difficulty in the earlier accounts of the objects 
was the marking of "Greek letters on the backs of many of the tiles; 
but as we now know that such signs were used long before the XXth 
dynasty, they only show that foreigners were employed as workmen in 
making these tiles 

The difficulty with this explanation is that it does not ex¬ 
plain the use of Greek letters centuries before the Greeks 
adopted this alphabet. 13 Hence, the dating of Rameses III 
in the 11th century is a gross anachronism. 

The setting of Dynasty XXIII between the end of Man- 
etho’s Dynasty XIX and Dynasty XX eliminates entirely the 
time squeeze for the ‘many years’ of chaos described in 
the Harris Papyrus. Reference has been made previously 143 
to the disagreements among scholars on how this anomaly 
is to be explained. By the altered chronology of Figure 12, 
there was ample time during the period of Dynasty XXIII 
for the developments described in the Harris Papyrus in¬ 
scription. During this dynasty, the prevailing conditions 
paralleled those described in the inscription. 

The case of Bokenkonsu, the architect under Seti I, pres¬ 
ents another anomaly, by current views, which is eliminated 
by the altered placements of Dynasties XX and XXIII. Bo¬ 
kenkonsu lived to have his statue carved under Rameses 
HI. 13 By current views, Bokenkonsu must have lived at least 
to an age of 118 years, 16 even if the “many years’ of the 
Harris Papyrus are limited to the brief reign of Siptah as 
proposed by Petrie. The more time that is allotted to this 
many years only makes the necessary age of Bokenkonsu 
more and more improbable. By the revision, Rameses III 
was not separated from Seti I by the reigns of Merneptah 
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and the “antikings’’ that followed, but only by the reign of 
Rameses II. The age of Bokenkonsu at death need not have 
been greater than that of Rameses II. 

/V. Dynasty XX 

The XXth Dynasty of Manetho is universally recognized 
as composed of a line of Ramessides, who have been as¬ 
signed numbers ranging from III to XII, representing the 
supposed order of rule, starting with Rameses III as the 
founder of the dynasty. Manetho does not give the names 
of the kings of this dynasty and the Sothis list omits them 
entirely. Manetho states only that the dynasty was com¬ 
posed of 12 kings of Thebes. This statement need not be 
taken to indicate that they reigned from Thebes; rather, 
they were of Theban origin. 17 

. . . Manetho divided his list of kings into dynasties, with the name 

of the locality from which each family originated. 

Strangely, these rulers are popularly regarded as repre¬ 
senting the total government of Egypt, though, as previous¬ 
ly noted, the most outstanding of the group (Rameses III) 
never claimed to be more than a local prince at Heliopolis. 
The general acceptance of this anomalous concept may be 
traced to the demands of the premise of a sequence ar¬ 
rangement of the dynasties, and to the necessity of retain¬ 
ing such a sequence to fill the gap created by dating the 
end of Early Bronze centuries too early on the B.C. time 
scale. Rameses III was Prince of An or Heliopolis (On of 
Gen. 41:45, 50; 46:20). The site was located at the southern 
tip of the Delta. Evidently these Ramessides were but local 
governors which would perhaps correspond to the present 
mayor of a city. 

The purpose here is to place this group of Ramessides in 
their proper time relation to Dynasty XXI and to place the 
individual periods of rule in proper time relation to each 
other as far as available information permits. Beyond Man- 
etho’s statement of the composition and origin of Dynasty 
XX, the primary source of information is the inscription at 
Medinet Habu, which provides a list of names that evident¬ 
ly represent the sons of Rameses III. The content of this in¬ 
scription is reproduced from Petrie as Table XVI. 18 

The names after the first five are not in cartouches. Pe¬ 
trie explained this situation by assuming that the inscription 
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was made at a time when only four (or five) of the sons of 
Raineses III had appointments as “king.” IH 

The obviously intended sense of the list at Medinet Habu is that the 
sons of Ramesu III are there shown, marking by cartouches such as 
had come to the throne down to the time of carving the inscription. 
But there is no evidence that the others did not come to the 
throne. . 

The two sons whose names follow that of Rameses VIII 
died prior to appointment. The next name is not identifia¬ 
ble with any of the Ramessides known from the monu¬ 
ments. The last three names are those of Rameses now 
numbered X, XI, and XII. There is no name in the list that 
can under any circumstance be identified as Rameses IX. 20 
That there remained a degree of uncertainty in the inter¬ 
pretation of this inscription is indicated by Petrie s further 
comment. 21 

. . . the names fall in so well with those of the later kings that we 
must seriously consider this position. . . . The list of princes and their 
later positions seem to be as follows. . . . [Emphasis ours.] 

The deductions of Petrie on the identifications of the 
names in this list are logical, though some difficulties re¬ 
main. The number of Ramessides recognized is 10, and this 
number can be extended to 11 if Setnakht, father of Rames¬ 
es III, is included. This is still one short of the number 

TABLE XVI 


The sons of Rameses III as given on the Medinet Habu 
Inscription and their presumed later positions 


List of Princes on the 
inscription 0 
Cartouche 0 
Cartouche 
Cartouche 
Cartouche 
Cartouche 
Pa-ra-her-amif 
Mentu-herkhepshef 
Rameses, mery Atmu 
Rameses-kha-em-uas 
Rameses-Amen-her-khepshef 
Rameses Mery-Amen 


Later identification 
Rameses (IV) 

Ra-maat-neb, mer-Amen (Rameses VI) 
Rameses, At Amen, neter-heq-uas (R-VII) 
Rameses Set her khepsh ef (R-V?)° 

Ra user maat, Akhen amen (R-VIII) 
Eldest son who died early 
Second heir, who died early 
Mery Atmu 

Rameses-kha-em-uas (R-X) 
Rameses-Amen-her-khepshef (R-XI) 
Rameses, Mery-Amen (R-XII) 


The names in cartouches indicate that these had become kings prior to the making of this in¬ 
scription, and their identities with Ramessides now recognized as kings of Dynasty XX is 
confirmed, except in the case of R-V, whose name resembles that of Rameses V; however, as 
seen from the list, such an identification leaves the name in the wrong order. 
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given by Manetho as comprising the dynasty and two 
names short if Setnakht is given his proper place in Dynasty 
XXIII. Brugsch added another Ramesside between the 
kings now numbered XI and XII to make the number up to 
ll. 22 However, an inscription relative to this additional Ram¬ 
esside suggests a background late in the Ramesside dynas¬ 
ty, but at the same time, it is dated in the 25th year of an 
unnamed king. Since this king appears to refer to Rameses 
II, then dead for more than a century by popular opinion, 
the inclusion of this Ramesside in the list raises more ques¬ 
tions than it answers, and the tendency has been to leave it 
out of consideration. 23 

No notice has here been taken of the Ramessu on the stele of the 
possessed princess, who used to be called R. XII., thus leaving the 
present R. XII. to be R. XIII.; it has long been agreed that the stele is 
a pious fraud, romancing on the history of R. II., and therefore has no 
place in the later Ramesside history. 

Except for the pressure of the necessary expansion of the 
chronology to fill the gap in Egyptian history created by 
the unwarranted expansion of the early dynasties, these dif¬ 
ficulties could have been eliminated with a relatively simple 
and logical alteration in the interpretation of Manetho. In 
his attempt to make theses Ramessides represent a sequence 
rule, Petrie reasoned thus: 24 

. . . R.IV., R.VI., R.VII., R.VIII. certainly came in that order, as they 
were the successive sons of R.III., who are shown with their cartouches 
thus at Medinet Habu. R.V. came before R.VI., as the latter usurped 
his tomb, leaving the earlier name visible. Of R.IX, a vase was found 
with one of R.X. in an Apis burial under R.X.; he is therefore before 
R.X., and presumably next before him. The name of R.XI. appears on 
the bac& of a papyrus of R.X., and is therefore probably later; but os- 
traka of R.XI. were found in the filling of the entrance of the tomb of 
R.X., a fact that has been explained as being due to refilling of the en¬ 
trance after inspection of the tomb of R.X., during the inquiry by 
R.XI. . . . R.XII. must come last, as he was much managed by Herhor, 
who succeeded him as founding the XXIst dynasty of priest kings. 

The above statements reveal so clearly the pressure on 
modern scholars to interpret not only the dynasties as a se¬ 
quence, but also to interpret the reigns within the dynasties 
as in sequence. Freed of the pressure to expand the chro¬ 
nology for this era as far as possible to fill up the time 
space, an alternate and more defensible interpretation of 
the Ramesside dynasty is in order. By the altered chronolo- 
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gv. these Ramessides did not rule in sequence, but rather 
represented a fragmentation of the Delta authority on the 
death of Raineses III. Some of these sons of Rameses III 
were evidently already serving in minor official capacities 
under their father, and, on the death of the king, these ei¬ 
ther usurped the authority of their local areas or were given 
such appointments in proper order, the former concept 
probably being the correct one. The Ramessides who be¬ 
came kings on the death of Rameses III are those whose 
names appear in cartouches; this inscription then had its 
origin as one means of establishing their claims for control. 
The others followed shortly so that all or most of these Ra¬ 
messides exercised local authority that began nearly simul¬ 
taneously at or shortly after the death of Rameses III. The 
evidence noted by Petrie from tomb evidence thus has no 
significance at all relative to setting up the internal chronol¬ 
ogy of the dynasty. 

Since Rameses VII also had the title Haq An, as did his 
father,- 4 -‘ he must have taken over the authority at Heliopo¬ 
lis. Rameses VII could hardly have maintained his authority 
significantly more than a single year, 24,1 and since Rameses 
XII also had this title, he then followed Rameses VII. Of 
the others, only Rameses X and XII still retained any au¬ 
thority, even locally, after the lapse of about 6 years from 
the death of Rameses III. 

By this interpretation, the known synchronisms may be 
retained in total and without the necessity of recognizing a 
period of more than a century for the duration of this dy¬ 
nasty. There is no difficulty at all in the fact that Ameno- 
phthis, father of Hrior, who was first of the priest kings, 
married the daughter of Rameses VI, 24t while Hrior “man¬ 
aged Rameses XII. 2 * Nor is there any difficulty in recog¬ 
nizing that Rameses X, as a young prince, was tutored 
under the son of the high priest Amenhotep. 2 '' The very 
short reigns of most of these Ramessides and the death of 
two of the sons of Rameses III prior to the death of their 
father suggests that they were well along in years at the 
death of Rameses III. Alternately, it is possible that even 
the limited authority of these Ramessides was quickly taken 
over by the high priests so that it was not death that 
marked the end of these reigns. 2 ’ In any case, it may be 
logically assumed that the rise to power on the part of the 
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high priests had its origin in the late reign of Rameses III 
with the rise of Hrior thus falling, for the most part, within 
the reign of this king. 

V. Dynasty XXI 

The era of Dynasty XXI has been described as the most 
complex period of Egyptian history. 28 A line of kings of 
priestly origin ruled from Thebes contemporaneously with a 
second line ruling at Tanis. Manetho recognized only the 
kingly line at Tanis. Tanis is in the Delta region and hence 
this line represented the continuation of the fragmented 
government characterizing the brief Ramesside period. Such 
information as is available relative to the priestly line at 
Thebes is from the meager monumental inscriptions extant. 
The available data on the composition of the two lines are 
given in Table XVII 29 without any intended inference of 
synchronisms or identities between the names on the same 
horizontal line, except as indicated. 


TABLE XVII 


The Kings of Dynasty XXI 


Kings at Tanis According Kings at Tanis from 

to Manetho monumental data 


Kings at Thebes 


Smendes, 26 yrs. 

Psusennes, 41 or 46 yrs. 
Nepherkheres, 4 yrs. 
Amenophthis, 8 yrs. 
Osochor, 6 yrs 
Psinaches, 9 vrs. 

Pseusennes II, 14 or 35 yrs. 


Nesibadadu (Nesebenebded) 

Pasebkhanu 

No mention 

Amenemapt 

Siamen 

No mention 

Pasebkhanu 


Hrior 

Piankh 

Pinezcm 1 

Menkheperra 

Nesibanebdadu 

Pinezem II 

Pasebkhanu 


Data for several approximate synchronims between kings 
of the two lines are extant. 50 The only one of these that is 
defined exactly is that which synchronizes the XVIth year 
of Siamen with the death of Pinezem II. Even here, dif¬ 
ficulties rise, since Manetho attributes only 6 years to Oso¬ 
chor who is clearly Siamen of the monuments. Petrie felt 
compelled to assume that Manetho s figure for Siamen is in 
error and that he should be credited with 26 years. The 
failure of the monuments to refer to some of the names 
provided by Manetho leaves a degree of uncertainty as to 
just how these figures should be interpreted. The probabili¬ 
ty is large that Siamen is claiming all the periods of the 
reigns of Amenophthis and of Nepherkheres, the latter 
name not even appearing on the monuments. By this inter- 
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pretation. Siamen ruled 19 years, only 6 of which were in¬ 
dependent of the others. It is therefore the third of this last 
6 vears that is to be synchronized with the death of Pinez- 
eni. The concept that the reign lengths claimed by some of 
the priest-kings at Thebes represent sole and sequence 
reigns is even less secure. 

Petrie attempted to set up an internal chronology of the 
dynasty. While he characterized his scheme as consistent 11 
(after the single emendation of increasing to 26 years the 
reign of Siamen), he evidently recognized that his scheme 
was still hypothetical. 12 

It does not seem at all safe to attempt, with our present knowledge, 
to build up a more definite scheme. 

The scheme did require recognition of an accession to the 
priesthood in one case at an age of 50 with death at 91. 33 
While this is not impossible, it is unlikely and suggests an 
undue expansion of the period. In the partial chronological 
chart of Figure 12, it is assumed that the reign of Hrior 
began at Thebes during the late reign of Rameses III. The 
figures of Manetho are retained for the kings at Tanis; 
however, the reigns of Nepherkheres and Amenophthis are 
regarded as part of the 19-year reign of Osochor (Siamen) 
to make up the years required by the above noted synchro¬ 
nism. By the same token, the reign of Psusennes is regarded 
as including all of the reign of Psinaches, the shorter figure 
for his total reign being the more probable. No attempt is 
made to provide an internal chronology for the reigns of 
the high priest-kings at Thebes. The net result is a some¬ 
what shortened period for Dynasty XXI which ends in ob¬ 
scurity. 


VI. Dynasties XXIV and XXV 

The internal chronology of Dynasty XXV is also obscure, 
though it is apparent from the monuments that the dynasty 
was of Ethiopian origin and had its rise during the obscure 
period of Dynasty XXIII. Dynasty XXIV was but a brief in¬ 
terlude in the period of Dynasty XXV during the brief reign 
of a single king. The Egyptian king Tirhaka of II Kings 
19:9 belongs to this dynasty, the latter part of his reign fall¬ 
ing in the era of the Assyrian incursions into the territory of 
Egypt. 34 Though there is only limited information available 
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for this dynasty, there is no call to alter the deductions cur¬ 
rently recognized in order to allow recognition of the al¬ 
tered structure proposed in this work. The principal devia¬ 
tion from popular views is the recognition that the Assyrian 
presence in Egypt at this time is represented by the XXIInd 
Dynasty, and that the incidents referred to in Section V 
above, preceded the founding of Dynasty XXII in the year 
669 B.C. The very late years of Tirhaka (Taharka) may 
have reached into the era of Dynasty XXII, these late years 
having been taken up in dodging the Assyrians. 

VII. Dynasty XXII 

The first king of Dynasty XXII was Sheshonk I, tradi¬ 
tionally identified with the Biblical Shishak who sacked Sol¬ 
omon’s temple in the 5th year of Rehoboam (927-926 B.C. 
according to Thiele). The fallacy of this identification has 
been discussed in an earlier chapter. 35 The insipient nature 
of the identification of this dynasty as of Libyan origin was 
also noted. 

Freed of the pressures rising from an unnecessarily ex¬ 
panded chronology of Egypt and from the faulty premise 
which requires a sequence in the dynasties. Dynasty XXII, 
with the clearly Assyrian names of its kings, belongs to the 
era when Assyrian armies are known to have been on Egyp¬ 
tian soil. At this time Assyria is known to have held at least 
a degree of control in Egypt. 'This was in the 7th century 
B.C. and not in the 10th at the time of Rehobaom. Since 
the control of Egypt by Assyria at this later time was cer¬ 
tainly not a total control, a basis is provided for recognizing 
that Dynasty XXII did not represent the sole government of 
Egypt and that this dynasty also ruled contemporaneously 
with another dynasty, either with or without the consent of 
the Assyrians. 

With Dynasties XX and XXI set chronologically as shown 
in Figure 12, based on evidences previously introduced, 
Dynasty XXII now drops into place in a satsfactory manner. 
The evidence leading to a dating of the beginning of this 
dynasty in the early 7th century will now be introduced. 

Egypt had been invaded by an Assyrian army under Esa- 
rhaddon (681-669). The invasion was successful to the point 
of setting up governors in the various cities of Egypt, par- 
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ticularlv in the critical northern area. With this organiza¬ 
tion. the Assyrian armies were withdrawn. But, no sooner 
had the armies left than plans were initiated for a revolt 
under Taharka (Tirhakah of Scripture) of the Ethiopian 
\\\ th Dynasty. On receiving word of the reyolt against the 
appointed governors, Esarhaddon again set his armies on 
the march toward Egypt, but in the course of the march, he 
died. r w 

The result was that the Delta kinglets, who had sworn allegiance to 
the Ninevite. immediately plotted with Taharka for the resumption of 
his rule in Lower Egypt, which he thereupon assumed without much 
delav on the withdrawal of the Assyrian army. 

. Esarhaddon was thus forced to begin his work over again; but in 
668 B.C.. while on the march to resume operations in Egypt, he died. 
With but slight delay the campaign was continued by his son, As- 
surbanipal, who placed one of his commanders in charge of the expedi¬ 
tion 

The forbodings of Esarhaddon had been well founded. On his way 
to Egypt he fell sick, and on the tenth day of Marcheshwan, in the 
year 668 he died. 

A length) inscription was found on Egyptian soil telling 
of the presence of an Assyrian king who had come to Egypt 
to examine the tomb of his son who had died in EgyptA 0 
The name of the son is transliterated as Namareth, a name 
which Brugsch regarded as the equivalent of Nimrod. The 
father of this Nimrod had the name Pallashnes or Pallashni- 
su. He had an Egyptian wife by the name of Mehtenusekh, 
indicating that prior to this time, the Assyrians had been on 
good terms with the ruling kings of Egypt. Reference to 
Figure 12 indicates that at that time, at least northern 
Egypt was under the fragmented rule of the Ramessides, 
though the high priests at Tannis were attempting to take 
over this residual authority. 

On the death of Namareth, son of Pallashnes, the Egyp¬ 
tian mother wished to have her son buried in Egypt. When 
the father later came to Egypt to examine the tomb, he 
found it uncared for and in shambles. Evidently the Egyp¬ 
tians were not too eager to spend either time or funds in 
taking care of the tomb of an Assyrian king, an attitude 
which would be particularly true of the high priests. The 
efforts to supplant the Ramessides^ 1 had evidently been suf¬ 
ficiently successful to have banished them and their sup¬ 
porters to the Oasis. With the reconquest of Egypt under 
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the commander of Assurbanipal, the son of this Namareth 
was installed as the king of Egypt. His name was Sheshonk, 
who thus became the first king of the XXIInd Dynasty. 
This name was taken after the name of his grandfather, 
Pallashnes, who also had the name of Sheshonk. It is thus 
clear that the XXIInd Dynasty did have an Assyrian origin 
and not a Libyan origin as has been popularly held. 
Brugsch commented on this inscription thus: 42 

My respected colleagues in science will, I think, readily admit that 
in spite of its very ruinous and injured state, this inscription is one of 
the most remarkable, and, I will add, one of the most surprising, ever 
found on Egyptian soil. Who could have expected such direct evidence 
of the presence of an Assyrian great king in the Valley of the Nile, 
while the monuments had obstinately suppressed all information of the 
fact? We can only suppose that the Egyptians, after the departure of 
their Assyrian great kings, carefully destroyed all of their monuments, 
and that the one we have quoted only escaped the same fate because 
it was used as a convenient block to work into some building in the 
cemetery of Abydos. 

In evaluating these statements by Brugsch, it must be 
understood that he, along with all of his colleagues, ac¬ 
cepted the presumed synchronism between Sheshonk I, 
founder of Dynasty XXII, with Shishak of Scripture at the 
time of Rehoboam in the 10th century. The surprise re¬ 
ferred to by Brugsch was then not based on the statements 
telling of the presence of an Assyrian king in Egypt. The 
presence of Assyrian armies in Egypt under the direction of 
Assurbanipal of Assyria in the 7th century was a matter of 
general information. The surprise was that such an incident 
occurred in the 10th century. At that time, Assyria had no 
great kings J> and no Assyrian king of that era had made any 
sort of a military campaign, even into adjacent territories, 
to say nothing of making a military invasion of Egypt. 

When this fact became .fully apparent, the evidence pre¬ 
sented by Brugsch was recognized as so impossible against 
a 10th century background that the Assyrian origin of Dy¬ 
nasty XXII was rejected in favor of the theory of a Libyan 
origin. Yet, the only time in the long history of Egypt when 
the Valiev of the Nile was the victim of an invasion by As¬ 
syrian armies was in the 7th century. 

While the accounts of the banishment of the Ramessides. 
as an incident in the developing situation, have not come 
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dow n to us. an inscription is extant making it clear that this 
banishment was brought about under the reign of the high 
priest king. Pinozem I (See Fig. 12). 44 According to this in¬ 
scription dated in the 25th year of Pinozem, there is 
brought to our attention a move on the part of Menkhep- 
erre. son of Pinozem and chief ot the army, to recall the 
Ramessides from their banishment. The record takes the 
form of a petition to the gods for permission to make such a 
recall. It is further apparent from the inscription that the 
banishment had been brought about in the first place by 
permission of the gods (whatever the form of such a con¬ 
sent max have been); hence the return could be accom¬ 
plished only by a reversal of the decision by the gods. It 
may be assumed, and indicated in the inscription, that a 
petition for such a reversal must have been most embarrass¬ 
ing to the high priests. Quoting from the inscription as 
translated by Brugsch: 45 

And the general in chief of the army, Menkheper-ra went in to 
Amon-ra the king of the gods. He worshipped him much with many 
prayers, and set before him offering of all sorts of good things. Then 
the high priest of Amon-ra, Menkheper-ra added the words: . . ! ‘O 
thou my good lord! There is a talk and it is repeated (by the people)’ 
. . . ‘O thou my good lord! This talk of the people is a complaint on 
account of thy anger for them. . . . Mayest thou (feel pity for) the 
servants whom thou hast banished to the Oasis, that they may be 
brought back to Egypt!’ Then the great god gave full assent to him.” 


When this recall from banishment to the Oasis is set 
against the background of the revised chronology, further 
light is shed on the cause for this recall. According to the 
inscription, this change of heart on the part of the high 
priests resulted from the clamoring of the people which 
must have been most vocal to drive the high priests and the 
military to seek the gods for a reversal of the banishment 
order. But why were the people clamoring for this recall? 
By the chronological chart of Figure 12, the time is in the 
era of the late reign of Esarhaddon who had once invaded 
Egypt. The results of this first invasion had not been per¬ 
manent and the kinglets of the Delta had rebelled against 
the Assyrian imposition as soon as the armies had been 
withdrawn. But now there were rumors that the Assyrian 
armies were again on the march to Egypt. 
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Since Assyrian kings had consumated marriages with 
daughters of the Ramessides, 46 it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand why the Assyrians had a deep interest in their fate. 
Evidently the armies of Assyria had left Egypt following the 
first invasion believing that the situation had been stabil¬ 
ized, but when it became apparent that this was not the 
case, the aim of the second invasion was not alone that of 
aiding the banished Ramessides but to conquer Egypt. 47 
While this aim was never totally realized, it is evident that 
a considerable degree of control was attained under the 
continued military occupation under Ashurbanipal. 

The composition of Dynasty XXII was obscure, even at 
the time Manetho wrote. The only kings he gives by name 
are those of Sheshonk (obviously Sheshonk I), Osorkon (un¬ 
doubtedly Osorkon I) and Takelot, who has been identified 
as Takelot I, but who is more probably to be identified as 
Takelot II, since the three kings following Osorkon I are 
unnamed by Manetho, suggesting that they were subrulers 
on a different level of authority than the kings named. Fur¬ 
ther evidence that the Takelot of Manetho is Takelot II of 
the monuments will be presented in a subsequent para¬ 
graph. Eventually, the names of nine kings with Assyrian 
names have been found on monumental remnants to pro¬ 
vide the basis for the data of Table XVIII. The data from 
Manetho are given in a parallel column. 48 


TABLE XVIII 

The Kings of Dynasty XXII* 


Kings 

Sheshonk (I)* 
Osorkon (I) 
Takelot (I) 
Osorkon (II) 
Sheshonk (II) 
Takelot (II) 
Sheshonk (III) 
Pamay 

Sheshonk'(IV) 


Highest year of reign 
noted on the monuments 

21 years 

36 years 
25 years 
28 years 

0 years 
15 years 
53 years 
4 years 

37 years 


Kings recognized 

Reign Length 

by Manetho 

by Manetho 

Sheshonk 

21 years 

Osorkon 

unnamed 

15 years 

unnamed 

unnamed 

25 or 29 years 

Takelot 

unnamed 

13 years 

unnamed 

unnamed 

42 years 

names are given after the more familiar 
; following the names are modern assign¬ 
ee same name. 
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The order of the kings as deduced from the monuments 
are here accepted, except that the three unnamed kings be¬ 
tween Osorkon I and Takelot II are recognized as having 
ruled within the periods of Sheshonk I, Osorkon I, and 
Takelot II Osorkon I was evidently a coregent to Sheshonk, 
and the 36 years claimed by the monuments include the 21 
vears credited to Sheshonk I and the 15 years of sole reign 
credited to him by Manetho. 

Besides the suggestive evidence of Manetho, who evi¬ 
dently regarded these three unnamed kings as ruling on a 
different level than the others, supporting evidence for their 
rule parallel to the periods assigned to Sheshonk I and 
Osorkon I is available from the monuments. Takelot I was 
so insignificant as a ruler that the meager data relative to 
him were long held to belong to Takelot II. 49 Since Shesh¬ 
onk II is given zero years of reign, it is evident that he ei¬ 
ther did not reign at all or reigned less than a year. 50 The 
only one of the three who has significant monumental sup¬ 
port is Osorkon II and the evidence for this king indicates a 
contemporaneity with Sheshonk I and Osorkon I. 51 

VIII. The Horpasen Genealogy 

The only inscriptive evidence that has come to the atten¬ 
tion of the writer which might be considered as standing 
against this altered interpretation and redating of Dynasty 
XXII is the inscription known as the Genealogy of Horpa¬ 
sen. Even this inscription is not susceptible to any unequiv¬ 
ocal interpretation to such an end. It is introduced here be¬ 
cause Petrie proposed an interpretation of the document 
which is at variance with the proposed placement of Dynas¬ 
ty XXII in the revised chronology. Petrie admitted 52 that 
the document is not altogether reliable and that some de¬ 
gree of “emendation’’ is necessary if it is to be used for 
chronological purposes. The inscription is dated in the 25th 
year of a king by the name of Sheshonk, who is assumed to 
be Sheshonk IV of Table XVIII. This is the same inscription 
introduced in a previous chapter in connection with its use 
as a support for the concept of a Libyan origin of Dynasty 
XXII. 5 ' 5 The claim rests on the name Tahenbuyuana (Q) in 
Table XIX which shows a possible relation to the term Te- 
henu as equivalent to the Libyans. 
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TABLE XIX 

The Genealogy of Horpasen as Interpreted by Petrie 


Q Tahenbuvuana 

P Mauasa K Sheshonk I + Karamal (k) 

O Nebnesha J Osorkon I + Tashedkhonsu (j) 

N. Pathut H. Takelot 1 + Sheps (h) 

M Sheshonk + Mehtenusekh (m) = G Osorkon II + Muthenzankhs (g) 

F. = L Namareth + Thentspeh (f + 1) 

E Ptah-hezankhf + Thentspeh (e) 

D. Ptah-hon + Zaenkakemt (d) 

C- Horpasen + Petpetdudus (c) 

B. Ptah-hon + Mertiru (b) 

A. Horpasen (author of inscription) 

The inscription is reproduced as Plate IV. The English 
letters inserted among the hieroglyphs are those introduced 
by Petrie to show the location of the various names in the 
genealogy. Capital letters indicate the male parent; small 
letters indicate the female parent. The letters are repeated 
in the right margin for greater ease of location. These same 
letters are used in Table XIX which is a reproduction of Pe¬ 
trie’s proposed interpretation of the ancestral line. 

The interpretation of this document by Petrie assumes 
that M is the same person as G on the basis of the similari¬ 
ty of names for the female parent. He assumes that F and 
L, both with the name Namareth, are the same person, that 
K is Sheshonk I, J is Osorkon I, and H is Takelot I, to 
agree with the order of the named kings by Manetho (See 
Table XVIII). 

The problems introduced by this inscription pertain to (1) 
the validity of the name Tahenbuyuana (Q) as providing a 
basis for the Libyan origin of the dynasty, (2) the identifi¬ 
cation of certain of the names in the list with kings of Dy¬ 
nasty XXII, (3) the placement of Dynasty XXII in proper 
time-relation to other dynasties of Egypt, and (4) the length 
of the period to be assigned to Dynasty XXII. The latter 
problem is particularly pertinent to the proposed revision, 
since there is not room for a period of 200 years or more, as 
currently allotted to the dynasty, during the period of As¬ 
syrian control from the time of Assurbanipal. 

The incipient nature of the evidence drawn from this in¬ 
scription, as a support for a Libyan origin of the dynasty, 
has been previously noted. 54 the use of such highly equivo¬ 
cal evidence only emphasizes the magnitude of the anach¬ 
ronism which calls for such an origin. 
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Of primary importance in the identification of certain 
names in the inscription is the obvious fact that the name 
Sheshonk (M), who has an Egyptian wife Mehtenusekh, is 
the same person mentioned in the previously noted inscrip¬ 
tion 55 in which he has the alternate name Pallashnes. It was 
this Pallashnes who visited the tomb of his son, Namareth, 
who had died and was buried in Egypt. Namareth (L) is 
then the same as the son of this Pallashnes. The son of Na¬ 
mareth, also named Sheshonk, who became the first king of 
Dynasty XXII, is then to be identified as Sheshonk (K) of 
the Horpason document. On the basis that the inscription 
does not state specifically that K was the son of L, Petrie 
took the liberty of altering the sequence, placing K one 
generation after Q, evidently to give a stronger support for 
the Libyan origin of the dynasty. This was possible only by 
a rejection of the obvious interpretation of the inscriptions 
noted by Burgsch relative to the sequence, Sheshonk (Pal¬ 
lashnes), Namareth, Sheshonk I. 

This sequence is here retained with a return of the name 
of Sheshonk (K) to a position below (L) as his son. Osorkon 
I (J) also takes his proper position by the sequence as given 
by Horpason, since it is known that Osorkon I was the son 
of Sheshonk I. Reference to the list of Manetho for Dynasty 
XXII, (Table XVIII), reveals that he attributes 21 years of 
reign to Sheshonk I in agreement with the monuments. 
However, he allots only 15 to Osorkon I while Osorkon 
claims 36. It is evident that he is claiming all of the reign 
of Sheshonk I, providing a basis for the concept that Shesh¬ 
onk I took on his son as coregent from the time of his ac¬ 
cession. 

Assuming an age of Osorkon I of at least 20 at this time, 
Sheshonk (M) must have had a great grandson of this age 
at death. While this calls for an age of Sheshonk (M) well 
over 80, the situation is not out of the question. The next 
generation in the line of Horpasen has the name Takelot, 
and since the next king in Manetho s list has this same 
name, we may assume that this is the same Takelot as that 
in the Horpasen list. However, there is no evidence that 
this Takelot (I) was the son of Osorkon L The altered inter¬ 
pretation here presented assumes that he was not a son of 
Osorkon I and that this is one of the major errors made by 
Horpasen. 5,i We do not know the ancestry of this Takelot I. 
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Wo may assume that he was appointed by Osorkon I, or 
even by Sheshonk I. to head a subsidiary line of rulers, pos¬ 
sible governing the territory farther south. 

Bv this interpretation, the three unnamed kings of Man- 
etho following the name of Osorkon I are the kings named 
Takelot I. Osorkon II and Sheshonk II. Evidence that these 
kings ruled contemporary with Sheshonk I and Osorkon II 
is indicated by an inscription referring to what must be the 
same w ars as those of Sheshonk I and Osorkon I. 37 

This seems to show that the wars of Sheshenq and Uasarkon I 

were imitated later on [in the reign of Osorkon II]. 

Wars are not imitated; these are the same wars by virtue, 
of this parallel rule. Osorkon II is known to have had a son 
who also had the name Namareth (Nemart of Petrie). He is 
then Namareth (F) of the Horpasen document and his posi¬ 
tion following Osorkon II is correct. Since the line repre¬ 
sented by Takelot I, Osorkon II and Namareth is not a 
genealogical sequence in the line of Osorkon I, and since 
Takelot I may have had sons or even grandsons living at 
that time he was appointed by Sheshonk I as a subsidiary 
king, it is not impossible that the reign of Osorkon II ended 
significantly before that of Takelot II, leaving as few as 
four generations to be accounted for after the reign of Tak¬ 
elot II. 

Since it is known that Esarhaddon, king of Assyria (681- 
669) died in the course of a march of his armies to Egypt, 58 
it is tempting to identify this Namareth who died in Egypt 
as Esarhaddon, a concept earlier entertained by the writer, 
but now abandoned. Nevertheless, Sheshonk (M) known al¬ 
ternately as Pallashnes (by transliteration through the Egyp¬ 
tian language) refers to himself as a king of Assyria. Hence 
he must have been of the royal family, though not neces¬ 
sarily the primary ruler. It was common in antiquity for 
princes to refer to themselves as kings. 59 As previously 
noted, the background for the presence of Assyrian royalty 
in Egypt fits best into the period between the two invasions 
of Sennacherib. Following the first invasion, a considerable 
number of persons were appointed as governors over local 
areas. 8 " This Namareth, son of Pallashnes, was evidently one 
of these local rulers. 
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Reference to Figure 12 shows that the era of Pallashnes is 
that of Sennacherib. If our deductions are correct, then this 
name Pallashnes (or its Assyrian equivalent) might be found 
in the eponym list of Sennacherib. Examination of the ep- 
onym list of this king 61 shows that the year 699 B.C., sixth 
year of Sennacherib, was named after the governor of a ter¬ 
ritory identified by Luckenbill as Kurban. The name of this 
governor is given as Bel-sharani, a name from which the 
Egyptian rendering Pallashnes or Pallashnisu could readily 
have been derived. 

The purpose of the second invasion by Esarhaddon was 
then to come to the aid of the banished Ramessides as de¬ 
duced by Brugsch, but also to stabilize the situation rising 
from the revolt of the Egyptians, an accomplishment now 
requiring a conquest of Egypt. The period is thus shortly 
after the last of the Ramesside reigns. Reference to Figure 
12 shows that the period in question was that of the death 
of Esarhaddon. Hence we may date the beginning of Dy¬ 
nasty XXII c. 668 B.C. as a very close approximation. On 
the basis of previously noted consideration, Osorkon I then 
died c. 632 B.C. with the 13 year reign of Takelot II ending 
c. 619 B.C. With the reigns of Takelot I (H), Osorkon II (G) 
and Namareth (F) placed parallel to the reigns of Sheshonk 
I, Osorkon II and Takelot II, there remain only four, or at 
most five, generations to account for after c. 619 B.C., as¬ 
suming that the remaining names actually represent a se¬ 
quence of generations. Such an assumption may be ques¬ 
tioned on the basis of the repetition of the name Thentspeh 
in the female series, and the repetiion of the name Ptah- 
hon in the male line. 

The three unnamed kings at the end of Manetho s list 
belong in this period, which can hardly extend past the 
year 525 B.C. when Egypt fell to the Persians. Even if 
these reigns are considered as a sequence, the sum of the 
reigns is 94 years, a period which fits neatly between 619 
and 525 B.C. Horpasen states that he prepared his inscrip¬ 
tion in the 25th year of a king by the name Sheshonk. This 
would then be Sheshonk IV and his 25th year would be the 
year 537 B.C. This alternate interpretation of the inscrip¬ 
tion calls for deletion of one of the subsequent names in the 
list as not representing an additional generation. The inter¬ 
pretation proposed by Petrie required a similar deletion of 
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names 62 as representing generations, and the repetition of 
names in the list may provide the basis for such an assump¬ 
tion. 

That the reigns of these last three kings represent a peri¬ 
od of rapid decadence in Assyrian control is indicated by 
the fact that Necho II made an invasion of Assyrian territo¬ 
ry as far as Carchemish in the year 608 B.C. 65 This would 
have been impossible if Assyria had held any sort of control 
of the Delta region this late. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE RELATION BETWEEN 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION AND 
EVALUATION OF SCRIPTURE 

In the opinion of any particular scholar, both the magni¬ 
tude of the Exodus problem and the nature of its solution 
will depend heavily on his views on interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture. On one end of the range of views is the 'tradition 
concept. The basic assumption of the tradition theory is 
that the Old Testament documents were not reduced to 
writing until long after the incidents which they describe. It 
is presumed that during the interim between the incidents 
and their reduction to writing, the accounts were passed on 
by oral transmission from one generation to the next until 
they became legendary reminiscences which may well have 
had an historical basis, but whose details need not be re¬ 
garded as having any necessary historical value. 

The written forms of these stories as they have come 
down to us are referred to as “traditions’’ or “legends,” 
while the presumed fanciful deviations from fact accumu¬ 
lated in the process of oral transmission have been referred 
to as ‘ polish. If in the process of oral transmission details 
were introduced which modern scholars regard as purely 
fictitious, the tradition is placed in the category of a 
“saga.” If the story is built around the heroic deeds of its 
central character, it may be classified as an “epic. 

The tradition theory is most popular with the group of 
scholars who do not believe that these legends have any 
particular significance religiously for the modern world. 
Some variation of the theory has, nevertheless, been regard¬ 
ed as acceptable by some who retain the concept of a di¬ 
vine origin of these writings and who believe that they do 
have a genuine religious significance for all generations. 
This concept is possible since the theory, per se, does not 
deal with origins, but only with the subsequent history to 
the point of reduction to waiting. It should be obvious, 
however, that a quite different historical value of these 
writings will be entertained by those who adhere to one or 
the other of these philosophies. To those who have no sym¬ 
pathy with the concept of a continued interference of a Su- 
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promo Being in the affairs of men, as is found continuously 
in Scripture, any and all suggestion of such in the tradition 
is of necessity regarded as fictitious and thus has no neces¬ 
sary historical value. Since many of the Old Testament 
stories have such a background, and since many others are 
also of an epic nature, ample room is left in the thinking of 
this group for regarding essentially all, or any part of these 
stories, at the discretion of the individual, as something to 
be clearly distinguished from history dependable in all its 
details. If one accepts the tradition theory, but retains a 
confidence in a divine origin of these accounts and in their 
religious message, he will be less inclined to propose or ac¬ 
cept archaeological interpretations which tend to destroy 
what he regards as the intent of Scripture for modern man. 
Among the scholarly group working in this area of investi¬ 
gation may be found those with widely differing degrees of 
confidence in these writings. 

There is another group who hold that the Scriptures are 
the veritable message of God to his intelligent creation. 
This creation was sudden, and the created subjects were 
highly intelligent beings who reflected the wisdom of their 
Creator who was capable of bringing them into being. This 
group accepts the claims of Scripture that it is the message 
of God to his creation through the agents of prophets who, 
from the time of Moses, reduced the messages given to 
them to writing. By this view', that part of Scripture dealing 
with earlier incidents was not the result of traditional mem¬ 
ory, but resulted from an unerring revelation to man 
through the prophets. It is further believed that the same 
God that gave these messages also protected them down 
through the ages from that degree of contamination that 
would render them undependable. It can be expected that 
this group will, in the very nature of their belief, have a 
greater degree of confidence in the reliability of these ac¬ 
counts than is possible within any form of the tradition 
theory. There will also be a notably greater reticence to ac¬ 
cept archaeological interpretations that contradict any clear 
statement of Scripture. 

There are still others who are attempting to retain a con¬ 
fidence in the religious message of Scripture in some form 
or other, while regarding the “accumulated polish’ as mak¬ 
ing up such a large fraction of the writings that they cannot 
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volopmont; and ho is not at all embarrassed by his mistakes 
or those ot his colleagues. 

What then is the effect to be expected from this situation 
in the matter of attempting to reconstruct the history of the 
ancient world on the basis of archaeological observations? 
The opening statement of this chapter cannot be successful¬ 
ly controverted. Both the magnitude of the Exodus problem 
and the nature of the accepted solution will depend heavily 
on one’s views relative to the evaluation placed on Scrip¬ 
ture as an historical source. One who regards Scripture as 
something quite different from dependable history, or who 
defines history to include myth and legend as a basis for 
disregarding troublesome details, sees no particular problem 
when his interpretations of archaeology are contradicted by 
Scripture. He need only assume that this particular area of 
Scripture is “polish that has been added in the course of 
prolonged oral transmission and his problem is solved to his 
entire satisfaction. 

To such an investigator, problems of significance rise 
only when his interpretations of archaeology differ sharply 
from those of a colleague, who may hold to quite the same 
philosophy, but who has quite a different opinion as to just 
which details of Scripture are to be regarded as “polish 
and which are to be retained as part of the “ historical ker¬ 
nel. Or problems may arise when an interpretation regard¬ 
ed as certain is contradicted by the obvious interpretation 
of a later find, the entire problem having no particular rela¬ 
tion to Scriptural teaching. Faced with such problems, one 
would have to be more than human to remain uninfluenced 
by the philosophy that guides his thinking. 

There is no intent here to suggest that there are no prob¬ 
lems of interpretation on the part of those who are more in¬ 
tent on interpreting archaeology within the limits imposed 
by Scripture regarded as historically reliable. But it is naive 
indeed to suppose that truth can be approached more close¬ 
ly by a procedure that allows the investigator to disregard 
at will the written source materials as a basis for interpret¬ 
ing the far more obscure archaeological evidence. For the 
last half century and more, the published interpretations of 
archaeology have been largely dominated by investigators 
who have held to some form or other of the tradition theo¬ 
ry. Yet having liberated their thinking from any binding 
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be depended upon historically, except as the individual 
statements can be verified by archaeology or at least as 
such can be shown not to be contradictory to the popular 
interpretations of archaeology. 

The individual’s evaluation of Scripture in terms of their 
historical worth will thus depend on which of the above 
philosophies (or modification thereof) is entertained. Many 
scholars would be reticent to admit that their interpreta¬ 
tions of archaeology are influenced by their philosophy re¬ 
garding the value of Scripture as history. Yet this is ines¬ 
capably true. Ordinarily, one does not need to read very far 
into a published work in this area to become aware of the 
guiding philosophy of the author. Often this can be found 
on the first page. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to prove or disprove the 
correctness of any one of these philosophies over another in 
the sense that a geometric theorem can be proved. One 
may theorize that there is no God or that God is dead, and 
he may note evidences that satisfy him that his deductions 
are valid. But these same evidences may seem quite peurile 
to others who see in the proposed evidences only an indica¬ 
tion that the teachings of Scripture are distasteful to the in¬ 
dividual or that he has failed to recognize the revealed na¬ 
ture of God’s plan and destiny for his creation. One indi¬ 
vidual may see in the variant versions of Scripture a basis 
for believing that the errors introduced by the recopying of 
the original documents are so many and so significant that 
no confidence is to be placed in the extant Scriptures as we 
know them. But another who is equally intelligent sees in 
the remarkable agreement between manuscripts copied a 
full millennium apart the protection by a Divine hand of 
the message they contain. One individual sees in the large 
number of gross errors made by the proponents of the tra¬ 
dition theory, evidence that this concept does not provide a 
practical basis for the interpretation of archaeology. He rea¬ 
sons that to reduce Scripture to the level of myth and leg¬ 
end, then interpret the obscure evidences of archaeology in 
terms of this altered document and consider the case closed 
against the reliability of Scripture because of the discrepan¬ 
cies that result, is but reasoning in a circle. To another, the 
necessary repeated abandonment of concepts once regarded 
as certain is but a normal part of the evolution of man s de- 
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obligation to accept the details of Scripture as history, the 
resulting structure remains characterized by numerous 
anomalies, anachronisms, internal inconsistencies, and situa¬ 
tions that require highly improbable explanations for their 
retention. 

In the earlier phases of archaeological development, the 
concept was widely held that the chronological structure of 
the ancient world could be satisfactorily solved if just a few 
of the “unsavory teachings of Scripture were eliminated 
from consideration. Among these were the short chronolo¬ 
gy, the concept of the miraculous interference of a Divine 
power in the affairs of men, the high ages attributed to the 
early Biblical characters, and the death of the Exodus phar¬ 
aoh in the Red Sea. 

In the course of the passing years, more recent archaeo¬ 
logical finds have called for rejection of larger and larger 
areas of Scripture until there is an astonishingly small frac¬ 
tion of the Old Testament accounts that is left as a factual 
“kernel. With these developments, those who have tried 
to maintain a confidence in the historicity of Scripture are 
finding it more and more difficult to defend their position 
within the framework of popular chronological views. 
Strangely, at the same time, the figures for the antiquity of 
Egypt have had to be lowered further and further, with no 
release from the pressure for still further reductions, until 
the popular concepts are beginning to feel the pressure of 
the time squeeze. 

It is here contended that the reason for this situation is 
not because Scripture is not dependable as history; it is 
rather because scholars who have believed in Scripture as 
history have been attempting to alter the interpretations of 
archaeology, while retaining the foundations provided for 
them by those who do not believe in Scripture as depend¬ 
able history. The difficulty lies in a failure to critically ex¬ 
amine the validity of these foundations of which the popu¬ 
lar views rest. It has been contended in this work that it is 
the very foundations of this structure that are invalid, and 
these foundations are not susceptible to a mere patching up 
job. Except as these foundations are repudiated and differ¬ 
ent foundations are laid on valid premises, it will never be 
possible to provide a consistent interpretation of archaeol¬ 
ogy. 
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Views on the origin of Scripture belong to the category of 
philosophy, absolute proofs of the variant views not being 
possible, notwithstanding the inferences of the Higher Crit¬ 
icism to the contrary. This is not necessarily true for the 
evaluation of scientific premises. The premises on which the 
current methods of archaeological interpretation rest are ca¬ 
pable of evaluation. And when thus evaluated by the same 
standards as are used for the evaluation of premises in the 
sciences that deal with data in a more precise manner, 
these premises are found to be exceedingly faulty. The 
premises on w hich the so-called Sothic dating method rests 
are unsound; there remain factors in the C-14 dating meth¬ 
od that have not been quantitatively evaluated, thus leav¬ 
ing the results from this method open to severe question; 
the concept of a sequence of Manetho’s dynasties depends 
on the current views on ancient chronology rather than pro¬ 
viding any support for it; and some of the methods used to 
arrive at certain of the critical deductions of the Higher 
Criticism have been demonstrated to be without value or 
significance. 

Deprived of these premises, any interpretation of the ob¬ 
scure evidences of archaeology can be evaluated only in 
terms of its internal consistency and freedom from anachro¬ 
nistic situations. The aim of the first volume of this work 
has been to demonstrate that the difficulties inherent in the 
current interpretations are alleviated in virtual totality by a 
structure that has not been bound by these faulty premises. 
The fact that the resulting structure, at the same time, pro¬ 
vides the proper backgrounds for the various incidents of 
Scripture which could be expected to be revealed ar- 
chaeologically, provides a confirmation (not proof) of the 
accuracy of Scripture as history. 

The task undertaken remains incomplete. It must be 
shown that the chronologies of the other peoples of the an¬ 
cient world can also be altered in such a manner as to satis¬ 
factorily be fitted into this revised structure. It must also be 
shown in detail why the dating methods in current use are 
invalid. There remains also the examination of the archaeol¬ 
ogy of other sites in Palestine which should provide evi¬ 
dence in confirmation or contradiction to the thesis here 
defended. These aims constitute the topics of the subsequent 
volume of this work. 



